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Damascus popularity is due 
partly to the fact that Damas- 
cus Bond has unusual 
strength—partly to the fact 
that Damascus Bond is unus- 
ually beautiful—partly to the 
fact that Damascus Bond 
comes in a variety of weights 
and sizes—partly to the fact 
that the pen glides over 
Damascus Bond with utmost 
ease, but principally to the fact 
that there is no better bond 
made for business purposes 
than Damascus. 























“Blade of 


: = = Damascus” 


Hanging in shining array along the walls of his chamber, 
Cutlass and corselet of steel, and his trusty sword of Damascus, 
Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical Arabic sentence. 
* * o. 316 * 
“Look at these arms,”’ he said, “the warlike weapons that hang here 
Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or inspection! 
This is the sword of Damascus I fought with in Flanders; this breastplate, 
Well I remember the day! once saved my life in a skirmish.” 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


\ N TITH incalculable care and unequalled skill the 

smiths of ancient Turkistan beat into their 
blades those qualities which have made Damascus 
renowned for centuries, wherever steel is known. 


Immortalized in Longfellow’s famous Courtship of 
Miles Standish, Damascus has come to mean the 
paramount in trustworthiness, beauty, strength 
and quality. 


Just as the name Damascus then stood for quality 
in steel, so now the name Damascus stands for 
quality in paper. 


Damascus Bond the weapon of modern business, 
lends a personalized dignity to all correspondence 
—a dignity that can not be estimated in dollars 
and cents. 


Where a bond just a little different — just a little better 
than the ordinary is wanted — recommend Damascus. 


Bradner Smith & Company 


175 W. MONROE STREET 
Chicago, Illinois 





Bond 
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D ont Experiment with lype Metals Erickson Linotype Tabular Machine 






Faultless Linotype Metal Saves 

N. P. Stereotype Metal Time, Labor 

Combination Linotype and c ‘aie 
Stereotype Metal 

AX Monotype Metal 

Standard Electrotype Metal - 


These are the metals that take the guess out of type 
casting. They are carefully compounded to assure best 
results, and backed by forty-six years’ experience. You 
will find them superior for YOUR use. 








HOYT METAL CO. * iitaco “becrote 


Let our Service Department solve 
YOUR type metal problems 





Patented 


ALBERT W. ERICKSON, 54 West 93rd St., New York 























ALLIGATOR 


The INLAND PRINTER STEEL BELT LACING 


Vol. 69, No. 3 Harry Hitman, Editor June, 1922 





EST for high or low 


















Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year; singlecopy,50c. 
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The Liberty New Model, 


The Liberty Folder Company } 





% Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
nese 
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Number 90 
Three Folds—Range 514x6 to 17x221, 


The enlarging of this Model to cover a greater range of 
work again emphasizes the 
statement of numerous print- 
ers, “that the Liberty is certainly 
abreast with the times.” 


Where efficiency is demanded and production must 
be kept at 100% every day in the year, you will in- 
variably find one or more Liberty Folders at work 
in such plants as 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Chicago, IIl. 

R. R. DONNELLEY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, Ill. 

GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., Providence, R. I. 
GIBSON ART COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS CO., Dayton, Ohio 
JEFFERSON PTG. COMPANY, Springfield Ill. 


If interested in a larger machine, write for Catalog “A,” showing 
machines with ranges from 6x6 to 22x32. 
















(Originators of Simple Folders) 
Sidney, Ohio 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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WHY the INTERTYPE JS 


nd Reason “The Better Machine” 


This advertisement is repeated because of tie interest it has aroused. No. 6 will follow shortly. 


Simplicity! 
impucity. 

The illustration at the left shows the two-part escapement 
used on all models of Intertypes. You can readily see how the 
up-stroke of the keyboard rod releases the bottom matrix. Note 
that the action is direct and therefore instantaneous. 

As you probably know, in the escapement used on three- 
magazine machines of other than Intertype manufacture, the 
motion of the keyboard rod must be transferred to six moving 
parts. Compare this with the two-part Intertype way, as shown 
in the diagram below. 

This is only one of a large number of important Intertype 
simplifications. 
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INTERTYPE TWO-PART ESCAPEMENT 3 


910 Fewer Moving Parts 


in one mechanism alone 


2 





The following tabulation covers three-magazine Intertypes and other 
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machines, v 
THE INTERTYPE WAY \ H 
1. Springs (91 on each magazine) for three magazines.............. 2f3 
2. Escapements (91 on each magazine) for three magazines.......... 273 The Intertype W ay 





46 ~~ TWO PARTS 


ANOTHER WAY 







ee ee ee 91 
2. Links (91 on each magazine) for three magazines............... 273 This escapement is used on 
3. Verges (91 on each magazine) for three magazines.............. 273 all models of Intertypes, in- 
4 : : : 273 cluding our three-magazine 
Sl ASS SS SI a a Sg ag a pon Model C. Compare it with 
a </9 escapements used on other 
6. Springs (91 on each magazine) for three magazines.............. 2ES three - magazine machines. 

1,456 
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General Offices, 807 Terminal Building, Brooktyn, N. Y. 


550 Rand McNally Building, Cu1caco 306 Aronson Building, San FRANcIScO 
303 Glaslyn Building, MEmpuis . Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


Exhibitor, BOSTON GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, August 28th to September 2d. 
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ABOUT BUYING TYPESETTING MACHINES 











Consider the Product 


When contemplating the purchase of any sort of machine the first consideration one gives 
is‘to the service it will render; and the quality and utility of its product. Slug-casting 
machines are no exception. Their business is to produce slugs, and the more perfect the 
slug, the more serviceable the machine. 


The Slug 


THE LINOGRAPH’S LOW QUAD SLUG 


The Linograph is so designed as to produce a slug that will best meet the most 
exacting requirements of any printer. It has three special features that warrant the 
consideration of every good printer. 

The Low Quad Line. This feature alone makes the Linograph a preferred 
machine. Study the illustration carefully. Note how the quad line is nearly two 
points lower than usually found on slug-casting machines. One can readily see how 
this will eliminate all the chiseling or routing necessary to prevent blank quad lines 
from smutting. 

The Accurate Alignment. The solidly constructed, perfectly hardened and 
ground elevator jaws, which have no movable parts to slip or wear, and the accurate 
and solid lockup insures a more uniformly perfect alignment of characters. 

Perfect Printing Surface. The specially constructed casting mechanism forces 
the metal against all the characters with the same pressure, securing an ex- 
ceptionally well filled and clear faced slug. This enables much printing to be done 
direct from Linograph slugs without make-ready of any kind. 


The slug is but one of the many desirable features that go to make the Linograph such a 
successful and profitable slug-casting machine. Many other equally important ones are given by 
Linograph owners and users themselves in our booklet “Answers to Your Questions.”” Write for it. 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A. 


AUSTRALASIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE 
ETABLISSEMENTS PIERRE VERBEKE 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 











THE MACHINE THAT GROWS WITH YOUR BUSINESS 
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Dummies for Large Editions of 


Booklet, Catalog, Book and 
Publication Work 


MINIATURE DUMMIES 


WITH IMPOSITIONS AND FOLDING INSTRUCTIONS 





STANDARDIZED 
DEXTER D-16 AND D-32 














ADDITIONAL-SETS OF THESE Leong itil hres Des fei 
. BE GIVEN TO OPERATORS, LAY-OUT 
AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN THE. PRODUCT oF 
TRE DOUBLEI6 AND DOUBLE-32 FOLDER. 














MENT > as HOSE Bu 
x apie x ATIC er 


APER es nee , 1 VARIG 
On Ss! 
BEER FOLDER COMPANY 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, DEXTER FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
SVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MAGHINES 


28 WEST 23RD. STREET New Yor« City | 








= 

By using the eleven miniature dummies pictured above when 
planning all large edition booklet, catalog, book and publication 
work to be folded on double sixteen machines, you can trace each 


step of the job from beginning to end and know what the result 
will be. 


The impositions, guide edges and folding instructions contained in 
this set of dummies give you a bird’s eye view of your finished job 
before it is started. You can be sure that work laid out and planned 
in accordance with the specifications given on these miniature 
folds can be handled with the least time, cost and trouble in any 


bindery equipped for large edition work. 


Plan your printing jobs from the binding end first, and know your 
binder’s equipment. These folds will help you to better understand 
the importance of right binding specifications. 


If you are interested in large edition work, send for 
your set of Double-16 Dummies today—no charge 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders, Cutters, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, 


Covering and Wire-Stitching Machines 
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Buy One Little Kelly and it will 
Quickly Pay for Another 


























Kelly Automatic Job Press (The Little Kelly) with Extension Delivery (an extra) 


Sold also without Extension Delivery 


©€Credit for any measure of success 
Chas. I. B ur SESS I have had or may have will be shared 
S Lo ° . with the Little Kelly because of its 
a UIS, Says e— efficiency and dependability.9? 


Manager Reton, St. Louis, says: “Mr. Burgess has made a wonderful success of his grow- 
ing business.” Early in 1921 Mr. Burgess had one each 1414x22 in. and 8x12 in. platens 
and one 10x15 in. mechanical feed platen. He was progressing slowly. In May, 1921, he 
bought a Little Kelly, and began to progress rapidly. In October, 1921, he bought a second 
Little Kelly. We now have his order for another Kelly Press. 

Mr. Burgess insists on getting high average produc- The presses were started on Monday night, February 
tion from his Little Kellys. On March 5th he wrote us 27th, at 12 o’clock, and the run was completed on Fri- 
about a great run of one job on his two Little Kellys, | day, March 3d, at 7.30 a.m. Running continuously for 
involving the wages of only one operator: “I believe you 79% hours, stopping only to oil presses and fill ink 


will be interested in knowing that I have just finished fountains, we averaged 3170 per hour on each press.” 
a run of 504,670 impressions on my two Little Kellys. It’s the average that regulates the profits. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO NEAREST SELLING HOUSE OF THE 


0A; mericd nN ‘Type F ounders Com pa ny Developer and Manufacturer of the Kelly Press; 


and also to BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 
Washington (D. C.), Dallas, Omaha and Seattle; Dopson PrinTERS SuppLy Company, Atlanta; and ToRoNTo TyPE FouNDRY 
Company, for Canada east of Port Arthur. In Canada west of Port Arthur, AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoMPANY, Winnipeg. 














SET IN MEMBERS OF THE CLOISTER FAMILY 
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Basically right! 


The basic rightness of the Ludlow for Display 
is daily demonstrated on every-day display 
composition, which, in reality, consists of the 
setting of single lines—single lines of a type- 
face, size or measure. 





The setting by hand, from Ludlow brass matri- 
ces, provides an endless supply of new type- 
faces on quality slugs and produces greatest 
speed at lowest cost. 


From | 2-point all the way up to 60-point with- 
out a mold or machine change means a steady 
flow of quality display composition. Com- 
positors always have the very typeface they 
want—and all they want of it. 


Increased business and profit naturally follow the 
installation of the Ludlow for Display composition 


The flexibility of the Ludlow System 
makes it adaptable to all classes of 





— : display composition. You are neither 

% too big nor too small to profit by the 

Y advantages of the Ludlow. You 

Z should get all the facts. 

% 

y, 

Y* 

| Ludlow Typograph Company 
LUDLOW STEEL CABINET 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH 
Holds 20 fonts Ludlow Brass Casting all faces on quality slugs, 


Matrices and case for univer- Eastern Office, 606 World Bldg., New York City from 12 pt. to 60 pt. without 


sal spaces and quads mold or machine change 












LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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Folders Feeds from the Roll! 





Folder Feeders 
Press Feeders 
Wire Stitcher Feeders Perforates, K 
Cutters Punches, F 
Roll Feed Job Presses Slits, ri 
Gathering Machines Cuts into sheets, 
Covering Machines or, Rewinds. - 
Round Hole Cutters ca an a : 
Pneumatic Appliances Print in two colors, “ 
Bundling Presses Back up form, pl 
Slip-Sheet Separators Collate duplicates = 
Sheet Varnishers IN ONE OPERATION ye! 
Tipping Machines . q 
Ruling Machines The SHATTUCK & BICKFORD ROLL FEED EQUIPMENT we 
Ruling Machine Feeders in coniunction with the standard C. & P. Jobbing Press, thus 0 
Press Slitters placing your jobbing work on the High Production Basis. pl 
Etc Complete details cheerfully furnished. Bie 
CHRISTENSEN STITCHER FEEDER new pesicy 
Mechanical Balance High Speed Easy Adjustments 
Good Reliable Service 
. oe * 
var. 
iB ee \ 
e __ ee oe i} 
Investigate! wr) 
2a 











This latest type Stitcher Feeder is backed by over fifteen years’ stitcher 
feeder experience. Mechanically balanced, permitting 140 to 600 staples 
per minute with only one feeding operation, inserting signatures direct on 
the machine. 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO, Ine ™ 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery Sole 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG. TRANSPORTATION BLDC. 
34th St. and Eighth Ave. 608 So. Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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CHAMBERS KING CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


Attached to Chambers Double 16—32 Insert Folder 


King Continuous Combing 
Feeders have been improved, 
simplified and developed to 
the highest state of efficiency. 


Control feature operates 
pneumatically, insuring in- 
stant and simultaneous ac- 
tion of different parts of the 
machine, obviating the com- 
plicated mechanism common 
to strictly mechanical feed- 
ers such as gears, rods, 
cranks, levers and cams, re- 
quiring continuous adjust- 
ments. 


Recent installations made in 
some of America’s finest 
plants. 


Investigate and learn why. 





FROHN PILE FEEDER G. R. S. BOOK and PAMPHLET FOLDER 


attached to Cleveland Folder Model. Jobber 28 


8 ea” GF 
BEM CE 
A searinincone 1 See 


as 





No speed is too fast for the FROHN FEEDER Benefited by years of experience, we have pro- 


—feeding small sheets up to 12,000 an hour. 
Let us furnish list of users together with Photo- 


static testimonial exhibit. 


duced a Model Jobbing Folder, superior in design 
and wonderfully built. 

Scientifically geared to get an even distribution of 
power, reducing friction and strain, permitting 


Built by the originators of this type feeder. speed and reducing upkeep. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada for 
CHAMBERS BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. (Folding and Feeding Machinery) 
L. J. FROHN CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. (Simplex Pile Feeders, Disc Ruling Machines) 


Sole Eastern Agents for 


CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO., Racine, Wis. (Wire Stitcher Feeders) 
BERRY MACHINE CO., St. Louis, Mo. (Round Hole Cutters and Pneumatic Appliances) 
SHATTUCK & BICKFORD, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. (Roll Feed Job Presses) 
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Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys 


SQUARE CORNERS INSIDE wy 


are the choice of the 
Galley-Wise Printer 


The Single Piece All- 
Purpose Steel Galley 





SEALED LOGE 


Rigid, Smooth, Durable, 
Strong, Accurate, Light, Economical 


NOTE PA TENT DRAINAGE FEA TURE 





CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are moulded into shape from a single piece of selected cold- 
rolled steel, smooth as brass, with no flakes or blisters. They have reinforced electric-welded square corners inside 
and a beaded edge of metal extending around bottom, which gives extra strength and rigidity. This construction per- 
mits type matter to stand squarely on its feet for proofing, also provides drainage channels which, leading to drainage 
holes in corners, carry off all cleaning fluids, insuring freedom from rust or corrosion—a patented feature. 


CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are made in all standard job, news and mailing sizes, 
including the new sizes, 13-ems plus 1-point and 26!4-ems plus 2 points for newspaper work. These latter sizes can 
be furnished with Challenge Non-Removable or Removable Galley Locks. 


CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are packed in waxed paper and shipped in specially designed 


wire-bound wood containers, reaching purchaser in perfect condition—no bent galleys. 
A SAMPLE GALLEY will be cheerfully sent for examination upon request, to any one interested. WRITE TODAY. 


Write us or any dealer in printers’ supplies and specify ‘‘Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys’’ 





The large shop The Strongest Iron 
cannot afford 


cota auitle, Furniture Made 
out one ——— “¢ 


The Small 
Shop can 
afford to 
own one 


Send for List 
of Sizes and Prices 





Shown in use as a 
Type-high Machine 





Challenge saving Printers’ 




















The Hoerner Siute:Bord 
and Type-High Machine 


Saves half the time in make-ready on all forms 
containing mounted plates. Has both a Knife and 
File Plane. Makes cuts type-high, squares, miters 
rule, trims slugs, bevels patent block plates, etc., 
It pays for itself in a short time. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 





Iron Furniture 


Made from highest grade fine-grained castings, 
Micro-ground to point system accuracy. It is light, 
rigid and positively accurate. The size in picas 
(x2 points) is in raised figures on both sides of each 
piece. Holes in each piece allow for drainage. Note 
particularly the cross-braces cast in each piece which 
gives extra strength and finger-hold when in form. 


SEND FOR LIST OF SIZES AND PRICES 





THE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY CO. 














alle nge 


reations_ 
Giga = 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
124 S. Wells Street 461 Eighth Avenue 
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THE TRUE TEST IS 
When They Buy the Second Time 


Bw: Tr 


SEY BOLD 








FIG, 2040 


Illustration of 40, 44 and 50-inch Sizes 


THE SEYBOLD AUTOMATIC CUTTER 
Establishes a Definite Standard of Value 


For Details Ask for Circular 2040 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Sales Agencies and Service Stations: 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas © SanFrancisco Toronto Paris London _— Buenos Aires Stockholm 
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Rough Shaving—First Finishing Operation 


THE LIMIT 


Working within one one-thousandth ofan inch maybé 








oer called che/imitofaccuracy. Shaving the back ofan electro i" ‘ . 


type to one hundred and fifty-two one-thousandths 
the standard thickness for unblocked plates—is an operation calling 


for extreme precision on the part of the machine that does the work ie 
ick oO 


Our smooth shaver performs this operation with unfailing reguith hi 


larity because we use a micrometer gauge to check this machine. Thi W. 
gauge is such a scientific instrument that it tells us without guessing 
just how to keep the machine set at hair-trigger accuracy. “nm 

br the 


Ac 
hilade 








Indeed we use a micrometer gauge to check all our machines 
where accuracy of performance is essential to the perfection of ou 
finished product. 


ROYAL ELECTR@) 
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Smooth Shaving — Final Finishing Operation 


DF ACCURACY 


Every motion we make is studied, so that if possible each motion 
pill constitute a sufficient reason for giving Royal the preference on all 
portant electrotyping work. 














calling This accuracy of thickness we mention because few buyers stop 
workfe think of electrotyping accuracy in terms of thickness. And yet it is 
ack of uniformity in thickness that causes the printer so much trouble 


ei ith his make-ready and with his color values. 
,e HN 


lessing 





We make duplicate plates with a full appreciation of the printer’s 
roblems and the more exacting these problems the more eager we are 


_ [prthe work. 
chines 


él Address your next order for exacting work to 624 Sansom Street, 


hiladelphia. 


cg YPE COMPANY 
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INTRODUCING A MODERNIZED “OLD FRIEND” 


A very successful Manufacturer of Printing says: ‘‘ Brought up to date in 
its operating essentials, the drum cylinder press will handle a great deal of 
ordinary work very profitably, and represent a reduced initial investment.” 





This ‘‘drum cylinder” has been kept up-to-date. 


y WV) u \\\ 


‘al 
&) e KS 


e i Ww 
| “rr. 





The One-Revolution STANDARD 





It has a pyramid distribution capable of any work possible on any two-roller press. 


The inking device is so constructed that a sweep of a lever carries fountain and 
rollers away from the cylinder, making everything easy of access for adjustment 


or removal. 
It has silent gripper mechanism, registers perfectly, and will deliver the smallest 
sheets with a very narrow gripper margin. 


It is built in 3 sizes:—27?4 x 40 bed, 331% x 48 bed, and 38 x 51 bed,—by the 
builders of the two-revolution UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT BABCOCK PRESS. 


There is an interesting booklet on the subject. Ask for ‘“‘The Babcock One- 
Revolution”’ folder. 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 


Main Office and Factory—New London, Connecticut 
New York Office—38 Park Row 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, 
MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada, Toronto (Ontario) and Winnipeg (Manitoba) 

JOHN HADDON & COMPANY, Agents, London, Eng. GORDON & GOTCH, General Agents for Australia 

NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY, General Agents for Mexico, Central America and Scuth America 

LETTERGIETERIJ “AMSTERDAM,” General Agents for Holland. Belgium and the Dutch Possessions 

HANSEN & SKOTVEDT. General Agents f or Norway. KARL M. GRONBERG . Agent for Sweden. F. L. BIE, Agent for Denmark 
AMERICAN TRADING COMPANY, 25 Broad St.. New York City, Agents for China and Japan : 
HAMILTON FISH & COMPANY, Barquillo, 26, Madrid, Spain, and 120 Broadway, New York City, Agents for Spain 


Seattle 
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“Fair and Warmer” 





Or perhaps it’s “Rain and Colder” or 
“Rising Temperature, with Increasing 
Cloudiness,” or any other of the Weather 
Man’s favorite combinations. 


Every one of them means a different 
problem for the pressman. Ink is very 
sensitive to the slightest change in atmos- 
phericconditions. Any variation in temper- 
ature or humidity affects it unfavorably. The 
usual result is an excessive amount of tack. 


The manufacturer can make ink only 
to fit average atmospheric conditions. It 
is sometimes possible, of course, to secure 
special mixings for each job, but even 
this doesn’t always work out satisfac- 
torily. The ink is made up to fit today’s 
weather, which is bright and warm. To- 
morrow may be cool and damp, and your 
special ink will not work. 


With Reducol in the shop, you need not 
worry about sudden changes in the weather. 
Reducol adjusts the ink to any atmos- 
pheric conditions. It does not thin the ink 
—it merely softens it, and greatly im- 
proves the distribution—thereby making 
the ink go much farther. 


It does more than that. It is a safe dryer 
and helps to preserve the rollers. It cuts 
down offset and slipsheeting. In short, 
Reducol, by adjusting the ink to the job, 
produces better printing, saves much time 
and work, and helps you to make the 
profit you figured on when you made your 
estimate. 


We could fill this page with enthusiastic 
endorsements of Reducol from the leading 
printers, lithographers and box and bag 
manufacturers in the country. But we 
realize that the only way we can convince 
you, who have never used Reducol, is to 
get you to try it. Nothing we could say 
—nothing any other printer could say— 
would make any difference if Reducol 
didn’t make good for you in your ownshop. 


So we repeat again our standing offer 
to any responsible house: Order five or ten 
pounds of Reducol and use it for thirty 
days. Try it on your hardest jobs and in 
all kinds of weather conditions. If it 
doesn’t make good—if you are not satis- 
fied with the results—our bill will be 
cancelled. 


Could any proposition be fairer? 
Why not take us up on it? 











INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. I-6, 135 SOUTH EAST STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Hoops, Ltd. 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35/37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 
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— _ oa The Seth Gayle 
¢ <i battery of Gordons. 


* 
; ‘ 
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Seth Gayle Company 
RICHMOND, VA. 
PRINTING PLANT MUST MAKE MONEY if it is to stay in 


business. 










Here is a picture that indicates why the Seth Gayle Company pros- with 
pers—a picture of equipment that produces excellent printing at a low it 
cost—a picture of profit. him 

Not one or two Chandler & Price Presses—but seven of them. A TI 
battery of Gordons that grew from a few because of a consistent ability logic 
to produce good printing at the lowest operating cost per hour of any also 
press available today. into 

W 


Have you received gratis your set of Chandler & Price BUSINESS GETTERS 
from your jobber? If not, write him or us direct. 













| * EXHIBITOR ° oe Yq 
a Boston Graphic Arts Exposition ; 


August 28 to September 2 








The Chandler & Price 
Cutler mentioned here. 


Melvin W. Kenney 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HE foreman of this concern states that this Chandler & Price 
Cutter cuts accurately. He states that he is very much pleased 
with the machine. 

It is this noticeable feature—accurate cutting—that probably attracted 
him just as it has attracted other users. 

The fact that he is pleased with the machine is to be expected—it is 
logical that the firm which builds the Chandler & Price Press should . 
also build an exceptional cutter. Long life, free from trouble, is built 
into all Chandler & Price equipment. 


Write for booklet on presses, ‘“‘ The Profit in Printing,” or for booklet on 
cutters, ‘ The Profitable Way to Buy a Cutter.” 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 


The Chandler & Price Semi-Steel Chase—Guaranteed Against Breakage ——+> 


“EXHIBITOR * _. 
(Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 
August 28 to September 2 A 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 


‘T 
































Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 





Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmer 







No. 1 to trim books from 
5x7 to gxi2. 

No. 2 to trim books from 

7x9 to 12x16. 


Made in two sizes. 





PATENTED 


Both machines are quickly adjustable to any intermediate size, using the regular half-inch 
cutting stick. It shears from the back of the book and does clean, accurate work up to a 
speed of 24 packages per minute 41% inches or less in height. 


Nothing in trimmers has ever been made to compare with it. They are in use in a number of 
the largest catalogue and magazine printing houses in the country. If you have work suitable 
for it you can not afford to be without it. We will be glad to send any further information. 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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Give Your Machinist a Chance 


Don’t be one of those employers who willingly spend much 
in machine equipment but /##/e in adequate preparation for 
its proper maintenance; who engage a trained mechanic to 
keep the machines running —but “‘slow him up” by failing to 
provide him with reasonable working facilities or adequate 
accommodations for storage of tools and expensive parts. 











Steel, No. 478-A 


Give him a chance. Hamilton 
Work Benches will help. The 
design shown hereon is made 
of steel with a heavy 1%4 in. 
rock-maple work top and pro- 
vides your machinist with a 
real workshop,a definite place 
for his tools and working 
equipment and adequate and 
convenient facilities for stor- 
age of all needed parts. 


Wood, No. 3045. 

DETAILS 

Working top (wood) and back board with Shelf and 
Tool Strap. 

Specially designed drawer for Liners. 

Specially designed drawer for cleaning Space Bands 
and storage of Graphite. 

Three blank drawers equipped with a total of 147 
removable steel boxes for storage of screws, 
washers, etc. 

Drawer with removable partitions for miscellancous 
parts. 

Center compartment with large drawer and shelves. 

Specially designed drawer for storage of Ejector 
Blades; capacity 93. 

Specially designed drawer for holding Space Bands. 

Four inclined drawers for Matrices, and one drawer 
specially arranged to accommodate Drills. 

Height, over all, 55 in.; to work top, 34 in.;. total 
floor space required, 79 x 29 in. 

Finish: Steel, olive green baked enamel; wood, 
antique gloss. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturin’, Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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A Revolution in Printing 


Methods! 


Displacement of the human press feeder means lower costs in print- 
ing — means increased production—increased income for the printer, 
an advance as important as typesetting itself. But it must be done by 
using a rapid and reliable paper feeder for the printing press, ruling 


machine and folder. ail 
LEIMAN BROS. 


ROTARY POSITIVE 
HIGH PRESSURE 





produce a steady air blast to loosen 
the paper sheets on the pile, and a 
constant never failing vacuum to 
carry the sheet along. No speed too 
rapid for these Pumps. 


They take up their own wear by the action of centrifugal force. 





Also used for Agitating Electrotype Solutions 





Among the feeders, folders and rulers using the machines are Kelly, Frohn, 
Cottrell, Dexter, Miehle, Duval, Hickok, Meisel, Hall and many others. 


GET YOUR FEEDER RIGHT-— see that it has one of these Air Pumps. 
You’ll be delighted with the service. 


LEIMAN BROS. 


BD5-81 Walker Street NEW YORK 





MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
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ns. wi a tase 


A Modern Printing Plant built for the C. R. Moore Company, Pittsburgh, by The Austin Company. 


Move Into a Building of Your Own 


2 sit i Why continue to pay high rent and handicap your 
business with cramped quarters when you can build 
a plant of your own and have it ready in less than 
sixty days ? 

Many Austin clients in the printing industry have reduced 
operating costs, increased profits and given their customers 
better service at the same time by getting out of the congested 

; preg i : district and moving into buildings of their own. 
Interior of the C. R. Moore Company’s plant shown above. Your building will be exactly suited to the special needs 
of your business, it will be roomy, light and airy, it will be a 
thoroughly substantial structure and capable of quick, econom- 
ical extension as necessity requires. 

You will have the benefit of Austin’s fifty years experience 
in building construction and plant layout. Let Austin engin- 
eers discuss this important question with you. Consultation 
involves no obligation. Phone, wire or use this coupon. 





THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Engineers and Builders 


Kuterlor off printing build- CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT DALLAS 
ing built for the Hamilton PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
Industrial | Corporation, THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


East Greenbush, N. Y., 
by Tie Austin Company. 





Austin construction is now under way for the American 
Book Co., at Bloomfield, N. J., and for the Haddon 
Press Co., at Camden, N. J. The Tribune Publishing 
Co. are owners of an Austin building at Warren, Ohio. 
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HE KNOWS 


HE Miehle owner has the satisfaction 
of knowing that money cannot buy a 
better press. 
He knows also that he has at his com- 


mand the full limit of quality and quan- 
tity obtainable on two-revolution presses. 


He knows as well that both of these may be obtained 
with the greatest possible ease or convenience. 
































And above all, he knows that his press will give him 
full service for the longest possible period of time and 
always may be considered a cash asset of great value. 


AACA 
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The Real Electrotype 
Has No Competition 





Consider the fact that it is the ELECTROTYPE that car- 
ries practically the whole load of modern letter-press color- 
printing. 


Consider the major printing problems—the giant tasks of vol- 
ume production and quality combined that are helplessly 
dependent upon the reproductive accuracy of the modern 
electrotype. 


Consider nickel-steel—the marvelous printing surface with 
which the electrotyper now faces his product—making it 
last twice as long as it did ten years ago and making it print 
better and with less attention. 


Then ask yourself what would happen to the printing indus- 
try if the whole load of modern letter-press printing were 
suddenly thrown upon any process or method which aims to 
compete in any sense of the word with the real electrotype. 





The real electrotype is a means to an end—the end being 
economy of result. And just so long as the result includes 
quality, no process of duplication thus far invented should 
be considered. 











INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of 
ELECTROTYPERS 
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A Distinct Achievement 


The SHERIDAN Combination Gatherer, Stitcher and 
Coverer, sounds a new notein SHERIDAN Supremacy 


The SHERIDAN Continuous Coverer and the Improved Gathering 
Machine are now combined by our new Side Wire Stitcher, making 
it practical to run the three machines in combination without any loss 
of output, and still retain the splendid quality of product for which 
the SHERIDAN machines are justly famous. 


Special attention is called to the clean flat back and perfect register of 
the cover, also to the jogging mechanism on the Stitcher, which is 
exceptionally simple and accurate. 


~ 





The Stitcher can be furnished so as to stitch either two or three staples 
in each book, and can also be built as a separate unit, with feed table 
and delivery end, or can be attached to any regular Gatherer already in 
use, at a nominal cost. 


Write for particulars or let us know when a salesman can call. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


401 Broadway 609 South Clark Street 63 Hatton Garden 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LONDON, E. C. No. 1, ENGLAND 
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Olitgeltiaey an MAULOMcesmer i nmeye 


Westvaco pulp and paper. 





Presswork performance is 
the reason for Westvaco 
preference. 





More printing is done on 
Westvaco Brand Papers than 
on any other similar groups 
of standard grades. 





S.. reverse side 
of this insert for 
the National List 
of the Westvaco 
by e-vete  Ditieatosticees 










The 


Mill Price List 
zy 


Nelvo-Enamel 
Marquette Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 
Westmont Enamel 


nnacle, -stroi 
mk bossing Enam 


INDIA 


Wiehe “ealith. 


Westvaco Super 

-Yestvaco M.F 
\stvaco Lggsbell 

stvaco Text 


OIA BROWN BLUE GOLDENROD 





The Mill Price List 


Distributors of : 





Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 





be 





Atlanta 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Augusta, Me. 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Baltimore 

Bradley-Reese Company 
Birmingham 

Graham Paper Company 
Boston 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Buffalo 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Chicago 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Cincinnati 
The Chattield & Woods Co. 


Cleveland 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Dallas 

Graham Paper Company 
Des Moines 

Carpenter Paper Co. 


Detroit 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


El Paso 

Graham Paper Company 
Houston 

Graham Paper Company 
Kansas City 

Graham Paper Company 
Milwaukee 


E. A. Bouer Company 





Minneapol 


Graham Paper Company 


Nashvil 
Graham Paper Company 
New Haven 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
New Orlear 
Graham Paper Company 
New Yor! 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Norfolk, | 
Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Omaha 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia 

Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 
Pittsburgh 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Providence: 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond, Va. 

Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Rochester 

The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
St. Louis 

Graham Paper Company 

St. Paul 

Graham Paper Company 
Washington, D. C. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
York, Pa. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
























The Thompson Type, Lead 
and Rule Caster 


The only machine that makes the equal 
of the best foundry type at ome-third 
its present cost, from linotype or our 
own matrices. 

Simple in Construction, Easy 

to Learn and Easy to Operate 





Type, borders, quads and spaces, 5 to 
48 pt.; leads, slugs and rules, 2 to 12 pt. 
automatically cut to any length; a// 
from one machine. 


EXHIBITOR ° NN 
B oston Graphic Arts Exposition 


Thompson Type Machine Co. 


223 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 





























A Troublesome Power Problem 


Solved in a Very Simple Way 


Every printer who has had experience with motor drive knows that constant speed motors 
are efficient, cost little, and give no trouble. 


And, conversely, that variable speed A. C. motors are an unend- 
ing source of expense and trouble. 


Here’s a way of getting variable speed (any speed from zero to maximum) 
from Constant speed motors: Equip your presses, and other machinery, 


_ MARATHON “OK” 
VENTILATED PULLEYS 


and allow belt to SLIP, when you want reduced speed 


The blast of air pulled through the hollow hub by the turbine- 
like flange keeps both pulley and belt cool. 


We supply pulley, belt-tightening mechanism and belt complete, ready to 
install, at less cost than the price of a variable speed motor alone. 


ee els ae ot Marathon Electric Manufacturing Company 
single press, or your entire plant. 30 Island Street, Wausau, Wisconsin 
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The Certainty of (Quality ~ 


| the pressman can 
obtain a good looking 
sheet from inferior~ 
printing plates~how 
much more business can 
you have and hold when 
you procure Lead Mould’ 
electrotype duplicates. 










































Plate Makers to 
the Graphic Arts 
































LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504W24“Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 
































Dexter Truck Loading Suction Pile Feeder (ross Continuous Feeder 


AN Automatic Feeder adds 2 5% to 40% to the output of the press. This increase 


in production will pay 100% on the investment on basis of 60% running time. 


TWO DISTINCT TYPES OF 
PRESS FEEDERS 


The Dexter Truck Loading Suction Pile Feeder may be attached to all sizes and makes 
of Two Revolution Cylinder presses, Offset presses, Lithograph presses and Cutting 
and Creasing presses. Handles stock ranging in thickness from French Folio to 
heavy card board. Gives register that passes most exacting requirements at a speed 


as fast as the press will deliver. Simplifies stock handling problems. 


%, rOSS (ontinuous Feeder may be attached to all sizes and makes of Two Revolution 
Cylinder presses, and folding machines. Handles stock ranging in thickness from 
French Folio to 10 point board. Adapted to plants handling job, magazine, book 
and color work. Requires a minimum amount of space back of machine and is re- 


loaded without stopping press or folder. 


THIRTY-FIVE years of intimate contact with every class of shop has enabled 
us to offer types of Automatic Feeders best suited for various conditions 


under which each will have to work. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd Street, New York 





Folders, Cross Continuous, Dexter Suction and ‘Dexter Combing Pile Feeders 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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UNDER OUR NEW PLAN 


EVERY PRINTER 


CAN NOW AFFORD THE 


» Duro Overlay Process 


In use from Coast to Coast and from 
Canada to the Gulf. 


“IT HAS STOOD THE TEST”’ 














- *JHERE is now no reason why any Printer should hesitate to 

accept our liberal offer. We want every Printer to use the 
Duro Overlay Process. We want every Printer to know the Duro 
Overlay Board and its uses. It is the best and cheapest in the 
market today. We want every Printer to write us and learn 
about this Practical-Durable-System of making cuts print as they 
should. Ask for samples and how they are made. 

















Process Patented 


802 Bartlett Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








PRINTED WITH DURO OVERLAY 

































Decrease Pressroom Costs 
Increase Your Bank Account 


It can be done by stopping the leaks in your profits caused by 
offset, static electricity, sheet straightening, slip sheeting and 
wasted stock. These sources of loss can be eliminated by the 


Craig Electro-Magnetic 
Gas Device 


This device permits the use of full color, allows work to be 
backed up in half the time usually required and enables the 
press to be run at full speed at all times. 










Just write and tell us where to ship this device. You can give it a 
thorough trial without obligating yourself in any way. If the device 
fails to make good on all our claims, ship it back and we’ll cancel the 
charge. We know it wil! make good or we wouldn’t make the offer. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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‘The Use of Our Inks 


by the many high class 
magazines which set the 
standard in printing 1s 
proof of their quality. 


The success of these 
publications must great- 
ly depend on their 


attractive appearance. 


ESSYEW INKS 


Trade Mark 


WRITE FOR SPECIMENS 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


New York Factories and Main Offices 
Park Avenue and 146th Street 


CHICAGO 
501 Plymouth Court 
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To All Ye Who Seek Profits! 





The wide range of work—2 sheets to % of an inch of 
paper—of which the MONITOR No.1 is capable, 
together with those qualities so necessary for 
SERVICE which are built into all MONITOR 
machines, make it a worth while dividend payer 
in any shop where a stitcher can be used. 


Know the Monitor before Buying! 


Write for Booklet No. 27 





LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


Builders of Wire Stitchers for Thirty Years. 
1153 Fulton Street 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Se RM cit subaeex bob mccesnreenaches<0 sess roe aeuemne Toronto, Canada 
SOS RETA no kn ais sesh desiwakwceseaenieswsscudentem Montreal, Canada 
Ee NE 4 Ce eee Cape Town, South Africa 
i Ig svc kaceden dénessuaeneucanensonad tley, England 






i ND sk unas chs kwkneeekenseesd sOnu eda ceaanee Paris, France 
LETTERGIETER!J “AMSTERDAM”... .Amsterdam, Holland 
CCAS SMIAGEIEE S90: MOK ois csusssnsen ss Senne cabwscwesanee’s Sydney, Australia 


Y “EXHIBITOR * on} 
‘Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 


August 28 to September 2 





































Vv HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Mount Picasant Prees 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 





August 15, 1921 





Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Gentlemen: 





doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’ on 
the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 
having of these blankets on the presses has saved the 
smashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if 
the original hard oacking had been in use. 





The only pessible objection to the blanket 
which we can see is that it takes up so much room’on 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 





tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will’ continue to use 
them, as we feel certain they are @ distinct help and 
advantage in our pressroom, 







J HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 





(Rott 


RBM/MB 











very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec. 


M6 Fan Qau 





CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF 
BLANKETS 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
time, and a decided decrease in wear 
on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 





Write for booklet and price list. 











CARMICHAEL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











BLANKET COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Electrotypin3, vs. 
Wood Flon3, Stereotypin? 


I have just completed a personal investigation, covering a period of two months, 
of the various processes of making printing plates in the principal countries of 
Europe. I can say without fear of contradiction that the invention of the “dry 
flong’”’ (as the dry mat is termed in Europe) and its satisfactory development, 
has brought the stereotyping process into general use in printing plants through- 
out continental Europe and England. 


The average American printer would not believe it possible to produce from 
stereotype plates the really splendid printing that is done from them abroad. 
But that is because the American printer does not understand the dry mat 
process and its advantages. He has been prejudiced against stereotyping and 
solely because of the necessity, heretofore, for heating his type and the inferior 
printing quality of the plate cast from the crude and primitive hand made matrix. 
He has been forced to use electrotypes at a cost TEN times higher than for dry 
mat stereotypes and has had to wait TWENTY times as long for a set of plates. 





The dry mat has perfected stereotyping and has eliminated all the drawbacks of 
that process. In Europe electrotyping is used to a very limited extent because 
it is slow and prohibitive in cost. Under proper conditions the dry mat stereo- 
type plate will print just as well and save much money and time. Yet another 
very important point. It is altogether unnecessary to store stereotype plates for 
future use. The indestructible dry matrices only need be kept and new plates 
cast from them in jig time whenever required. 


This company is now installing complete dry mat stereotyping plants in printing 
plants at trifling cost. To make perfect printing plates requires no previous 
experience and the plant occupies little space. 


Progressive printers cannot afford to overlook the WOOD FLONG STEREO- 
TYPING process. 


The Electrotype Is Doomed 


BENJAMIN WOOD, President 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Sole manufacturers of dry mats in U. S. A. 
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United Printing Machinery Company 








3 Houses 


That use a 
total of 1 2 6 
U. P.M. 
Vacuum 
-Bronzers 









U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co...... 


ODETTE MOAN AOD ss hvu kas in exesauwosaee 10 
Stecher Lithograph Co............... 8 
Forbes Litho, Mig. Co: ..........05. “y 
Calvert: Dathorraph Goss ...cs oscasces 6 
National Folding Box & Paper Co.... 6 
Nevins Church Press. sso .4.00006006 6 
American Lithograph Co............. 5 
Wm. Steiner Sons & Co.............. 5 
Brockway-Fitzhugh-Stewart, Inc...... 4 
Columbia Graphophone Co........... 4 
Heywood Strasser & Voight Litho. Co. 4 
Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co........... 4 
TUE Or lc 57 ae © Clee e ee 4 
Pasbach-Voice Lithograph Co........ 4 
Simpson & Doeller Co................ 4 
ASTON EY ROO i iisseeeskessekees sous 3 
isord Battsmpre Press ss... 055.000.6660. 3 
Maryland Color Printing Co......... 3 
Sackett & Wilhelms Corp............ 3 
Schmidt Lithograph Co.............. 3 
Victor Talking Machine Co.......... 3 


DVANRANNG ESTOS b6ioh 6565 ssueesocsesee 


RE-ORDERS TELL 











The ONLY 


Known 
Means 


of entirely eliminating 
static electricity 1s 


THE 
Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer 






Makes Presses Deliver Light Paper 


LIKE — 
THIS | ma «(CY 















Send for copy of ‘‘ Facts’’ 





























38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 
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UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


604 FISHER BUILDING 
CHICAGO BOSTON 





83 BROAD STREET 
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WE WILL EXHIBIT AT THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
August 28 to September 2, 1922 
Mechanics Building, Boston, Massachusetts 





at S 














Truck 
Platform 


To beusedin 
connection 
with BERRY 
STAND- 
ING BOOK 
PRESS. 





Berry Pneumatic 
Standing Book 
Press 


UR Standing Book Press is 

operated so as to obtain any 
pressure on books desired from 
100 Ibs. to 4000 Ibs. 


The size of this press is 20x 
272 x48 inches high. 


Very strongly built and easy 
to operate. 


One or two of these presses 
will handle the output of the 
largest bindery when our trucks 
are used in connection with the 
press. 


Berry Horizontal Signature Press 


With this machine, signatures, catalogs, books and 
so on are quickly and uniformly compressed into 
easily handled bundles. This press is fitted with a 
10-inch cylinder that gives a 14-inch stroke. Blocks 
are 1015x1014 inches. Extensions may be added to 
the blocks, if necessary, in order to accommodate 
sheets a few inches larger than this. We also build 
this machine in upright model. 


BERRY MACHINE CoO. 
309 N. Third Street St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Nothing Else Just Like It 





UNIQUE in itself, nothing has 
ever been produced equal 
to ot even approaching the 
Franklin Printing Price List 


@ Used daily by thousands 
of printers in all parts of the 
world, it is spoken of as the 
“Printers’ Bible” @ As a 
part of the Franklin Printers 
Service it is helping printers 
to better business methods 


There may be imitations, but imitating 
means the greatest possible recommen- 
dation—the highest kind of endorsement 


Write for the special 60-day guarantee offer 
and investigate this service for yourself 


CThe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utab 
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This Space for Your 
Thoughts 











The story is quickly and simply told—A high speed 
Kidder Special Rotary for —_ — Think of it! 





More Thought 
Space 











KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 166 W. Jackson St., CHICAGO 


(Sag 
t= al " 
n=" 


Co = Black 

| Adominant type face 

A bold Roman that is a genuine design 
It delivers the message with 

the convincing force of 

powerful expression 


Write for Specimen Printcraft Illustrates 
Showing Sizes 6 Point to 120 Point Font 8 Designs and 68 Tint Blocks 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


CHICAGO - WASHINGTON, D.C. - DALLAS « SAINT LOUIS - KANSAS CITY - OMAHA « SAINT PAUL - SEATTLE 
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Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis 


15,500 on Cameo— 
Now 11,000 More in Inland Printer 


We venture to say that this is the first time an 
engraving house ever displayed a used halftone 
as a specimen—especiallv in a magazine. 


The STAFFORD-TONE which printed the 
illustration above was first used to print 15,000 
post cards on Cameo. Now you see it in 
THE INLAND PRINTER—another run of 11,000, 
although on enameled stock this time. 


You know how destructive of engravings are 
the deservedly popular dull-coated papers. 
From original halftones like the above— 
square finish without line—many printers 
consider 5,000 the maximum number of good 
impressions possible on such stock. The un- 


protected edges of the halftone, scraped by 
the paper and thumped by the rollers, are 
usually quickly broken, and a harsh, dirty 
line appears. 


This STAFFORD-TONE printed 15,500 
perfect impressions on dull-coated enamel, and 
now takes its chances in publication. And 
this is an especially hard test, because there 
is so much detail at the edges. 


STAFFORD-TONES are fine copper halftones 
with a nickel-steel face. They combine the 
fidelity to subject of the original halftone with 
the hard wearing and the better printing 
qualities of the nickeltype. STAFFORD- 
TONES cost no more than ordinary halftones. 


We shall be glad to send a small sample and further 


information. 


Ask any questions that may occur to vou. 


Stafford Engraving Company 


ARTISTS : 


DESIGNERS : ENGRAVERS 


Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 
Indianapolis 
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Do you print Catalogues, Magazines, 
Direct Mail Advertising? 


If so there is a Meisel Press to fit the production requirements of your plant. 


There is an increasing demand for catalogues and other forms of direct mail 
advertising and growing opportunities for printers who can supply this demand. 
To supply material for a large direct mail campaign only a fast rotary press can 


This wodemackher produce the work at a low enough cost. 
pears on every press 
panama it Meisel Adjustable Rotary Presses are designed to handle a great variety of jobs 
— a where speed is desired without sacrificing quality. One rotary press has the 

and durability. “ e . 2 . 
capacity of several sheet fed presses. Any printer who produces work in sufficient 


quantities should investigate the economy and efficiency of Meisel Presses. 


Many years’ experience in building and designing presses for all kinds of work 
enables us to give you expert advice on pressroom production. Our counsel will 
place you under no obligation. 


MEISEL 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














No Expensive Special 


Molds Cast Your Own Low SLucs 


No Time-wasting Changes 
Outfit costs only $10 


MAKE YOUR LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE 


A SLUG and RULE CASTER 


You can save hundreds of dollars in time and materials with our RIBLESS LOW SLUG 

and RULE CASTING ATTACHMENT. Why use ribbed high blanks or rules, when you 
can cast with the same facility ribless low slugs and smooth rules, same as typefounders’, 
with an outfit which is always handy, dependable, easily applied and so inexpensive that 


It Pays for Itself in a Few Hours? 


With our Low Slug Matrix Slide and our Non- grooved, Self-adjusting Mold Cap Attachment, you can cast any number of low, 
smooth and square slugs, 30 picas long and 54 points high, on the ordinary (universal) mold of _your machine. Moreover, you 
can cast your rules, borders and dashes without ribs, same as foundry material. The operation is as easy as recasting ordinary 
slugs from matrix slides. The Mold Cap Attachment can be applied to the mold in the time it takes to change a liner, and is 
so made as to produce ribless low slugs or rules, of even thickness and exact height, with no more than the ordinary care on the 
part of the operator. Ordinary liners and rule slides are used, and no other changes or adjustments are required. Can be applied 
on any machine having Universal mold. 


Price: 30-em 6 point Low Slug Slide, up to 9 pt. Mold Cap Attachment, and up 
to 9-point Rule Attachment, assembled 
Money refunded in ten days if not satisfactory. 


THE NORIB COMPANY 
132 West 31st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


oF KS f° T7:) @ a RULES & fo} s)e) a-ky Write for more details. In order- 


ing state whether outfit is to be 
used on Linotype or Intertype. 
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Free Sample Books 


showing our New DeLuxe Line of 


BOND BLANKS 


AND 


STOCK CERTIFICATES 


The Forman-Bassett@ 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
1427-33 WThwd St CLEVELAND.O 


u SYS / are now available to printers who 
a use such forms. 
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These two new complete Sample Books will be sent free upon request 
to printers who appreciate the best in such work. 

Our De Luxe line very closely approaches steel engraving. The designs 
shown are new and elegant in appearance. They are rich in color and 
are run only on high grade paper. 








Specify whether you wish one or both of our Sample Books on 


DE LUXE STOCK CERTIFICATES The FORMAN-BASSETT CO. 


DE LUXE BOND BLANKS 
Requests should be made on Company stationery and signed 1431 West Third Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 


y an executive. 


























Built for High Speed and High-Grade Wire Stitching 


=== 











The 


"rou (tf, No.2 BOSTON STITCHER 


Wire 
Stitcher 7 
A Ry a8 Us The No. 2 Boston has revolutionized pamphlet 
: binding. Built for high speed and for high-grade 
wire stitching, the output is limited only by the 
operator’s ability. Two hundred and fifty stitches 
per minute may be obtained, and if equipped with 
electric motor and controller, speeds may range 
Capacity downward to one hundred and twenty-five stitches 
5 per minute for the slower work. The principal work- 
ing parts are made of hardened steel and singly 


is two - 
sheets to : nn} ; 

aaa adjusted. Shipping weight two hundred pounds. 
inch, 

using wire 
from No. 30 


to No. 25 | AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


round 


Write for further particulars 


General Selling Agent for Boston Wire Stitchers 











SET IN MEMBERS OF THE BODONI FAMILY 
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THERE’S A GOLDING CUTTER 
FOR EVERY CUTTING NEED 














W JE manufacture a complete line of Cutters — ranging in size 
and style from the small Card Cutter to the Automatic 
Clamping Power Cutter. 

Only two models are illustrated here. These are the Golding Hand Clamp 
Power and Hand Clamp Lever Paper Cutters. 

Both styles have the double shear action of knife; interlocking split back 
gage operated by band gage graduated to 1% inches; scored table and other 
conveniences for quick and accurate operation. 

: Only simple mechanical principles 
were employed in the design of Golding 
Cutters. There are no power eating 
bevel gear or cams; no sliding surfaces. 
Golding Cutters are strong, rigid, 
durable, easy to operate, well made 
and nicely finished in blue gray paint. 
Let your next cutter be a Golding. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding Jobber, Pearl Press, Official Press, Golding 


Anto-Clamp Power Paper Cutter, Pearl Paper Cutter, Boston and Official 
Card Cutters and Golding Tablet Press, 








CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding 
Machine 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 
former machines as d > : Many in operation. 


Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 
It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada Southern Agents: 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., 
63 Farrington Street, London, E. C. 133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 


this is a new design. 


Eastern Agents: Chicago Office: 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Printing Crafts Building, Room 469-71 Transportation Building, 
461 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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dnd Profit 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed 
speed of 7,000 to 8,o00 impressions per 
hour. It makes money on jobs now 
generally done at a loss or on a very 
small margin. 


The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up and 
oot jogged underneath the feeding 
table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, letter- 
heads, envelopes and general job work of 
wide range. The Press is a marvel of con- 
venience and efficiency—compact, smooth- 
running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write today for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 
Summerdale Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Road 
































Patented June 1, 1920 


TABBING COMPOUND 


(Now standardized) 


New Distributors—We are pleased to announce that the 
following firms have been added to the list of Nurex jobbers: 
Western Newspaper Union, Wichita, Kansas; Central 
Topeka Paper Company, Topeka, Kansas; The Diem & 
Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The popularity of Nurex Tabbing Compound and Nurex Reducer is 
growing steadily. A trial gallon from the nearest dealer in the following 
list will show you why: 


NUREX JOBBERS 


ALBANY, N. Y 
ATLANTA, GA. 
BILLINGS, MoN 









BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
BALTIMORE, AMD tes ocean 
BOINON, DARDS... 50s cusiccscccsaies 
BUFFALO, oF ES es nt i 






The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 


CLEVELAND, + Onto “The 
he Chatfield & Woods Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO......... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
COS EGT, COMED. 5 sos 0c ccc cee The Whitaker Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, CL ES. The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
MOEMPMNIPER, B95 MO, is 5 sc 51010010 60.9.6 neues The R. L. Bryan Co. 
6 SCS eae Western Newspaper Union 
eer The Buyers’ Paper Co. 
INC OE Co Serer The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Western Newspaper Union 
ccs The Whitaker Paper Co. 
he Carter, Rice Carpenter Co. 








NOMS ROUND 5 ce miso .5.psinis 605.6 00 si ee Graham Paper Co. 
DEE | eae Southwestern Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH.............0.. Datler-Detes Paper Co. 
Ci YO SaaS errs sre Peyton Paper Co. 
MOT AVA, AND. 0 60600 000 Western oe spaper Union 
JOY Ree Western Newspaper Union 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH........ Central Michigan Paper Co. 


NO Le a ee Antietam Paper Co. 






The } hitaker Paper Co. 
ntietam Paper Co. 


beeen City, Mo.. lissouri fauemene Paper Co. 





UG Oe ee ee Graham Paper Co. 
MICO, DIED ss... swesecss ene Western Newspa per Union. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL........... Amer. Multigraph Sales Co. 
Pe 6 eens The Sterra Paper Co. 

EMQUIBVEIAE, TRY... oc cccscsess . Louisville Paper Co. 
TAVIS ROCK, AGE. .....620006 ‘Western Newspaper Union 
A Oe eae oer Tayloe Paper Co, 


istandard Paper Co. 
....Graham Paper Co. 
. .Clements Paper Co. 







MILWAUKEE, WIS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. . 
NASHVILLE, TENN.. 
NEw York City, N. Y. 





CaS a i ee Lasher & Lathrop 
7 SS eer Lasher & Lathrop 
a EW i ered | el E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 





‘Glarnette Buchanan Paper Co. 
Be ea ct Thos. Price & Co. 
The me. 4 & Ww aie Paper Co. 
‘ ; pe e Whitaker Paper Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE cae The, M. Rice Paper Co. 
SS ees Endicott Paper Co. 
i i a Pret The Ating C057 5 Co. 







PHILADELPHIA, PA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ROMO AG coc susunscanusesieeceeccod J. Earl 
BS ae Van Reed Paper Co. 
oo Seay The Richmond Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA.............004: The Whitaker Paper Co. 
ST. JOHN, N. B., CANADA....... Schofield Paper Co., Ltd. 
Wf: MOUS, MNO..oc. cee cccacc weer Valley Paper Co. 








eo ret pe raham Paper Co. 
The Lestie Donahower Co. 
..The Whitaker Paper Co. 


St. PAUL, MINN.. 
. Pacific Coast Paper Co. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH. .. Western Newspaper Union 
SPRINGFIELD, MO.............. The ae oe aper Co. 
ON ey eer rs itual Paper Co. 
Stoux City, IOWA.....++-+:+: Western aeeaoer Union 
LN 5 aaa eee Megargee Brothers 
SrniwOnIMED, Mass. ...The Paper House of New England 
TOLEDO, WOHEG. <eooukenoauee The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
TOPEKA, An... The Central Topeka Paper Co. 






Wrenrra, An. PAS csc ccassceecsoue .D. L. Ward & Co. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Produced with 


BRONZE POWDER 


No. 7226 F 





Unusual Brilliancy Covering Power Uniformity 


\ 
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Ask for our new booklet 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Ca. Inc. = 


Chemical Products Division 
PARLIN NEW JERSEY 























FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., PHILADELPHIA = NEW YORK 

















C. & G. Trimmiter 


Saws —Trims — Miters 


OU will never know what a real Compos- 
ing Room Saw is until you have used a 
Trimmiter. Easier for the compositor—eco- 
nomical for the employer. Accurate, clean 
and safe. Made in three sizes, viz.: 


*Ad-Alley Model” $260.00 


Cuts to 30 picas by points. Built for fast 
work. Intended as an auxiliary saw. 
Occupies floor space 16” square exclusive 
of motor. 


Model No. 1 $275.00 
Similar to ““Ad-Alley Model,” but equipped 
with 60-pica gauge adjustable to points. 


Table on “Ad-Alley Model” and Model 
No.1 will elevate above trimmer knives for 
rough sawing. 


Model No. 2 $340.00 


Has large table and can be elevated to 
any position for under-cutting or outside 
mortising, Cuts to 60 picas by points. 








All machines equizped with Miter Attachment, Miter Gauge 
and Motor of any standard voltage. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE THE MAKER: 


C. & G. MFG. CO. 


538 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 





Go to Goes for 


The Goes Art Advertising Calendar Pictures 
The Goes Art Advertising Calendar Mounts 
The Goes Lithographed Calendar-Pads 


A varied assortment of original styles has been prepared 
especially for the 1923 calendar trade. Also 


The Goes Art Advertising Blotters 
The Goes Art Advertising Mailing Cards 
The Goes Art Advertising Calendar Cards 
The Goes Art Advertising Hangers 
The Goes Printers’ Helps also include 
Diplomas and Certificates-of-Award 
for all purposes 

Stock Certificates Common-Law Certificates 
Bordered Blanks Bond Blanks 


The Goes Common-Law Record Book and the Goes Cor- 
poration Record Books are complete record books. Forms 
helpful during the organization, as well as in the keeping of 
subsequent records, are provided. 


Samples or descriptive matter of all of these Goes Products, 
will be sent promptly upon request 


Goes Lithographing (Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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Would you print 100,000 
19 x 25 Broadsides on a 
Hand Press? Why Not? 


Modern Needs 


Demand Modern 
Equipment 


What applies to printing presses applies equally to folding machines. 


Most folding machines were designed long before advertising and printing 
had reached their present high state of development. 





Therefore, they produce only the few, simple folds that were made by 
hand in the days when they were invented and that met the needs of 


that time. 


Today, they are as much out of gear with modern requirements as is the 
hand press that Brother Franklin used. 


The Cleveland— 
The Modern Folder 


The Cleveland Folding Machine is designed to meet every modern 
folding requirement. 

It is the folder of today—planned and built to fit into the needs of our 
time—to satisfy the demand for efficiency—for quantity and quality work 
—for simplicity, economy, time, labor and space saving. 

One Cleveland will give you 201 different folds—many of them unique, 


and therefore much sought after by the buyers of printing—and in ad- 
dition give you an elasticity of operation which no other folding machine 
can supply. 

We want to send you a booklet describing the Cleveland Folding 
Machine, also a portfolio of sample folds. Just put your business card 
in an envelope and mark it “Booklet and Portfolio.” That’s all that’s 
necessary. 


[He [jeveranofeoine Macyine[a 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 








NEW YORK: Aeolian Building CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 
PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse SAN FRANCISCO: 824 Balfour Building 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all countries in the 
Eastern Hemisphere is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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NEW YORK — 


so 


HE location of the roller factory is a very important point to the printer, as com- 
paratively few can allow more than a week for the casting of their rollers. We have 
five completely equipped, centrally located factories, and all rollers are cast and returned 


promptly. In our home cities we have a very efficient call and delivery service. 


The quality of Fibrous Rollers depends not only on the grade of materials used in 
the composition, but upon the skill in mixing and casting. The men in charge of these 
departments have had years of experience in roller making. 


For the printer having offset presses we manufacture Leather Rollers. These rollers 
are carefully built from the core up. The finest imported French leather and best grade 
of flannel are used in their manufacture. The seam is hand sewed with silk, making a 
very fine seam, which is hardly visible ard practically indestructible. 


For Quality, Economy and Service, order Fibrous Rollers 
from the address nearest you. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


(Founded 1849) 


ROLLER MAKERS 


NEW YORK, 406 Pearl St. PHILADELPHIA, 521 Cherry St. 
ROCHESTER, 89 Mortimer St. | BALTIMORE, 131 Colvin St. 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY, East Twelfth Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 
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Notice 


Inside Information on “How 
to Make More Money in the 
Printing Game.” 


With “Proof from Printers” 
sufficient to satisfy every doubt- 
ing Thomas. 


Live printers are your com- 
petitors and our customers. 


Ask and Receive 


ILL-CURTIS CoO. 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE /88/ 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 











~ EXHIBITOR + | 
(Boston Graphic Arts Expsition 


August 28 to September 2 
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EQUIP YOUR JOBBERS 
with BLATCHFORD BASE 














Kelly press form outside 1714x2214, inside 1614x214 


Full capacity of printing surface of press. Base chase high supporting plates. 

Close margins, 1% inch between plates. Fifty per cent less weight than cast iron bases. 
Plates various sizes and shapes at any angle. Solid where other light bases spring. 

Interior lock-up of imprints. Fast where other bases are barely possible. 
Catches inserted without lifting plates. Possible where others fail to take small plates. 


Send us your platen press chase and we will fill it with base at 14 cents a square inch 
and supply catches at $1.00 each. If we supply chase we will charge market price. 


We make quoinless chases on the multiple of 114 inches in sizes up to 50x 70. All 
bars are interchangeable and allow a variety of sizes. 


Our pin catch is made on the expansion principle. The contracted 

catch can be inserted with plates in position even though margin 

between plates be as close as one-quarter of an inch. Each catch 

swivels and, being supplied with an exclusive working field, is free 

from interference of other catches. This gives the advantages ae 
shown in the Kelly form. A test on your jobber will convince Contracted 
you of its superiority and its many advantages in catalogue and 

close register work on your large presses. 


E. W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


230 N. Clinton Street World Building 
Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 
Operating Pin ennai 
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MILLER 


UNIVERSAL 
SAW TRIMMER 


with 
ROUTER &JIG SAW 
ATTACHMENT 





O ONE knows better than your skilled workmen that 
valuable time is needlessly sacrificed every working 
hour that could be profitably saved with a MILLER 

SAW-TRIMMER. The top-heavy time ticket reproduced 
above is typical of many turned in every day in those shops 
where high-priced compositors and stone men are compelled 


HOW M° WASTED to tackle difficult trimming, mitering, beveling and mortising 
THREE HOURS TIME jobs in the old laborious, by-hand, by-guess, by-luck way. « 


IN THIS PROGRESSIVE AGE of constant endeavor to- 

wards greater printing house efficiency and economy, you 

simply cannot afford to sacrifice the vast saving of time and 

labor in make-up, lock-up and make-ready insured by the 

approved standardizing operations of the MILLER SAW- 
TRIMMER. Nor can you afford to pay for “standing 
time” of skilled workmen waiting for cuts to be trim- 
med, mortised or routed at your engravers. 


au’ 


ow 
LLU | | hd 





WHY LONGER DELAY installing a MILLER SAW- 
TRIMMER when it is so clearly evident that it is the 
antidote for high composing room costs, for inaction and 
delays, wasted time, wasted energy and wasted money? 
Facts readily verified in any Miller-equipped shop. 


WRITE TO-DAY for YOUR COPY of the 
illustrated descriptive catalog which explains 
how the MILLER SAW-TRIMMER will 
eliminate the loss of time and money you are 
sacrificing daily through “tinkering” methods 
and lack of standardization - mailed post paid 
to any printing house executive upon request. 


Manufacturers of Miller Automatic Feeders 
for Chandler & Price Gordons and for all 
Standard Makes of Two-Revolution Presses 





q MILLER | 
Main Office and Factory, PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. NB PRINTERS BENCH | 


BRANCHES ~ Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - “Dallas - New York - Philadelphia -- San Franci SAW TRIMMER. 
jostor icago allas w York iladelphia jan Francisco and CABINET 





* EXHIBITOR ° 


oo” 
Boston Graphic Arts Exposition, 


August 28 to September 2 

















A Safe Combination 


J-—MILLER CRAFTSMAN UNIT: 


a A 
-_ 


Miller Craftsman Feeder + C.&P Craftsman Press 


HE MILLER CRAFTSMAN 
UNIT is designed to meet the de- 
mand of printers for a simple, high- 

speed, automatically-fed Platen Press, 
possessing the strength of impression and thorough 
ink distribution adequate to modern production 
requirements of the finest halftone and color 
printing - a press inexpensive in first cost and 
economical in operation, combining the fine print- 
ing qualities of the slow, heavy types of platen 
presses with the speed and productiveness of the 
more expensive and costly-operated cylinder types. 


THAT the MILLER CRAFTSMAN 
UNIT actually does supply this great 
economic need is attested by the rapidly 
growing army of CRAFTSMAN users, 
by the fine quality of halftone and color work 
they produce and by the high average production 
and low operating costs established in these shops. 
SEND TO-DAY for your copy of the handsome 
CRAFTSMAN BOOKLET, a splended example 
in itself of the high-quality press- work produced 
on these machines, - sent postpaid on request. 


MILLER SAW-IRIMMER Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U. 8. A. 


BRANCHES: - Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - 


New York - Philadelphia - San Francisco 
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BRIGGS TAKES A REAL LOOK ABOUT HIM 


BY JOHN E. ALLEN 


RIGGS, the compositor, awak- 
ened unusually early one week 
day morning. With an hour or 
so of spare time to put in at 
something, he started out for a 
short walk in the neighborhood 
of his home. Briskly he moved 
along a familiar street and at 
length turned into a familiar 
parkway. As he hurried ahead 

d appreciatively of the fresh 
morning air. My, how good that air tasted, how fine 
it made him feel! It put extra inches in his stride, addi- 
tional sparkle in his eyes, and made his head seem as 
clear as he could wish it. 

Enjoying every step of the way — appreciating 
more clearly than he ever had before the lines and 
curves of many things about him — Briggs soon came 
to a place where the path he was following divided. 
For a moment he hesitated, uncertain. Always before 
he had turned to the right at that point, but for once he 
was tempted to take the branch to the left. The branch 
to the left was selected, the interrupted walk was re- 
sumed, and a few minutes later the venturing Briggs 
paused in wonderment before a little pergola beside his 
pathway. 

The pergola itself caused Briggs to wonder much, 
but other things connected with it made him wonder 
even more. It was plainly to be seen, noted Briggs, 
that the pergola was not a recently constructed one. 
From the looks of things, it had been right there for a 
long, long time. And to think that this very spot was 
just a few blocks from the home where he had lived 
many years, just a few yards from a pathway he had 
traversed daily, and yet he had never seen that little 
pergola before! 

Briggs was a thinking man, and the incident in- 
spired a train of thought. “I wonder,” he mused, as he 
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started on a short cut home to breakfast, “ how many 
things I come near or move by daily and fail to take 
account of as I should.” 

He determined to find out, and to launch the at- 
tempt that very morning at the printing plant where 
he was employed. He walked into the composing room 
fully ten minutes before the time to go to work, removed 
his hat and coat and put on his apron, and then took 
a genuine look about him. 

Almost immediately his gaze was attracted to a 
dust covered bookcase near one corner of the room. 
Dozens and dozens of times before, Briggs had half 
knowingly observed that bookcase, but this time he 
actually saw it. Instead of a vague, indefinite thing 
made up of many vague, indefinite details, that book- 
case was now a clearly outlined one containing many 
clearly defined books and magazines. 

Briggs walked over to the bookcase and took out a 
couple of trade journals a year or so old. In turning 
the leaves of one of the journals he came across a 
picture which seemed somewhat familiar to him—a 
picture of a rugged, quaintly dressed man with some 
odd looking instruments in his hands as he sat before 
a small wood-burning furnace in a little stone walled 
room. For a minute or so Briggs stood there trying 
to figure out just where he had seen that picture before 
and what it was all about. Then suddenly the answer 
came to him, and he blushed a little to think he had 
failed to remember where he had seen it before. Hang- 
ing on the wall right above the bookcase was a framed 
counterpart of the picture in the magazine. The pic- 
ture was captioned “ Gutenberg Casting the First Mov- 
able Printing Types,” and it complemented an article 
on early printers which looked as though it might be 
fairly interesting. Briggs laid the journal aside and 
when evening came he took it home with him. 

That night was a rather unusual one for Briggs. 
The article which had looked somewhat promising 
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turned out to be much more interesting than he had 
thought it possible for any such article to be, so inter- 
esting, in fact, that he read it straight through from 
beginning to end and then went back and read parts 
of it again. 

In the article appeared the names of several persons 
whom Briggs determined to learn more about just as 
soon as the chance presented, names which had meant 
little more to him than the names of certain type faces, 
and still others which had meant even less than that. 

“ Here I am,” thought Briggs, “a printer, and sup- 
posed to be a fairly good one at that. And yet if some 
one had asked me yesterday for some of the outstand- 
ing facts of printing history, I couldn’t have supplied 
the information. I’d have had to admit that I knew 
practically nothing of the background of the business 
profession I’ve followed for several years and probably 
shall follow for many years to come. 

“T wonder why I never thought of that before. 
Surely, if printing’s worth devoting most of my life to, 
it’s worth knowing quite a bit about, and I’m going to 
do some systematic studying.” 

Next morning Briggs replaced the trade journal in 
the bookcase and selected a book to take home with 
him that night. Although it was large and thick and 
not to be read through in a single sitting, it was very 
interesting and Briggs applied himself to its pages 
almost every evening for a full week. And when at 
length the volume was finished, Briggs felt that he was 
much better acquainted with several of the leading 
printers and typefounders of the past, and with their 
reasons for doing things in certain ways. 

The big book was put back in its place in the book- 
case, and another book and yet another were selected, 
read and replaced. By that time Briggs knew a lot 
more about such persons as Aldus, the Caslons, Bodoni, 
the Didots, the Elzevirs and Jenson than he had known 
before, and the knowledge was helping him in his work. 

Now that he was more familiar with those persons 
and their ways of doing things, he felt more sure of 
himself when obliged to decide just how certain details 
of composition should be handled. He was now more 
clearly aware of the possibilities of certain type faces 
and of their limitations. 

After Briggs had read all of the worth while books 
on printing in that one bookcase, he read still others 
of the sort from bookcases in the front office and from 
the more complete collection at the city library. In 
addition to books on printing, he read some on archi- 
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tecture, design and textiles; and he began to collect 
and study specimens of typography. As he grew more 
and more enthusiastic about his studies, he occasion- 
ally mentioned certain phases of them to a few of his 
coworkers. Some of the men laughed at him for his 
seemingly foolish interest in persons who had lived so 
long ago and in things which had happened so far back 
in the past; but the more thoughtful ones did not laugh. 
Instead they came to regard Briggs as the possessor of 
much valuable information about printing. 

Months went by and Briggs continued his studies. 
Steadily his work improved from good to better, until 
at length he had acquired a style distinctly his own, 
and had come to be known to several recognized critics 
of printing as a very good typographer. 

Briggs sometimes thinks of that early morning stroll 
of his through the little parkway in the neighborhood 
of his home, and of the resolution made and launched 
by him that epoch marking morning. He is sure that 
his determination to take account of things about him 
discovered for him that dust covered bookcase in the 
composing room; that the diligent reading of many 
books made known to him many interesting and inspir- 
ing truths he had not been aware of before, and that 
the practical application of those truths advanced him 
from a fairly good printer to a more accomplished and 
better paid typographer. 

Although Briggs seldom talks about himself or his 
ways of doing things, he never hesitates to give advice 
to apprentices who ask him for it. Always an impor- 
tant part of that advice is to read. 

“ Before a person is admitted to practice in any 
other profession,” says Briggs, “ he must spend mucb 
time in studying the lives and methods of the great men 
of that profession. He can’t be a doctor by merely 
qualifying himself to feel a pulse or to set a broken arm, 
nor be a lawyer just because he knows how to face a 
jury or to file the copies of a law brief. He has to 
prove himself well grounded in medicine or law. 

“And to me it seems that the printing apprentice 
who wants to be something more than just a fairly good 
printer should equip himself with much more than a 
knowledge of the mere mechanics of printing, impor- 
tant though that knowledge really is. He should 
familiarize himself with the lives and methods of the 
leading printers of the past, and should study many 
books on printing and allied industries. And such 
reading will not be drudgery, either. For the most 
part it will be mighty interesting and enjoyable work.” 


To believe something and say what you believe, to 
see things clearly and describe them simply, to know 
what the people think, and write about their think- 
ing, to remember your constant loyalty belongs to 
the poorest man that reads your newspaper—this is 
all there is to newspaper success.—Arthur Brisbane 
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MILLIONS WAITING IN RURAL ADVERTISING 


BY L. G. HOOD 


with the remark that more than 

fifty million dollars’ worth of 

advertising readily available for 

the country newspapers is going 

to waste, you would either call 

me a fool or would question my 

calculations. But if I can give 

you a few figures on which to 

SSS) base your own calculations, and 

if you fail to show at least that amount, then your 

calculator is different from mine. In the entire United 

States, centering in the Middle West, there is a gigantic 

annual crop, worth from a quarter of a billion to a third 

of a billion dollars, and it is sold almost wholly by 

advertising. For making this stupendous sale the 

country newspaper is the best medium that could pos- 

sibly be used by ninety per cent of the producers. And 

yet, the amount which the country newspapers get out 
of this yearly grand total is less than negligible. 

The crop is that of pure bred live stock. The chief 
buyers are the neighbors of the men who breed it. The 
logical advertising mediums for most of these breeders 
are the papers which circulate among their neighbors. 
But the medium they use — well, most of them use 
none at all. 

There are approximately $75,000,000 worth of pure 
bred hogs raised in the United States every year. The 
annual pure bred beef cattle crop is worth something 
under $100,000,000; the dairy cattle crop, another 
$100,000,000, and pure bred horses and sheep an addi- 
tional $50,000,000. Figures recently published of the 
first pure bred census ever made in the world show 
that in 1920 there were in round numbers 2,000,000 
pure bred hogs in the United States, 1,750,000 pure 
bred beef cattle, 1,500,000 dairy cattle. Estimating 
the value of these at double the price they would bring 
at the stock yards we get at least the amounts in the 
figures just mentioned. I am inclined to the belief that 
the selling value is above that figure, but I think there 
is absolutely no question that the annual pure bred crop 
is worth more than a quarter billion. 

There is no central market place to which this 
stock can be shipped for sale. There are no established 
prices. There are, in fact, no accepted standards on 
which to base a standard price. The whole system is 
dependent upon publicity. 

The mediums used for obtaining this publicity are 
three, the breed paper, the general agricultural paper, 
and direct mail matter. Of the three the breed paper 
is perhaps the strongest. It carries the breeder’s mes- 
sage to all men making a business of breeding and sell- 
ing that particular kind of animal. It helps him in the 
management of his herd, supplies a man to help him 
with his auction sale, buys and sells for him directly, 


writes his advertising and convinces him that he needs 
it. The breed paper sells the most expensive animals 
he produces. 

The general agricultural paper sells the medium 
priced part of his product to the farmers or smaller 
breeders. But the greatest part of the output is sold 
by the breeder himself to his neighbors. 

There is only one grand champion in a State. Fifty 
per cent of the hogs raised by the average swine breeder 
are of a high grade, good enough to develop into breed- 
ing stock. Of this fifty per cent, ten to twenty per 
cent may be good enough to sell to other breeders at 
good to fancy prices. The remaining eighty to ninety 
per cent must find its market upon the farms of the 
community. It is this part of the crop that is hard to 
sell, and it is with this part that the breeders find the 
least assistance. 

In the past few years the breeding of pure bred ani- 
mals has changed from a hobby to a business. A score 
of years ago the men who raised pure breds were the 
men who could afford to spend money on them. The 
multiplying of population, the concentration of fifty 
per cent of this population in the cities and towns, the 
high price of farm lands, and expensive farm labor have 
made efficiency measures essential to agriculture. Pure 
bred live stock has proved the most efficient of efficiency 
machines. Scientific tests have shown that it requires 
twenty-three to thirty per cent less feed to produce one 
hundred pounds of pork from pure bred hogs than from 
scrubs. 

The pure bred industry today is conducted to make 
money, and one of the chief requisites of making money 
is economical selling. By far the greatest share of this 
one-quarter billion dollar crop is sold within a few miles 
of where it is produced. I have worked on sales where 
ninety per cent of the hogs were sold in the county in 
which the breeder lived. In such case, why isn’t the 
paper that goes to nearly every home in that county 
the very best medium for use in advertising that sale? 

Many breeders recognize that it is the best, and 
many of them go to the local publisher and buy adver- 
tising space without solicitation. They prepare their 
advertising copy without assistance, and run their busi- 
ness with a minimum of attention from the publisher. 

I believe that nine-tenths of the editors are fully 
awake to the importance of pure bred live stock. 
Practically every one has carried publicity urging bet- 
ter breeding until he has become black in the face from 
disgust over it. But I do not believe that one-tenth of 
these same editors understand the business side of the 
breeding industry. If they did, the field of pure bred 
live stock in many counties would furnish as much rev- 
enue as the entire business block of the local city. They 
would change their publicity into effective publicity 
and would get pay for it. 
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There are 36,000 men engaged in production of 
pure bred Chester White hogs. Only about 1,000 of 
these have herds large enough for auction sales or to 
permit of advertising in national papers. Possibly a 
total of 2,000 use state agricultural papers. But the 
other 34,000 sell a few hogs at market price to their 
neighbors, and put into the stock yards thousands of 
head that ought to be in their neighbors’ breeding yards. 

These 34,000 breeders are prospects for the county 
paper. They can not afford to use the national maga- 
zines. And because they are not shown how they can 
benefit from it they do not use the county paper. Asa 
result, they are selling their hogs to the butcher and 
every one is losing money — the breeder, his farmer 
neighbors and the county publisher. 

Suppose there are in your county ten Chester White 
breeders who can sell through your paper ten hogs each 
for breeding stock. They will sell for at least $10 a 
head more than the market price. That means $1,000 
these breeders have gained from their small herds. And 
the increase is a value created almost entirely by you. 
If you can make $1,000 for them, won’t they be willing 
to give you a fair percentage in payment? And remem- 
ber that Chester Whites make up only about ten per 
cent of the total number of pure bred hogs. 

Can’t any publisher in an ordinarily good live stock 
producing county increase the sale of pure breds in his 
county $10,000 to $20,000 a year? And if he does, 
isn’t he entitled to at least $2,500 to $5,000 for it? 

A swine publication recently asked its clients the 
amount they considered a fair expense for advertising 
and selling. Most of them were willing to spend twenty 
per cent of the estimated sale proceeds. Almost any 
breeder is willing to spend $2 to $5 a head just for 
advertising. 

Fifty million dollars is not a high price to pay for 
marketing a one-quarter billion dollar crop. And the 
business would double or treble in a very short time. 
There is room for ten times the number of pure bred 
animals we have on the farms today. Think what in- 
creasing the returns from our entire feed crop twenty- 
three to thirty per cent would mean to the nation. 
Live stock must be sold; the increase is on the way, 
and advertising can sell it. 

No other agency has been able to get an extensive 
foothold in the pure bred selling business. But the field 
has outgrown the advertising organizations. Breeders 
are rushing in in such numbers and on such scales that 
we simply can not take care of them. It is up to the 
country press to come to the rescue or some more expen- 
sive agency must arise. The breeders need the papers 
even more than the papers need the breeders. 

What must the country publisher do to get this 
business? In the first place, I don’t believe the aver- 
age publisher knows the breeders. I don’t believe he 
appreciates their problems or their market. I don’t 
believe he respects them. They must be put on the 
same plane as the popular citizen of the town who 
patronizes you. Rural people have been advised too 
much and visited too little. The biggest breeder in 
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your county is of as much importance and of as good 
standing as the best lawyer or the most prosperous mer- 
chant or the leading politician. The handling of news 
items in which his name or activities appear must show 
his importance. I believe nothing will help the pure 
bred live stock business more than putting the men 
engaged in it upon the same pedestal that we have built 
for the lawyer, the merchant, the banker and the poli- 
tician. He is not an ordinary farmer. He is a man 
with enough money, brains and energy to run a farm 
on a basis that combines science with highest skill. 

At the Iowa State Fair recently a breeder was 
standing beside his pens when a neighbor brought him 
a copy of his home town paper. He turned through it 
and found a neat little account of his brother in law 
attending the state fair (his brother in law was a mer- 
chant in the town) but not a word about the breeder’s 
going or the fact that he was showing hogs which won 
some of the best prizes awarded. And this breeder is 
spending several hundred dollars a year in advertising 
in other papers and magazines. 

Actual first hand news of the activities of breeders, 
instead of publicity matter and advice from the agricul- 
tural college, is the sort of news that the breeder wants 
to see on the farm page. He likes to read about what 
others are doing, and it gives his business a bit more 
favor to have it looked upon as something better than 
ordinary farming. 

A breeder told me not long'ago that the breeders in 
his county had gotten together and agreed to use the 
county papers exclusively, dropping out of all agricul- 
tural papers and national breed magazines. They will 
probably learn in a few months that the county paper’s 
field is not in competition with the breed paper or the 
agricultural journal. It is complementary to them. 
Its place is to reach a field and sell produce that neither 
of the other papers can handle. To sell his fancy ani- 
mals the big breeder has always used and must continue 
to use the national magazine, as well as the farm paper, 
the latter to reach the farmers and breeders in different 
parts of the State. It is the fancy animals that bring 
the best prices, giving the breeder prestige as well as 
profit. The county paper can not, except in rare in- 
stances, handle this class of animals. It can not 
attempt it in justice to the breeder. 

But for the average animals raised by the big breed- 
ers, and for all the animals raised by nine-tenths of the 
breeders, the county paper is the best medium on earth. 
It is a mistake to try to close the field to papers that 
make the connection with the outside world. It is a 
mistake to look upon them as taking out money that 
rightfully belongs to you. No money belongs to any one 
until he has earned it. The field is too big to fight 
over. The Chester White Post is now trying to organ- 
ize breeders all over the Northwest to raise funds to 
conduct educational advertising campaigns through 
county newspapers. And it expects to profit from it. 

If the county paper develops ten new breeders, one 
of the ten will soon be large enough to buy national 
advertising, and the breed paper will profit to the extent 
of one client, while the county paper has the benefit 
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of ten new ones. But it would be worth while to both 
if the breed paper could get one new client from every 
county and if the county paper could get ten each from 
the breeders of Chester Whites, Poland Chinas, Duroc 
Jerseys, Shorthorns, Herefords, Holsteins, Guernseys 
and the various breeds of horses and sheep. 

It is an untouched gold mine. Every bit of infor- 
mation at the hands of scientific agricultural experts, 
observers and authors goes to prove that improved live 
stock is the most profitable field open in rural America 
today. When the pioneer moved west two generations 
ago he was content with any kind of live stock that he 
succeeded in bringing through alive. When he could 
walk across the road a generation ago and take posses- 
sion of more land to grow more acres of crops, he was 
not concerned with economical feeding. But the last 
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ten years has brought a new era, and the change has 
resulted in pure bred live stock on nearly a million 
farms. But there are still ninety per cent of the farms 
to be converted. 

In the next few years the value of pure bred live 
stock ought to be double what it is today. That means 
adding another quarter billion to the annual crop of the 
nation. Isn’t it worth while to keep the marketing of 
this enormous product in your own hands? 

The whole marketing system of the nation is de- 
manding a change. The parcel post, the agitation for 
the abolition of the middleman, codperative marketing 
and codperative advertising may well open a way to 
cut the expense of selling by millions. And when the 
change comes there is one thing certain — that adver- 
tising will be dominant in the rural marketing world. 


COMBING THE CORNERS 


BY LLOYD GRIFFIS 


HE writer does not claim that the 
ideas in this article are all new 
or original, but it is a true ac- 
count of the activities of a coun- 
try publisher in the Middle West 

| who for several years has been 

picking up a snug little sum of 

“velvet ” on special pages, and 

the results of his experiences are 

= passed along for whatever they 

may be worth to the field. Going on the theory that 

every town contains a few firms which will never be- 

come regular advertisers, regardless of all effort to 

bring them into the fold, he generally caters to them 

on the specials, and experience has shown that this par- 

ticular class is easy to land on special page advertising. 

Of course, the regular advertisers will also go in on 
specials, but more about them later. 

His experience, like unto that of many others, has 
shown that a great many small town firms can not, 
or will not, as the case may be, prepare their own copy. 
So he lays out a dummy of the special page, writes up 
copy for a list of prospects, calls on them, shows the 
feature, submits ready prepared copy adapted to their 
particular line of business, and in at least two-thirds of 
the cases he receives the order to “ run it in the space.” 

He generally solicits the non-advertising firms first, 
on the simple theory that the regulars will come in any- 
way, and a page of those appearing only once in a while 
makes just that much extra when it comes time to make 
out the advertising sheet after the paper has been 
issued. 

However, many features can be worked out on 
which the regular advertisers can be solicited and still 
not decrease their regular run of advertising. An exam- 
ple of such a feature is the “ Trade at Home ” page. 
This feature appeals to every small town merchant. 
One “ Trade at Home” page was put on for a run of 
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five weeks at the regular space rate of $24 a page, mak- 
ing $120 of pure “ velvet,” as it did not affect the regu- 
lar run of advertising in the least. Also, in this particu- 
lar case, sixteen spaces were shown on the dummy and 
just sixteen prospects visited. The publisher claims he 
batted one thousand on this special. This kind of a 
special creates a great deal of interest among the read- 
ers as well, and one or two new subscribers were added 
as a result. 

Usually, however, where the non-advertisers alone 
are to be solicited, he makes a list of about one-third 
more prospects than are necessary to fill the page; ordi- 
narily he can land two out of three. 

Where a page is used the price of the spaces is made 
high enough to cover the cost of the entire page at regu- 
lar rates. Some publishers charge more than regular 
rates, and there are several good arguments for doing 
so, but that matter is optional with the newspaper man. 
This publisher finds that by charging regular rates he 
can put on more pages in a year and make more money 
in the long run than he can by charging a higher rate 
on fewer specials. 

One thing should be borne in mind in regard to the 
number put on, and that is not to push the deal so hard 
that it will become worn out. However, he has found 
it possible to sell five, and even six, specials to the same 
firms in the course of a year. Then here is another 
little plan which this publisher carries out: In his town 
he can make a list of about twenty-five prospects who 
are available for specials. Each time he puts on a 
twelve space special upon some particular feature he 
tries to sell the prospects who were not solicited on the 
previous one. This gives him a double set of prospects, 
as a result of which he can nearly double the number 
of specials per annum. 

Securing the feature part for the specials is an easy 
task, as they are practically without number. Besides 
all the holidays there are local events, celebrations 
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and organizations. Then the present tendency in the 
advertising field for special weeks, such as, “ Silk 
Week,” “ Repair Week,” “Clean Up Week,” and the 
like, offers many suggestions. A political campaign 
contains its quota of opportunities. And then, after 
the campaign is over and a great many publishers con- 
sider that the political advertising harvest is ended, 
there is the “ Thank You ” page, signed by the success- 
ful candidates. 





INE new accounts, two house- 
organs and a fat bunch of in- 
dividual orders was the two 
months’ record of a New En- 
gland printing house salesman of 
star caliber. His chief was 
highly pleased with the results, 
considering the limited territory 
covered and the competition 
met, and out of deep interest 
and appreciation for the achievement asked this sales- 
man what he considered most helpful in procuring these 
orders. “ Samples! ” was the reply. It appears that 
this energetic salesman was always a “ bug ” on sam- 
ples, and he finally persuaded the proprietor of his 
house to feature useful samples as business getters. In 
place of folders, eye catchers, cards, bright sayings and 
things of that sort he prevailed upon the house to issue 
blotters, envelopes, calendars, containers and other 
practical pieces of printing; and then by using these 
products in his solicitations he managed to effect some 
very substantial orders. 

He cites one case in particular where he had been 
working for months trying to get a prospect of the old 
school to adopt some real printing, but the prospect 
never could see it. He was the owner of a flourishing 
business in knitting goods, and the only printing his 
house ever indulged in consisted of letterheads and 
order blanks, and even these were of the most unattrac- 
tive type — sheets of cheap paper bearing his name and 
address. He positively refused to use any printing 
excepting what was needed to carry on his business. 

This New England printing house salesman tried 
to show him the advantages of having at least an attrac- 
tive letterhead, but the man always argued that his 
goods were sold by salesmen and that anything out- 
side of a plain letterhead was extravagance, as the sales- 
men were interested only in what he had to write, not 
what he wrote it on. Arguments were useless. This 
printing representative tried flashing samples of letter- 
heads used by other knitting goods concerns — samples 
which were not even produced by his own house — still 
the prospect showed no interest. Then our determined 
salesman tried him with labels, tags, envelopes, but 
without avail. He showed him the very best samples 
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A cut service comes in very handy for specials, as 
well as for the use of the regular advertisers. Sometimes 
a splendid special can be worked up from a good illus- 
tration. In fact, the suggestions mentioned barely 
scratch the surface of revenue producing ideas which 
any publisher can turn into cash by a little combing of 
the edges and corners of his field. Would it not be 
wise for those who have not given this plan any thought 
to do so and see if they can not profit thereby? 





of printing his house had ever issued, samples that this 
prospect’s closest business friends approved of and 
were using. But even these produced no effect. 

Then the salesman, knowing he had a fertile 
account once it could be stirred up, tried the prospect 
with useful samples. He started by leaving an assort- 
ment of blotters, and the knitting house proprietor, 
being of a prudent nature, used each one. Noticing 
that he was using the blotters the salesman left him 
alone for a while so far as personal calls were concerned, 
but mailed other practical samples of printing to him. 
A desk calendar, for example, which he sent him is still 
being used. Also the memorandum pad. Apparently 
in using these samples this prospect unconsciously 
absorbed their value, for he began to show slight signs 
of interest. Then the salesman sent him a sample 
appointment sheet. This last piece moved him enough 
to grant the salesman a worth while interview. With 
this opportunity the salesman cashed in on the results 
of his persistence, which might have been useless but 
for the samples of useful printing material left with 
the prospect. The fact that all his business was finally 
secured through the suggestion of a calendar contain- 
ing loops of sample woolen threads at the top for the 
purpose of conveniently hanging up, thoroughly con- 
vinced this salesman and his house that useful samples 
are the samples that sell. 

In fact, strict adherence to this plan has won many 
new customers for this printery. No longer do the 
representatives of this house go out with sample cases 
containing a general assortment of printing. Now they 
approach their prospects with real applicable samples 
that furnish good sales arguments. ‘These samples in- 
clude not only specimens of printing in stock but also 
many practical samples in the form of suggestive pieces 
of useful printing. Instead of a brief case full of fold- 
ers, circulars, booklets and announcements, these sales- 
men arrange a portfolio of special samples such as 
expense booklets, specially ruled pay envelopes, blot- 
ters, house-organs, small calendars and the like. 

The proprietor of the printing house was the creator 
of this plan, but it was not until his star salesman con- 
firmed the logic of the innovation in actual orders that 
he realized a good plan had been established for the 
betterment of business. 
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The plan has been consistently practiced ever since, 
and many subsequent demonstrations have strength- 
ened the value of featuring useful samples. By print- 
ing up some neat holiday announcement cards for 
distribution to banks several representative orders were 
secured, including one for 100,000 deposit slips from 
a new bank, this order coming entirely from the con- 
sideration the holiday announcement cards secured. 
Hardly a bank in the territory possessed a neat and 
attractive looking set of cards which could be exhibited 
in the window to announce a coming holiday when the 
institution would be closed, and those which this house 
got out were not only good sellers but also good order 
getters. They, too, were typical specimens of samples 
that sell. ; 

Other worth while results have been obtained by 
this printery from “ appointment card ” samples sent 
to all busy executives; Liberty Bond envelopes for- 
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warded to all brokers and bankers; bread cards sent to 
bakers; collection stickers mailed to merchants and 
sample signs sent to garage owners. For aside from 
selling value these samples have a bit of “‘ psychology.” 
Before this sample plan was adopted, if this house left 
a man a batch of good printing in the form of folders, 
circulars and cards and nothing resulted, the give away 
was counted as Jost — or, in other words, the expense, 
though slight, was counted as a pure loss. If no sales 
resulted from the samples left they generally reached 
the waste basket. But in distributing useful samples 
this house receives the benefit of advertising value, for 
if no sales are made the samples are at least retained 
and used by the prospect. And even if this house fails 
to secure any business from these useful samples, as 
much is accomplished, and at no added expense, as if 
a good calendar were distributed for publicity purposes 
to each prospect. 


THE SCHOOL PRINTING SHOP 


BY FREDERICK AMES COATES 


K the average man connected 
with the printing industry what 
he thinks of the teaching of 
printing in the public schools, 
and he will shrug his shoulders 
meaningly or will let his lips 
curl in a sneer while he pauses 
for words strong enough to ex- 
press his condemnation. This 
SS) attitude is likely to be found in 
employer and employee alike. But press beyond gen- 
eralities, ask your disapproving printer what he actu- 
ally knows about public school printing shops, and he 
is more than likely to be entirely at a loss for an answer. 
I am convinced that the greater part of the preju- 
dice which undoubtedly exists is due to a natural con- 
servatism of mind, backed up by a lack of knowledge 
of just what the public school printing shops are, and 
what they are trying to accomplish. Occasional letters 
to the editor, printed in the columns of this magazine, 
have displayed misconceptions on this topic, which are 
surely worthy of correction. For it is a fact that the 
inclusion of printing in the public school curriculum, 
already carried out in hundreds of schools, is growing 
by leaps and bounds. If printers have done nothing 
to encourage it, still they have taken no definite steps 
to curb it, or to register their disapproval effectively. 
I can not but believe that a little more light on the 
subject of school print shops will do a great deal toward 
altering this general attitude of condemnation. Many 
a printer would, I am sure, become an enthusiastic 
champion of the school printing shop if he really under- 
stood what it is doing and attempting; and such an 
understanding can not be based on a visit to any single 
shop, for there are several kinds, which in no sense 
occupy the same field. 


There are four distinct types of public schools in 
which printing is taught. While these vary and verge 
toward one another in different localities, yet the four- 
fold division holds good, and can always be recognized. 
These types are the vocational, the prevocational, the 
manual training and the continuation. 

The vocational school is distinctively a trade school. 
It has for its purpose the making of tradesmen. Very 
rarely does it attempt or claim to turn out competent 
journeymen; but the graduates of the printing depart- 
ment of most such schools should be able to more than 
hold their own with the average shop trained two- 
thirder. Quite naturally there is a “shop sense” in 
which they may be a little behind; but compensating 
for this lack they usually have a broader outlook on 
the fundamental processes of the industry. There is 
less chance of discovering in them unsuspected “ gaps ” 
in the knowledge which they ought to possess. Usually 
such graduates have done a great deal of presswork, 
both platen and cylinder, in addition to the compos- 
itor’s work. 

These trade schools are likely to be more or less 
directly under the supervision of the state departments 
of education, rather than under the local school authori- 
ties; and the federal government grants money toward 
their support. The instructors in all of them must meet 
rigid requirements as to actual trade experience; at 
the very least they should be competent journeymen, 
and frequently they are ex-foremen or superintendents. 
The course in these schools is from two to four years 
in length. In some of them shopwork occupies the stu- 
dent’s entire time; in others, classroom instruction is 
also given, but usually only in trade theory and related 
subjects which will presumably aid in making good 
printers of the pupils. These schools are not dissimilar 
in purpose to such well recognized endowed institutions 
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as the Wentworth Institute, of Boston, and the Carne- 
gie Institute, of Pittsburgh. A variation of this type is 
the “ codperative ” school; in alternate weeks the stu- 
dents are actually employed in printing offices, and dur- 
ing the weeks spent in school they are instructed in 
both theory and practice. 

If any reader has personal knowledge of a trade 
school which is not fulfilling its proper aims as set 
forth above, he is justly entitled to a “kick”; and if 
he makes it vigorous enough, and in the right quarter, 
it is very likely that he will be listened to with atten- 
tion. It is a noteworthy fact that in cities where the 
men in the industry have volunteered or been asked to 
codperate, trade schools are more successful than where 
the suspicious attitude prevails. 

The prevocational type of instruction differs rad- 
ically from the vocational. It is a part of a system 
whereby a boy is given brief experiences of various 
trades, with a primary view to helping him ascertain 
his natural aptitudes. In the New York city schools, 
prevocational instruction is given in at least seven 
trades; and the duration of each phase is one-half of 
a school year. Obviously, such a course can not make 
printers — or even pressfeeders. But quite as ob- 
viously, it does not intend to. Besides its chief aim of 
vocational guidance, the prevocational school purposes 
to give its pupils a broadening familiarity with the ele- 
ments of our industrial civilization, and a training in 
habits of mental and manual accuracy. The prevoca- 
tional school may exist independently or as a course 
in a regular grammar school or high school. Of late it 
is becoming more and more an integral part of the 
junior high school. 

The manual training printing course explains its 
own purpose. Manual training for years meant chiefly 
sloyd, or woodworking. A realization that muscle, 
nerve, eye and brain can benefit fully as much from 
setting and justifying a line of type as from sawing or 
planing a board has caused printing to be introduced 
into a great many manual training shops. No small 
part of its popularity can be traced to the fact that it 
gives mental as well as manual training; it teaches 
such things as punctuation, spelling, paragraphing and 
capitalization more effectively than the classroom can 
hope to do. 

The continuation school is a recent development in 
American education. Its pupils are boys who have left 
the regular schools to go to work. It gives instruction 
for only a few hours each week, from four to eight, 
depending on the varying laws of the States which have 
established such schools. Shopwork is usually an im- 
portant part of the curriculum; and where it is given 
to boys actually employed in the printing industry, it 
should, within its time limitations, attempt results sim- 
ilar to those which the vocational school seeks. It is 
true, however, that most boys who leave school to go 
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to work do not immediately become apprenticed to a 
skilled trade, but work as errand boys, boys of all work, 
etc. — “blind alley” jobs. For these boys the con- 
tinuation school tries to provide guidance toward some 
more promising occupation; thus many boys not con- 
nected with the industry in any way are placed in the 
print shops of the schools. For such boys, the aim of 
the school is purely prevocational; and with the lim- 
ited time, great results can not be expected. 

Of the above four types of printing schools, it will 
be seen that only the first can be held strictly to 
account for its results in trade efficiency. To criticize 
the others because they do not make printers is as use- 
less as to criticize the teaching of drawing in the public 
schools because it does not make artists; or the instruc- 
tion in physiology because it does not produce doctors. 

To carry the same parallel further, we do not ex- 
pect that all drawing instruction shall be given by 
artists, or all teaching of hygiene done by physicians. 
Why should we insist that all printing instruction 
should be given by practical printers? No doubt it 
would be desirable, but it is not always practicable; 
in many places salaries are not large enough to attract 
competent printers. Yet it is only in the manual train- 
ing courses, and perhaps in a few of the prevocational 
shops, that journeyman requirements are not demanded 
of the instructors. An experienced manual training 
teacher, who has taken a normal school course in print- 
ing, can generally be depended upon to give efficiently 
the kind and degree of instruction required. In sev- 
eral years’ experience in schools, I have yet to find one 
whom I would class as a failure. 

One final objection to the teaching of printing in 
the schools is that it makes “ hall bedroom ” printers. 
T do not think this argument can be seriously main- 
tained. Every normal boy at some time wants to print. 
I wonder how many successful printers of today started 
by doing cards for the neighbors on a toy hand press? 
But place such a boy in a school shop which has ade- 
quate equipment and which maintains reasonably high 
commercial standards of work — most of them do — 
and you will teach him the folly of hoping to turn out 
creditable work at home with a makeshift outfit. You 
will also satisfy his craving to print something. The 
boy who has been teasing his father to buy him a foot- 
ball to kick around the back yard will suddenly lose 
his craving when he makes his school football team. 
The well organized, well equipped school gymnasium 
has eliminated the flying trapeze in many a woodshed 
or attic. 

And if the boy, after his school experience, does 
want to become a printer —let him. The chances are 
that he has made a more intelligent choice than the boy 
who starts in your plant merely because it offers a job. 
He may not know all there is to know about printing; 
he may know very little; but you can be reasonably 
sure that he is willing to learn. 


The finest printing, like the finest art in any realm, is 
temperate, not given to excess in the form, the color or 
the arrangement of its parts—The Typothetae Bulletin. 
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Wuy not declare a universal vacation in the printing 
industry for the week of August 28 to September 2? We 
are led to offer this suggestion after reading a report of 
the recent trip by the Boosters’ Committtee of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Craftsmen, made 
for the purpose of placing before the printing industry 
the educational features and many attractions of the Bos- 
ton Graphic Arts Exposition. Limitations of space pre- 
vent giving this report in full, a fact which we regret. Let 
us say here, however, that we most heartily extend our 
compliments to the members of the committee on the effec- 
tive work they have done in arousing enthusiasm in the 
many printing centers visited. It is evident the Boston 
convention and exposition will by far outshine anything 
of a similar nature held in the printing industry, even the 
big Graphic Arts Exposition held by the Chicago crafts- 
men last year, of which we Chicagoans are naturally so 
proud. We can not too strongly recommend that printers 
begin at once to arrange their plans to 


in Boston 


Aug.28-Sept.2 
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A BULLETIN published by a certain organization of 
linotype operators in Chicago calls the attention of its 
members to the fact that the new scale for motion picture 


operators is $80 and $75 a week for a six-hour day, em- 
phasizing the fact that motion picture operators did not 





get those wages by arbitration. The comparative wage 
scales do seem unjust when one considers the greater skill 
and superior craftsmanship required by the linotype oper- 
ator and the greater service he renders humanity. But 
‘twas ever thus. People have always been willing to pay 
more for amusements and luxuries than for the more 
substantial things of life. A movie theater brings a 
greater return on the amount of capital invested than 
does a printing plant. Proprietors of theaters can pay 
inflated wages and pass the buck to their dear patrons, 
who grumble but continue to attend. But we are afraid 
that if linotype operators received the same wages as 
movie operators there would be a large number of ma- 
chines collecting dust and cobwebs.—C. T. F. 





THE NATIONAL EprTorIAL ASSOCIATION is maintain- 
ing its reputation for arranging enjoyable educational 
trips for the benefit of the newspaper editors numbered 
among its membership. This year the outing scheduled 
for the month of July will take the party through the 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, and stops will be 
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made at a number of places in the interesting State of 
Montana. Thus opportunity will be given to study this 
rapidly developing section of the country. Some of the 
wonderful beauties of nature that will be seen on this trip 
are shown in special inserts appearing in recent issues as 
well as in this number of THE INLAND PRINTER. In con- 
junction with the excursion features, the programs of the 
convention sessions will include many important discus- 
sions pertaining to the work of the newspaper. The 
broadening influence of a trip like this should have a 
strong appeal to the editors and publishers of the papers 
represented in the membership of the National Editorial 
Association. What better opportunity could be desired 
for a vacation trip that will combine real rest and recrea- 
tion with sightseeing and, at the same time, the possibility 
of securing much valuable information that a newspaper 
editor needs? 





Sell—Don’t Beg 

A letter came to the desk of the editor during the past 
month in which the correspondent stated that he was 
writing manufacturing concerns “ asking them to permit 
us to bid on their work.” He wanted to secure a good 
form letter to reach the purchasing agents. 

We can not help but feel that our correspondent is 
“starting off on the wrong foot,” but he is not alone, as 
this seems to be the trouble with too many printers. Why 
take the attitude of begging, asking permission to bid on 
work? No automobile salesman would get very far by 
asking permission to quote prices on his cars, neither 
would an insurance salesman make his quota by asking 
permission to give figures on insurance. (We have had 
several of these good gentlemen after us of late, so their 
tactics are fresh in our mind at this time.) These men 
go out with something specific to sell, primed with a good 
line of sales talk about the service they have to offer, etc. 

So should the printer go to his prospective customers 
with something specific to sell. He has it — the produc- 
tion of a commodity that is of vital importance to any 
business institution. The printer has a distinct service 
to sell; that is, the production of printed matter. 

Printers have lost caste among purchasing agents be- 
cause too many of them have taken the attitude of beg- 
ging for permission to bid instead of having something 
definite in the way of service to offer. Some printers have 
learned their lesson and gotten away from the old habits, 
and these are the ones who are making the greatest 
advancement today. 

If those printers who continue to seek opportunities to 
figure on jobs would study their business the way sales- 
men in other lines do, and go out with something definite 
to offer in the way of service, they would get more of the 
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“cream” of work instead of just the “ pickings.” They 
would get more of the work that is profitable in place of 
the highly competitive jobs on which price is the main 
consideration. Sel/ — don’t beg. 





Distribution 

The old subject of distribution of material was brought 
into the limelight again recently by a correspondent who 
asked, in effect, if it is not the best plan to have a certain 
amount of distribution done each day; or, in other words, 
if it is not a saving to keep the lead racks filled each day 
so there can be rapid execution in putting jobs together. 

We had thought this question had been disposed of 
long ago, but it seems to bob up at quite frequent inter- 
vals. No one who has spent time in the composing room 
would for a moment doubt the advisability of regularly 
replenishing racks and cases with material. We doubt 
whether any one can estimate the amount of time that has 
been actually wasted by compositors who have been 
forced to hunt for sorts. 

Our correspondent refers to a plant doing a large 
amount of work with only two regular compositors. Even 
in this case it would be advisable to have one or both of 
the men spend a short time each day on distribution so 
there will be a good supply of material at hand. The 
time that would be saved on composition would soon more 
than offset the time spent on distribution. 

Of course, it is understood that in larger offices a 
“ dead-stone ” man is regularly employed for this pur- 
pose, but even in these offices there has been a tendency 
to slight this important work. Where offices are equipped 
with machines it is, of course, an easy matter to keep an 
abundance of material readily available. This is the ideal 
situation. Yet even in offices so equipped there is a cer- 
tain amount of material that must be returned to racks 
and cases after the work has been printed, and there 
should be some systematic effort to get it where it will be 
ready for use, so time will not be lost hunting for it. 

Regular attention to cleaning up dead jobs, and return- 
ing the material to the cases instead of letting it stand on 
the dead stone or slides, will result in a great saving of 
time in the composition of new work. It is the overlooking 
of what we are inclined to consider little things that causes 
leaks and cuts down the profits. 





The Annual Clean-Up Day 

The general clean-up day held last year met with such 
wide-spread approval that it will be repeated this year, 
July 8 being the day set for the event. 

Of course, it is understood that any reference to the 
necessity of a general clean-up day must be made with 
some qualification. It does not apply to those plants that 
are always kept clean. There would be no need for it if 
all of them were. However, even in those plants that are 
held up as models of cleanliness, it is surprising the accu- 
mulation that is uncovered when a thorough, systematic 
clean-up is started. 

Do not misunderstand us when we say there is great 
need for a general cleaning up in printing plants at least 
once a year — more frequently would be better. Our ref- 
erence is not merely to the elimination of dirt, such as 
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washing the windows, scrubbing the floors, painting or 
calcimining the walls and ceilings, removing the dust from 
cases, disposing of the collection of junk, etc. These are 
all necessary, and should receive attention; but there are 
many other things that come under the meaning of clean- 
ing up, and they will readily suggest themselves once the 
decision is made to take the matter seriously. 

A little investigation in almost every composing room, 
pressroom and bindery will reveal accumulations of ma- 
terial that should be returned to the proper places, 
changes that could be made to reduce waste time and in- 
crease efficiency, machines that would benefit by a little 
overhauling, and so on. Such things as these make the 
annual clean-up day take on much greater importance 
than many of us are inclined to credit it with. 

What a good thing it would be for the industry if more 
time were spent in keeping the plants clean — if cleanli- 
ness and order prevailed to a greater degree than now! 
What a great influence it would have toward improving 
the product, and toward creating a greater respect for the 
work of the printer! 

Why not get into the game in real earnest and make 
July 8 a genuine benefit to each and every printing plant 
and to the industry as a whole? 





The Chicago Arbitration Proceedings 

As the last forms of this issue go to press the closing 
arguments are being heard in the arbitration proceedings 
between Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 and the 
employing printers represented by the Franklin Associa- 
tion, the closed-shop division of the Franklin-Typothete 
of Chicago. The decision of the arbitrator is being awaited 
with keen interest, as this will bring to a close a contro- 
versy that has been in progress since last fall. 

The revision of the scale of wages and the new con- 
tracts covering working agreements should have taken 
effect last November. Agreements resulting in reductions 
in the wage scales were reached through negotiation with 
the pressmen, bookbinders, bindery women, and the rulers. 
After considerable time spent on arbitration proceedings 
with the pressfeeders (or press assistants) the arbitrator 
awarded the employers a reduction of $3 a week, maintain- 
ing the same ratio as has existed between the wages of the 
pressfeeders and those of the pressmen. 

After delays due to inability to agree on an arbitrator 
and on the basis of arbitration, which have cost the em- 
ployers in the neighborhood of a half million dollars, the 
proceedings with No. 16 were started early in April. As 
this is being written seven weeks have been spent in pre- 
senting arguments, the union closing its side on May 25 
and 26, and the employers closing on May 26. 

We had hoped to have a complete report of the Chi- 
cago arbitration proceedings for this issue. In view of the 
delay this will necessarily have to be held over for next 
month. We can not refrain from making one observation 
at this time, however. The actual cost of this controversy 
to the printing industry of Chicago can never be estimated 
— it has been tremendous. Time that should have been 
devoted to necessary constructive development has had 
to be taken away from regular business. Considerable 
work has been forced out of the city by the unsettled 
state of the industry. When will we learn the lesson? 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinion of contributors. Anonymous letters 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


Things That Hold Up Production 


To the Editor: LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 

May I offer a few jottings on the question of efficient and 
increased output? The writer has worked as a compositor in 
several large printing plants where increased production 
seemed to be the keynote of their business. Feeling quali- 
fied, I wish to state here a few details, which I believe if cor- 
rected or put into use would make for better efficiency in the 
larger establishments. 

Employers are unfair in seeking a maximum production 
from their employees, when a great fault will be found in 
their executives. For instance, the foreman will repeatedly 
hold up men from ten to twenty minutes awaiting orders and 
instructions. I have waited two hours and fifteen minutes 
for the foreman to bring me a job. Two hours and fifteen 
minutes is not only a big waste of time, but it did not help my 
standing at the end of the week when productive and non- 
productive time was balanced. The foreman should eliminate 
such practices. Quite often the compositor charges this waiting 
time against the job, and of course you know the results when 
that is done. 

I wonder how many plants are laid out absolutely cor- 
rectly. I would say few, very few. In one plant I am think- 
ing of, the storage space was fifty-five steps (on the average) 
from the compositor’s frames. Do you wonder where all the 
time went to on a job of two hundred pages listed one page to 
a galley? Suppose each page has a correction in it and but 
one man does the correcting. The printer brings one page to 
frame, corrects, returns to the storage rack and brings back 
another page. This would require eleven thousand steps. It 
takes thirty seconds to walk fifty-five steps, or one hour and 
forty minutes, more or less, for a job of two hundred pages. 
In this case the storage could be moved closer and the saving 
of time can readily be seen. 

In the majority of shops where ten to fifteen printers are 
employed one seldom sees more than one proof press. Think 
of the minutes wasted in the course of a day when one to three 
printers are held up while the proof press is in use. Another 
press would soon pay for itself in shops where conditions like 
this exist. 

Rush jobs often loosen up the foundation of a production 
system. I know of one case where an operator on a linotype 
machine changed magazines thirty-five times in an eight-hour 
day, all to meet the cry of rush jobs. At a rough average it 
required one hour and ten minutes for this operator to change 
magazines, to say nothing of the time consumed in changing 
the liners, which was done perhaps twelve or sixteen times. 
Of course, all such time goes on the job, but, nevertheless, it 
is non-productive inasmuch as it would not have been wasted 
if the office had not promised a delivery so difficult to make. 
Really, there is no limit to the damage which can be done to 
cost and production systems through rush jobs. 

The layout man can also help to increase the volume of 
production. In plants where the grade of work is only fair, or 


hardly good, there is a constant tendency to mix type faces. 
It consumes a great deal of extra time for the compositors to go 
from case to case, and it also results in inferior printing. Good 
typography can not be attained by the mixing of type faces, 
and very often the use of many faces adds to the cost of 
the job. 

These seem to be very simple ideas, but lack of attention 
to them is costing many printing establishments money every 
day and counteracts the benefits of cost and production 
systems. MERLE B. Rose. 





The New Era in Printing and Sales 


To the Editor: HamILTon, On10. 

We are passing through a strenuous period in the printing 
industry. Old methods, vacillating, and extravagance, can no 
longer survive. “ The profits of the future must come out of 
what has been wasted in the past,” says N. A. Hawkins, Henry 
Ford’s wonderful sales manager. 

A strict painstaking, businesslike economy must be the 
order of the new day. The manufacturer who follows waste- 
ful, slipshod methods in the manufacture and marketing of 
his product can no longer survive. He must either close his 
shop or get in step with new conditions. Economy and push 
must be constant. Production costs must be cut. He must 
meet fair competition. 

We are marketing our products very much as we did fifteen 
years ago. The importance of a highly efficient marketing 
organization can not be overlooked. It is axiomatic that every 
employee must have a personal interest in the business of his 
employer. 

If your business is animated by policies that offer a wide 
range of opportunities for its personnel, this interest is stim- 
ulated to maximum degrees of keenness. Not only are the 
heads of a business and the personnel of the sales department 
concerned with a big sales objective —it also must be the 
purpose for which every individual in the organization is 
working. 

In order to accomplish the desired result, the whole organ- 
ization must be permeated with the selling idea; that is, the 
principles of salesmanship must be used in all branches of the 
business. 

Advertising is a major essential to the job of bringing 
business back. Advertising is only a form of selling. In most 
businesses it is the advance card of the personal salesman. 

The effective advertisements should state nothing but 
indisputable facts about the product, such as quality, service, 
etc. There should be no extravagant statements and the 
product always should be as promised. 

Generally speaking, service in the printing industry has 
been looked upon as a side issue. Those who expect to survive 
keen competition in a permanent market, must get their house 
in order. Efficient service will help to eliminate the competi- 
tion point —it will remedy the competitive evil more than 
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anything else. We must sell service first, and printing second. 
Service is necessary to sales and advertising. Service is not 
a matter of minor concern, a mere incident; it is of major 
importance. 

Nothing in business is more essential than making friends 
—and then holding them. Model service, keeping promises, 
will make more friends for the printing industry than can be 
gained in any other way. Service can not be good, unless it 
is intelligently planned, properly systematized and everlast- 
ingly performed economically, so that the customer, who is 
served, will feel that he has been fairly treated. 

Salesmen must work in closer codperation with service 
departments. Your service department must get closer to and 
codperate more carefully with your salesmen. The salesman 
should not be forced to let his customer drop immediately 
after the first sale is consummated. It is not only proper but 
profitable that he continue his interest in his customer. 

The service man must be a super-salesman. The salesman, 
generally speaking, sells the customer only one time. The 
service-salesman, on the other hand, must keep the man sold 
by reselling him time and time again, throughout the service 
given him. 

Service is success. The printing proprietor who lets down 
his selling service forfeits the insurance on his future pros- 
perity. Insurance premiums must be paid in advance. So 
the cost of establishing and giving service must first be met, 


before the rewards of service will be paid. 
W. L. SMITH. 


Letters We Appreciate 
To the Editor: BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been of great help to me for the 
past fifteen years, and it grows better and more valuable with 
age. When I want inspiration and stimulus in my work I 
gather up a few of the old copies of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and retire to the attic. When I come down I have absorbed 
much that is of value, and my problems are solved. 

The ground covered by THE INLAND PRINTER offers any 
printer an unlimited amount of valuable material, and if he 
will only avail himself of it there is no reason why he can not 
be numbered among those that are recognized in the field of 
art. The great trouble with a large number of the printers of 
today is that they are looking for the almighty dollar, and are 
sacrificing a good chance to advance the art and at the same 
time make their services more remunerative. 

We are striving to become better in the printing art, and 
welcome criticisms of all kinds that will help us improve our 
product. In looking for an opportunity to pick up valuable 
ideas we find that the criticisms of others as given in THE 
INLAND PRINTER are of great assistance. From time to time 
we submit samples that come in for severe criticism, but we 
don’t feel offended, rather we feel pleased, as it arouses in us 


a greater desire to better our work. 
THE LivINcsTON PRESs. 





More Tricks With the Type Case 

To the Editor: LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Your article in the February issue under the heading 
“ Tricks with the Type Case,” reminded me of a few, which 
are as follows: “Able was I ere I saw Elba,” which reads and 
spells the same whether read backwards or forwards. It is 
alleged that Napoleon Bonaparte was the author. 

During my career at the case in various newspaper offices 
I thought I had discovered the shortest word containing a 
letter repeated the greatest number of times when I hit upon 
“ referee,” containing four e’s out of its seven letters. Later, 
however, I came across “ assess,”’ which has four out of its six 
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letters that are the same. Thus far I have not been able to 
discover another word that has so great a percentage. 

One of the compositors who worked in the same room bore 
the surname “ Drepperd” (I have forgotten his Christian 
name). One can start to spell his name at either end and have 
it correct. 

“‘ Mississippi ” contains four s’s, four i’s, two p’s, and only 
one other letter. 

“ Strength,” containing eight letters, is, as far as I have 
been able to discover, the longest word of one syllable in the 
English language. 

Witt1AM C. BRECHT. 





More Art 

To the Editor: New York, N. Y. 

Have you seen the Typoart Magazine, issued by W. H. 
Holley’s Typographic Studio? As Typoart is for daylight 
reading only, the text is set in six and eight point old style, 
printed in red ink, with a border of green; the cover is of the 
stove-polish label order of design; the margins are as they 
happen. Holley quotes himself in fourteen-point display: 
“This is surely the Golden age of the Printing art,” being 
short of cap A’s. As an editor Holley is not quite so full of 
“art” as he is when printing. He tells us that “he has writ- 
ten much for publications that are in the front ranks of tailor- 
made printing.” Holley is also a philanthropist — he gives 
his magazine away, which is a just value. On the other hand 
(the right hand), he says “ the man who kicks at the prices 
of printing is either a piker or is hard-boiled.” Returning to 
the left hand again, he says: ‘“ Don’t you think that 40 cents 
per copy for THE INLAND: PRINTER is exhorbitant, and don’t 
you think that the publication named should be circulated 
among buyers of printing at about 15 cents per copy?” Is 
Holley “a hard-boiled piker” or is some one making him 
ridiculous during his absence? He publishes a number of com- 
plimentary letters about Typoart. Most of the complimenters 
say it is “unique”! I agree with them. 

A DAYLIGHT READER. 





GOOD COPY 

Why speak of institutional advertising as if it were a thing 
apart from selling goods? 

You know it isn’t. Every time a salesman represents your 
institution right he is selling; and every time he sells right he 
reflects your institution. 

Good advertising does the same thing. It sells your goods; 
but, above all, it shows what kind of an institution you are, 
for that is what makes the difference between your product 
and your competitor’s. That is what gives you immediate 
recognition for any new product you may bring out. And that 
is what keeps your present product steady in wavering times 
or a wavering market. 

No, not obvious self praise with the very evident desire to 
create a favorable impression. 

Not that; but a sincere belief in, and understanding of, 
yourself and your goods, manifested in everything you do and 
say.—John O. Powers Company. 


PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE 


Early in October, while the business manager was away on 
sick leave, our long trusted bookkeeper and advertising man- 
ager, E. F. M——, author of “ The Socialization of Money,” 
departed with four thousand dollars. We have made every 
effort to apprehend him, short of instituting proceedings which 
would result in his being put in jail, and that we do not want 
tc do.—From a page appeal for immediate financial assistance 
in the current Liberator (New York). 
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APPRENTICE TRAINING IN EUROPE 
BY MARTIN HEIR 


POLY ROBABLY at no time in a man’s career 

6) from the cradle to the grave is he at more 

=| disadvantage than when he is to choose 

among the multitude of trades and profes- 

sions the one that is most suited to his tem- 

perament, his ambition and his ability. At 

that time he is without practical experience 

to guide him, either in the work he is to 

choose or in any other problem of life. Nor can he lean on 
the advice of his elders, for because of the limitations of man, 
no one can look into the future and foretell which is the best 
or most suitable to choose. It’s a blind guess, to say the least. 

But as the right choice in this respect is of vital importance 
not only to the young man himself, but also to the industry 
he chooses and to society itself, it follows as a natural con- 
sequence that the possibilities of failure must be minimized 
and the chances of success be advanced to the highest point. 

The young man entering a trade or an industry as an 
apprentice today is the journeyman of tomorrow, yea, even 
the master of days to come. It follows, therefore, that if 
he is not to become one of the wrecks by life’s wayside which 
in the past have more or less clogged the wheels of progress, 
he must be given every opportunity to fit himself properly 
for the career he has chosen. 

Such is the point of view on the apprentice problem among 
prominent printers of Europe, and on this point of view their 
apprentice training is built. 

A prominent printer and publisher in Leipsic, Germany, 
the book mart of the Old World, expressed this view in the 
following pointed paragraphs: 

“The foundation for all good workmanship must be laid 
during the training of the apprentice. It helps but little to let 
him ‘paddle his own canoe’ and afterward blame him for 
his mediocrity. The development of the printing industry 
makes it necessary for us to tackle the problem from another 
angle if we wish to accomplish what every sensible craftsman 
now desires, to fill the places of the steadily decreasing ranks 
of good workmen with better and more loyal workmen. 

“We must therefore adopt new methods in our apprentice 
training and use every means at our disposal to assure for the 
future the best possible workmen, not only because of the 
increased value to the workmen themselves as better wage 
earners, but also because of the untold benefit to the industry 
as a whole and to society itself, as a good workman as a rule 
is interested in his work, loyal to his employer, and not so 
apt to listen to and follow the unscrupulous agitators in their 
work to create dissension in the industry. 

“Tf we study the history of printing from the time of its 
invention we will have to admit with sorrow and shame that 
as an art it has not developed favorably since Gutenberg laid 
down his work. He was the master mind of the industry in 
regard to style and art. Those who have had the pleasure 
to look at works produced by the Gutenberg Press will readily 
admit that no more beautiful books have been printed. Only 
during the first fifty years of printing can it be said that it 
represented typographical art. Since the year 1500 it has 
gradually through competition and mediocre workmanship 
degenerated from an art to a trade. ‘The art preservative 
of all arts’ is more or less a misnomer, because as now prac- 
ticed there is very little art in printing. The reason is near 
at hand. Gutenberg himself was a great artist; as pattern 
for the product of his press he used the hand-written books 
of former years, which in nearly all cases were great works 
of art, and in this art his apprentices and journeymen were 
instructed. But this was lost sight of as the printing art devel- 
oped, by competition or otherwise, to become a trade, an 
industry. The ‘master printer’ no longer is a master in the 
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full sense of the word. He no longer moves among the 
employees of his plant giving instructions where needed and 
words of appreciation where justified. He is looked upon 
only as an employer who directs the affairs of his business 
from his office. The technical affairs of the plant are taken 
care of by a superintendent or foreman, who generally is too 
busy with other affairs to have any time to give to the training 
of apprentices or the instruction of journeymen. Thus the 
training of an apprentice becomes a hit-or-miss affair without 
system and without foundation either in the history of printing 
or in the history of education. When the apprentice has 
learned to put away leads and slugs and has a rudimentary 
knowledge of the ‘lay of the case’ he is put to work on any 
kind of a job that is handy. Only in the most remote cases 
is he given a gradual and systematic instruction in the prac- 
tical manipulations necessary for the production of a good 
job, while the theoretical and esthetic problems of the trade 
are whollv ignored. He learns to work without understanding 
the fundamental rules and principles of good printing. 

“As this is the necessary result of present printing condi- 
tions in Germany, as well as everywhere else on the Continent, 
we have come to the conclusion that having separate plants 
for the instruction of apprentices, as well as technical trade 
schools at which compulsory attendance by every apprentice 
is demanded, is the only solution of this vital problem, is the 
only method by which the printing industry can expect to 
regain the social recognition and standing it formerly enjoyed. 
Such schools we now have in Leipsic, Munich, Dresden, Stutt- 
gart and Hanover, Germany; Zurich, Switzerland; Paris, 
France; Copenhagen, Denmark; and Stockholm, Sweden. 
They are working in the right direction, and will eventually 
be of great benefit to the industry.” 

In passing let me remark that these instruction plants for 
apprentices resemble the U. T. A. School of Printing at 
Indianapolis, although not so well organized in regard to type- 
setting machines and other automatic machinery, as the Ger- 
man, French and even the Scandinavian printers do not seem 
to be very successful as operators of typesetting machines. 
Hand composition is also mainly taught in the trade schools, 
together with other subjects necessary for the development 
of a high-grade workman, such as languages, the history of 
printing, freehand and mechanical drawing, reading of blue 
prints, color harmony, reading, writing, arithmetic and book- 
keeping principles. 

There seems to be no common rule or principle for the 
conduct of these schools, however, each following its own 
characteristic system; for instance, the one in Leipsic seems 
to have as its aim the creation of typographical artists, while 
the one in Munich is satisfied to turn out workmen capable 
of meeting the demands of the ordinary printing plant. The 
school at Stuttgart, on the other hand, meets the demand of 
the trade by an independence in teaching of style which seems 
to disregard everything inherited from the past, while the 
style at the school in Zurich comes nearer to modern American 
composition than anything seen elsewhere on the Continent, 
with everything “ fancy ” banished. The style of the school 
at Paris is built on ornamentation, while the style at the two 
Scandinavian schools follows the teachings of William Morris. 


Herr Ramstron, one of the best known printers in Sweden. 
related how his firm, the big publishing and printing house of 
Nordstedt & Sons, in Stockholm, had tackled and solved the 
apprentice training problem: 

“What caused us to take definite action to solve this prob- 
lem was, first, the ever-increasing demand for good workmen 
and the impossibility to find them in sufficient number; second, 
the unsatisfactory economic result from the work of appren- 
tices. Only in exceptional cases did they earn the wages they 
received, while their development in the mechanics of the 
printing art in no case was satisfactory. 
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“As an experiment we divided our composing room in two 
separate alleys, each one complete in itself with all necessary 
equipment, one for journeymen, the other for apprentices. 
In the latter we placed all our apprentices under the superin- 
tendence of a first-class compositor who was well acquainted 
with the work coming to the shop. We were fully aware that 
if we were to expect a satisfactory result, from an economic 
point of view as well as to the lasting benefit of the appren- 
tices themselves, it was necessary to build their training on a 
solid, broad foundation, upon which there gradually could be 
built a more complex structure as future development would 
demand. It became at once evident that this was the only 
road to success — that the apprentices by a thorough instruc- 
tion in the mechanics of good workmanship in theory and 
practice were given every opportunity of improvement of 
themselves as well as of the work produced; and, what is more 
important to the workmen as well as to the employer, a thor- 
ough liking for and enjoyment in the work itself; to teach the 
apprentices from the very beginning that no more enjoyable, 
no more cultivating occupation can be desired or obtained 
than that of a high-grade printer, whether in the composing 
room or in the pressroom. This also opened an avenue leading 
to individual pride and ambition. It is inherent in every boy 
to desire to excel, to desire not only to do better day by day 
but also to do better than his fellows. When this desire is 
led in the right direction it will sooner or later develop supe- 
rior workmanship in the individual. 

“All fancy composition is banished, and all work taxing 
the apprentice beyond his ability is set aside for the future, 
in the hope that training in this class of work will become 
easier when more experience has been gained. 


“The economic result, for the apprentice as well as for 
the shop, has proved beyond doubt that we have selected the 
right method. Even from the first year of training the appren- 
tices earned fully the wages we paid them as well as the salary 
of their instructor, while in the second year they earned tuition 
as well as the wages they received while attending a technical 
high school. The shop also gained through this system of 
apprentice training twenty good compositors who were ready 
and open-minded enough to carry on their future training and 
development on their own account —a result that can not be 
too fully appreciated because it means oodles and oodles of 
benefit to the printing industry as a whole. It also had a 
pecuniary benefit to the apprentices themselves, because it 
was soon found that they were entitled to better than minimum 
wages both as apprentices and as journeymen. 

“Our experience has taught us the following rules for 
apprentice training, which we recommend to employers: 

“ Engage future compositors as soon after they are through 
grammar school as possible; inquire closely into their school 
life, what they know and how they carried on; also whether 
they are bodily fit for the work required of them, as well as 
their disposition to do such work. In this regard it is best, 
if possible, to obtain the advice of the boys’ teachers. 

“ Show interest in their work from the very beginning. 
Never let them be idle; keep them at some task all the time: 
this will not only keep them out of mischief but will also to 
a degree check the surplus energy and restlessness which is 
inherent in every healthy boy. Don’t forget to show apprecia- 
tion when it is earned. 

“Engage as apprentices only such boys as during their 
first month’s employment show adaptability for the work, 
and let them thoroughly understand what the trade demands 
and what its possibilities as a life vocation are, also that their 
success in life depends upon their satisfactory development 
as apprentices. If an apprentice agreement or contract is 
necessary, make this with the boys’ parents or guardians, as 
this will avoid friction and create a better feeling among all 
concerned. 
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“ See to it that all work entrusted to an apprentice is such 
that he gradually can pass from the simple to the more com- 
plicated, and that he in all cases is told how every piece of 
work should be produced. This is very important, as it will 
prove to the boy that the trade is built on a solid foundation. 
Never give him a complicated piece of work before he has 
satisfactorily completed a simpler one. 

“Also make arrangements for his regular attendance at a 
technical high school where he can obtain instruction in such 
subjects as he may need in his trade; for instance, reading and 
grammar, cost accounting, estimating, drawing, designing and 
color application and harmony, the latter two subjects for the 
purpose of giving him a correct understanding of form and 
color as well as to train him to read such layouts and sketches 
as he may encounter in his everyday work. It is also desirable 
to have him attend lectures on correct composition and the 
history of printing if such are available, or, in lieu of these, 
have him read such books on these subjects as are obtainable. 

“As the end of his apprentice period is reached, let him 
thoroughly understand that the education of a good typog- 
rapher is never at an end; that there is something new to learn 
every day of his life; that a man believing he has learned it 
all and therefore has nothing more to learn never will be of 
much consequence in life. Admonish him whenever possible 
to visit the museums and libraries and study the treasures there 
found; this will develop his mind to readily see the difference 
between good and bad printing and broaden his view as to the 
possibilities of his chosen vocation. 

“This is what the present-day employer can do toward 
the uplift of the printing industry.” 

In several European countries now the apprentice is 
required to prove before a committee of his peers that he is 
qualified to pass into the ranks of journeyman printers and 
to receive journeyman’s wages. This committee is composed 
of employers and employees, generally chosen by the local 
association of master printers and the unions interested. The 
wage of a compositor the first year after he has successfully 
passed his apprenticeship test is generally twenty per cent 
lower than the minimum wage of a journeyman. 

The test referred to differs, of course, in the different coun- 
tries, but in the main it is as follows: 

FOR COMPOSITORS 

Book Composition: One title page with at least eight lines of 
composition. Two pages of text with main and sub headings. 
running title and footnote; also one or two illustrations with cap- 
tions, to be arranged by the compositor. Imposition of a sixteen- 
page form with layout of margins, also other forms of imposition 
as the committee may select. This may be done by actual work 
or by sketch according to choice. 

Commercial Composition: One table head with at least four 
boxes. Either an illustrated circular or a price list with box heads 
and down rules. A business card or any other such work as the 
committee decides is ample to show correct selection of type faces 
and typographical arrangement. All to be set from hand-written 
copy, the copy for one of the text pages being dictated to the 
apprentice. 

FOR PRESSMEN 

Imposition or sketching of one or more sixteen-page forms 
with margin layout according to given size of stock and type 
pages. Makeready of sixteen-page illustrated book form and print- 
ing of at least one thousand copies, the pressman to do his own 
feeding. Sufficient proof of knowledge of the construction of a 
modern, two-revolution press, casting of rollers, the care of rollers, 
etc. Proof of knowledge of ink mixing and application according 
to artist’s proofs, color harmony, and ink composition. 

In the larger printing centers there seems to be complete 
harmony among master printers and journeymen in demanding 
this test from all apprentices. However, in the smaller cities 
in the provinces it is hardly practicable. Therefore, in some 
printing centers it is usual to demand of every applicant from 
the provinces proof of competency before employment is given. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


A Photoengraving ‘‘Scoop”’ 


The Boston Post should be credited with this bit of enter- 
prise: Photographs of Princess Mary’s wedding arrived on a 
steamer at Hoboken, New Jersey, at 6:55 p. mM. Getting them 
through the customs officials took a little time, after which the 
messenger was lowered to a waiting motor boat which sped 
across the Hudson River, then taken in a motor car through 
New York streets to the Grand Central Station, to a special 
train which made the run of 229 miles to Boston in 248 min- 
utes. A waiting automobile hustled the messenger to the edi- 
tor’s office at 11:45 p. m. Retouching and arranging the 
photographs took a few minutes. When the photoengravers 
received the copy they photographed, etched, routed and 
blocked the group of halftones, about 12 by 12% inches, in 
25 minutes, catching the first mail train edition of The Boston 
Post, and thus making a sensation all over New England. 


Collotype Printing 


J. E. Carey, New York, wants to know how the photo- 
graphs used in the “movie” lobbies are made. He asks if 
there are machines for that purpose and where they can be 
obtained. 

Answer.—The sample picture sent in is not a photograph 
but a collotype; that is, it is a picture printed in ink in the 
lithographic manner from a gelatin coated plate glass about 
one-lialf inch thick. A photographic process is used to get 
the printing image on the gelatin. The printing is done on a 
power press. Usually the impression is printed twice before 
the gripper lets go of the sheet, and in the latest type of press 
the gelatin film is rolled with two kinds of ink from two ink 
slabs and two sets of rollers before the impression is taken. 
The process requires that the humidity of the pressroom shall 
be uniform, and even then the edition does not reach more 
than a thousand impressions before a new plate is required. 


“The Australasian Process Engraver’ 


From Fred J. Nicoll, editor, Melbourne, Australia, comes 
a new quarterly with the above title. The journal states its 
aim to be the interchange of ideas helpful to those engaged in 
the craft, and adds: 

“The day is long past when process engravers worked 
behind locked doors in the experiment or occupation of evolv- 
ing secret formulas or perfecting certain methods. It may be 
taken for granted that there are now no secrets that are not 
common to all. Nevertheless, ideas are being put into prac- 
tice, and methods perfected daily, by those engaged in the 
various departments of our trade houses. No journeyman can 
attach too much importance to discovery in this direction, 
and it is to those who have knowledge and are willing that 
others may light their candle by it that special appeal is made 
that their talent and experience be of assistance to the less 
original and younger. workers in the trade.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER takes justifiable pride in the fact 
that it has for the past twenty-eight years been filling the above 


need for the photoengravers and process workers of the world. 
During that period others have undertaken to do similar work 
but have become discouraged. We hope this will not be the 
case with this Australian youngster. We welcome it into the 
family, and to all striving to do similar work we say: ‘“ Bless 
you, my children.” 


Iron Perchlorid Etching Baths 


J. S. K., Philadelphia, writes: ‘“ What do you recommend 
as the best strength for a chlorid of iron etching bath? I find 
that a new bath of say 40° B. strength does not etch as satis- 
factorily as an old bath. Why is this?” 

Answer.— You are right about an old iron perchlorid bath 
etching copper faster than a new one. An iron solution of 
say 33° to 35° Baumé will etch copper faster and cleaner than 
ones of 40° to 45° B. The reason the stronger baths are rec- 
ommended is that iron chlorid has a hardening or tanning 
action on the glue enamel, while water has a softening action. 
The less water added to the iron the less danger of the enamel 
weakening during the etching. If you add to the new etching 
bath some of an old one you thus increase the etching strength 
of the iron without the addition of water. This is the reason 
the iron bath in an Axel Holmstrom etching machine will work 
for a month without changing. The Baumé hydrometer test 
shows that the iron is getting stronger instead of weaker, when 
it is only becoming more saturated with copper oxid, which 
eventually deposits at the bottom in a thick pasty mass. Still 
it continues to etch almost as fast after thirty days as it does 
at first. 

Engravers Hold Worth While Meeting 

That was a highly enjoyable meeting the photoengravers 
of Ideal City held last month. As he entered, each member 
wrote his name and address and other facts on a card, and 
handed it to the secretary. The union quartette rendered a 
few selections accompanied by a violin, cornet and piano. All 
the members joined in the choruses. 

The speaker of the evening explained a new method of 
negative making of which he had numerous exhibits in the 
way of copy, negatives, prints on metal, etched plates and 
finished proofs. He invited questions from the members, and 
then the fun began. Some of the older members recalled that 
such a scheme as the one proposed had been tried before but 
had failed. Younger men thought the invention worth encour- 
aging, for it was cleaner to operate, not so wasteful of chemi- 
cals, and surely a cheaper and quicker method. Photographers 
debated the negative intensification, while the etchers disputed 
as to whether the new negatives would give as satisfactory 
an etching dot as the old one. Wagers were freely offered to 
back up opinions. The chairman kept the meeting well in hand, 
though several tried to speak at the same time. Some held 
the invention might answer for newspaper work but would fail 
on high class magazine engraving. The evening passed so 
rapidly that many members were unable to give their views, 








so it was voted that the discussion be continued at the next 
meeting, when the inventor was to be invited to show further 
results. Then came refreshments, more music and choruses 
to soothe the savage breasts, and every one felt he had one of 
his most instructive and enjoyable evenings. 

Unfortunately this model meeting was not held in the 
United States. It is the sort of meetings we should have if 
we are to maintain our standards of work and wages in com- 
petition with what is being done in Europe and Japan. 


Enamel With Gum Arabic and Rock Candy 


S. H. R., Chicago, asks for an enamel formula with gum 
arabic and rock candy. Here is one that was given to this 
department as a proof of friendship. The one who used it held 
it as a secret during his lifetime. 

Answer.— Grind up in a mortar ™% ounce of gum arabic, 
™% ounce of rock candy and 120 grains of ammonia bichromate. 
Dissolve 11% ounces of Le Page’s glue in 6 ounces of water. 
Pour the fine powder into the solution while the latter is stirred. 
When all is dissolved add about 20 drops of aqua ammonia, or 
enough to turn the solution a pale straw color. This gives a 
dark enamel. When burnt in, the rock candy becomes a cara- 
mel, which makes a good water and acid resist. The first 
enamels were made with gum arabic and rock candy, but when 
it was found that fish glue could be used alone the fish glue 
came into use because it was simpler. 


Rotagravure in Colors on Newspapers 


While newspaper publishers everywhere wondered whether 
rotagravure in colors would ever be possible for Sunday sup- 
plements, The Chicago Tribune produced one for the first time, 
on April 9, 1922. It was a twelve-page rotagravure section 
with four pages in three colors and black, the remaining pages 
in brown and green ink. The superiority of rotagravure lies 
in the exceedingly great amount of ink it piles on the paper 
in the shadows and the soft gradations it can give in the high 
lights. In the first Tribune supplement the artists who pre- 
pared the illustrations for color reproduction were evidently 
trained for relief plate work and did not take advantage of 
the facilities for vignetted illustrations which rotagravure 
gave them, the results being hard and patchy. Later supple- 
ments have shown some improvement, though artists will 
require to be trained specially for this work. This training 
will come in time. These rotagravure supplements show a 
depth of color unattainable by any other method. The photo- 
graphing, etching and presswork, particularly the register, on 
these rotagravure supplements in color are deserving of the 
highest praise. The Chicago Tribune has pioneered another 
advance in illustrated journalism. 





OFFSET PRINTING 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Halftone Screen for Billboard Posters 


Offset printers have noticed of late some billboard posters 
in which a halftone screen has been used with about twenty 
dots to the inch and one of them “ wondered where such coarse 
halftone screen could be had.” 

Answer.—The halftones used in poster printing are made 
with the standard halftone screens only greatly enlarged after- 
wards by the “magic lantern” method. From the several 
ways in which this can be done the following is as satisfactory 
as any: The advantage of using halftone comes from repro- 
ducing the artist’s water-color drawing or oil painting direct 
instead of having the colors separated on the several printing 
plates by a trained lithographic artist. When the halftone 
method is used color-record negatives of the copy in colors 
must be made on panchromatic plates through color filters. 
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Halftone positives are made from these color-record negatives 
with, say, a 120-line screen. Then these halftone positives are 
put in an enlarging camera and enlarged negatives made on 
contrasty bromid paper. From these negatives prints are made 
on the sensitized grained zinc or aluminum plates from which 
the poster is printed. The objection to this method is the 
stretch of the bromid paper, but if care is taken that the 
“grain” of the paper always runs the same way on all the 
prints the paper wili stretch but will dry back to very nearly 
its original dimensions. Now, as to getting the prints with 
screens of twenty dots to the inch, it will be seen that if the 
120-line screen halftone positives are enlarged, say six times, 
the negative will be just twenty dots to the inch. If, for in- 
stance, the halftone positive is 20 by 22 inches, enlarging it 
six times gives a negative 120 by 132 inches, or 10 by 12 feet, 
sufficiently large for the colorwork on almost any poster. The 
lettering is, of course, drawn on the plates as usual. It should 
be added that the enlarged negatives are made on several pieces 
of bromid paper and joined up in any manner required before 
printing on the metal. Great care must be taken when mak- 
ing the enlarged negatives from the halftone positives that the 
enlarging camera does not vibrate, otherwise “ fuzzy” dots 
will be had, which will spoil the result. 


Offset Printing’s Future 

As to the future of offset printing, The British Printer says 
very truly, that by this method there will be a steady devel- 
opment and increase of color printing of all kinds. When the 
three-color relief process was first introduced, there were some 
who said it meant the elimination of color lithography, but the 
prophecy went the way of many others, for the introduction 
of three-color printing, and later of four-color printing, merely 
stimulated the demand for colorwork in general. Hence, after 
a while each settled down to its natural field. It seems that 
the future of offset printing is to be one of steady growth. 
especially helped by the many years of experience in its tech- 
nique, but that it will never compel the abandonment of the 
other methods of color printing, either typographic or litho- 
graphic. Craftsmen need not feel that it is going to replace 
three and four color typographic printing, nor will it wholly 
replace the lithographic stone press or the lithographic direct 
rotary. Each kind of press and each of the various processes 
will still have its place in the art. 


Offset Printed Newspaper 


Mention has been made in this department of The Black- 
pool Times, of England, printed entirely by the offset method. 
A surprising feature of it is the rough uncalendered news print 
stock on which it is printed, and still the types, halftones and 
even three-color portraits are excellent. T. W. Brown, man- 
ager of the art and process departments of the paper, writes 
to this department, telling, in part, how he secures such results: 

“ All the pages are photographed and printed from nega- 
tives on grained zinc. We do not etch the plates intaglio, as 
we find we can get runs of 100,000 from a plate without any 
loss of value. The plates are not touched or handled in any 
way by a litho transferer, also they are not washed out with 
any solutions, such as ‘ washout asphaltum,’ etc., or rolled up 
by a transferer. After leaving the printing room they are 
handed to the machine, clamped on and set running straight- 
away. The reason we use a rough paper, in the first place, 
is because it is uncalendered, so we buy it cheaper than ordi- 
nary letterpress news, which is calendered. In fact this paper 
is particularly fine paper to print on, although it is very com- 
mon and cheap.” a 


Now, wat is Direct Advertising? Nothing more than 
that form of advertising which enables you to select a given 
group or type of people and deliver your message or sales- 
appeal directly to them.—The Informant. 
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William Morris’s Chaucer types, with decorations and initials also 
designed by him; actual size. From “The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles,” a tale of the olden times written by Morris; 250 copies, 1897. 
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A page, reduced about one-third from “The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,” set in Troy Types; the types, borders and initials 
designed by William Morris; the illustration by Sir Edward Burne-Jones; dated May 8, 1893; size of the page 10) by 15} in. 
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TheLyuesof THE LYUES OF THE SEYNTES GENCIEN, FUL- 
the Seyntes CIEN, AND VICTORICE. 
Gencien, vo ~~ AYNT Fulciten & saynt vyctorice, of whom 
Fulcien, and : iG @ the solempnyteishalowed, camen frothecyte 
Victorice gma fal of rome for to preche the faith of Jhesu crist 
MAYA in to thise parties, and were in the cite of ter- 
/ wane —— there ~ _— “ing ~ 
repa amyens, and passed by a lyty 
a cae, & founde there a good 
man that byleued in god, but he was not yet 
baptised, and was named gencien. And he 
& salewed them and said, sires ye be welcome, 
ou, and after he demanded them, what seche 


a 
theym that 
out his swerde al naked. Gencien said, they take non hede of you. 


The tyraunt Rixionaire had grete angre and sorowe, and madetotake 
encien and smote of hys heed, and after he made to be taken seynt 
Icyen and saynt victoryece, and brought them to amyens, and saide 
to thems that they shold forsake their god whom they had made dye 
an euyl deth, and they said they wold not. Thenne he dyde do take 
broches of yron and pute them thurgh their eeres, thurgh theyr nose- 
threlles, and after dide do smyte of their heedes, and by the wil and 
power of our lord they aroos vp and toke their heedesin their hondes, 
and bare them two myle ferre fro the place where they had ben be- 
heded, and alle thre were buried to gydre in that toun whiche is called 
saynt fulcien.@[ A grete rage and madnes toke the tiraunt Rixionaire, 
and he cried thurgh the cyte of amyens alle araged, Alas, Alas, Alas, 
now ben wel the sayntes auenged on me. And sith deyed fowle in hys 
wodenes. And thus were the frendes of our lord auenged on the ty- 
raunt, and by suche martirdom the glorious sayntes departed out of 
this lyf vnto the royame of heuen. Thenne prayewevnto the glorious 
martirs saynt fulcien, saynt victorice, and saynt Gencien, that they 
wil praye god for vs that by their merytes we may haue pardon and 
foryeuenes of our synnes. @ Amen. 


THUS ENDEN THE LYUES OF THE HOLY 
SEYNTES GENCIEN, FULCIEN, AND a - 
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William Morris’s Golden types, with initial designed by him; actual size. 
From “The Golden Legend of Master William Caxton,” translated 
by Caxton and first printed by him in 1483, 3 vols., 500 copies, 1892. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS, REGENERATOR OF THE 
TYPOGRAPHIC ART 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


ROANYZ| | the age of fifty-six, in the year 1890, 
6) William Morris, architect, painter, poet, 
author, illuminator, engraver, master of 
dyeing, weaving, maker of furniture and 
wall papers and decorative fabrics, a leader 
among the socialists of England, the master 
craftsman of his time, first applied himself 
practically to the art of printing. He was 
already one of the greater conspicuous personalities of the 
nineteenth century, the originator of the arts and crafts move- 
ment, a successful revolt against the reign of shoddy and ugli- 
ness, stucco architecture, hideous carpets, depressing wall 
papers, horse hair furniture, wax and leather “ floral’ orna- 
ments, gloomy interiors, miserable printing, child labor, and 
the degradation of artizans. In his career, prior-to his print- 
ing activities, Morris had accomplished greater things for his 
fellow beings than the more spectacular Cobdens, Brights. 
Gladstones, Disraelis and other adepts in oratory, or the 
hosts of distinguished generals and admirals whose transient 
services have been excessively rewarded with high places on 
the rolls of the pension list and of the titled class in England, 
for themselves and for their lucky descendants. One Morris 
is worth a hundred such. The folly of mortals in the mass 
is proved most conclusively by their worship of the inferior 
“oreat”’ of their own species. To have banished ugliness 
from countless homes was an infinitely greater achievement 
than to have extended the suffrage; to have restored respect 
for good craftsmanship than to have brought from Berlin a 
doubtful “ peace with honor,” or to have annexed millions of 
unwilling alien peoples, or to have substituted free trade for 
protection. Morris, more than any other modern man, 
extended the application of art, harmony and beauty, out of 
the narrow precincts of the unintimate oil painting and sculp- 
tured figures into the boundless field of household furnishings 
and adornments, for these create the House Beautiful, in 
which all the arts go comfortably hand in hand with the life 
of an owner. He inspired a great army of good and ardent 
art craftsmen, many of whom have bettered the work of their 
great exemplar and teacher. Among typographers Morris’s 
influence, generally by indirection — because comparatively 
few of them have any knowledge of Morris or of his work — 
is seen in almost every piece of good printing of our time in 
almost every country. 

Many of us remember how in the early nineties of the 
last century a few books arrived from time to time in America 
which startled us by the novelty and quality and virility of 
their typography. The style of them was entirely novel to 
us, because few, if any, printers had any knowledge of the 
masterpieces of early typography or the earlier manuscript 
books, and, therefore, we believed that William Morris was 
creating a new school of typography, instead of re-creating 
the earliest. Some of us were acquainted with the work of 
William Morris as an art craftsman. The arts and crafts 
movement had extended to the United States with good effect, 
first in Boston, where it had its greatest influence. We heard 
lectures on the progress of the movement in England, and we 
had read lectures by Morris himself. But, in general, Morris 
was a new name and unknown to the printers. To a few, 
however, these Kelmscott editions, with their deckle-edged 
hand-made papers —then scarcely ever used in America — 
vigorous decorations, simple but satisfying covers, unusual 
margins, mass effects, and coherent pages, rent the thick veil 
of typographic ignorance which enveloped us, and opened our 
eyes to the triviality of our popular types, the silliness of our 
type display, and the general tawdriness of American typog- 
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raphy. There was then, among the fortunate few who had 
access to the Kelmscott books, no thought of criticism of 
Morris’s work. It was so greatly above our best American 
work, that we could see no spots in our sun. We were born 
anew in typography. We repented us of the false teachings of 
which we were the victims. We became ashamed of our 
typographic sins of omission and commission. 

We wish every aspiring printer to know William Morris 
as the regenerator of the typographic art, to whom we owe 
praise and honor; and also as a great personality, living a full 
life, using his head and his hands masterfully, accomplishing 
things before preaching about them; a master who glorified 
the mechanic arts, an industrious craftsman who knew how 
to play betimes indoors and outdoors and yet make his work 
profitable, gaining the whole world and saving his soul withal: 
a man who got out of life a great dividend of joy, nobly and 
industriously earned. 

William Morris was born on the 24th day of March, 1834. 
at Walthamstow, near London, within easy walking distance 
of Epping Forest. His father was moderately wealthy, a 
financier in the city, and the fortunate partner in a rich cop- 
per mine. The son was delicate and, therefore, much confined 
to the house. As in the similar case of Theodore Roosevelt. 
this condition cultivated in him an early love of reading. “At 
four years old he was already deep in Waverley novels, and 
he formed as a child, not only the love of reading, but the 
habit of reading with extraordinary swiftness, only equaled 
by the prodigicus grasp of his memory. The knowledge of 
books came to him almost by instinct.””. Thus Morris’s sister 
writes, and thus Roosevelt’s sister has written. The parallel 
continues: Morris became exceedingly robust and energetic, 
his powers of observation were acute, he ranged through 
Epping Forest, and became intimate with birds, beasts and 
other things that grow in great forests, keenly enjoying life 
indoors and out of doors. Morris thus began life among ideal 
surroundings, and enjoyed his advantages without permitting 
them to dim his mental and physical ardor. He had the educa- 
tion usually prescribed for the son of an English gentleman, 
and entered Oxford in 1853 at the age of nineteen, a serious 
thinker, yet proficient in the vigorous sports in which young 
aristocrats indulged. What he learned at Oxford was of less 
importance than the friends he knitted to himself while there. 
About a dozen students resolved themselves into a Brother- 
hood, dominated by Morris and Burne-Jones, all looking for 
leading to Ruskin and Carlyle in sociology, and Rossetti and 
Steell in art. They were a jolly, serious, sports-loving, art- 
loving, forward-looking group. They educated themselves 
under conditions, free and inspiring, which could exist nowhere 
but in an English university. There were tramps in France 
and England, visits to art exhibitions and book shops, the 
acquisition of fine books, much debate of the low condition 
of working people in England and plans to separate themselves 
from a philistine world. Thus Burne-Jones, afterward one 
of England’s foremost painters, writes: ‘“‘ Ten o’clock, evening. 
I have just been pouring basins of water on the crowd below 
from Dixon’s garret — such fun, by Jove! * * * I have 
set my heart on founding a Brotherhood. Learn ‘ Sir Galahad ’ 
by heart; he is to be the patron saint of our Order. I have 
enlisted one in the project up here, heart and soul. * * * 
We must enlist you in this Crusade and Holy Warfare against 
the age.” The project was a self supporting monastery in 
which a college and work shop would employ heads and hands 
as an example to a misguided world. Nothing came of it, 
except that later on some of the projectors did codperate in 
various forward undertakings with such success that their 
names are now to be found in the encyclopedias, the Pantheons 
of these times. 

In Morris’s last year at Oxford some of the Brotherhood 
published a magazine in which he first appeared as a writer 
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of prose and verse, and was first brought into contact with 
printing and began to draw and engrave on wood. Graduating 
in 1856, he was articled to the profession of architect in the 
studio of Street, one of the foremost of his profession, a man 
entirely in sympathy with Morris’s aspirations. With archi- 
tecture he practiced modeling in clay, carving in wood and 
stone, and illuminating. At Street’s he worked with Philip 
Webb and Norman Shaw, and of these three men it was truly 
written that “their work has, in the course of a generation, 
revolutionized domestic architecture throughout England ” 
and in America. In this endeavor Morris chose the interior 
work. He had an ideal of what he termed the House Beau- 
tiful. It is to be regretted that at this time he was persuaded 
to leave his chosen field for two years in an attempt at oil 
painting; but about the time when he confessed failure as a 
painter he married Jane Burden and set about building a House 
Beautiful for himself, the Red House at Upton, ten miles 
from London, placed in an old orchard and surrounded by 
meadows. The furnishing of the Red House was his first 
notable achievement and led him into the career in which he 
became world famous. There were then few articles of house- 
hold furnishings procurable with which Morris could be con- 
tent. “ Not a chair or table or bed; not a cloth or paper 
hanging for the walls; nor tiles to line fireplaces or passages; 
nor a curtain or a candlestick; nor a jug to hold wine or a 
glass to drink it out of, but had to be re-invented, one might 
almost say, to escape the ugly flatness of the current article. 
The plaster walls and ceilings were treated with simple designs 
in tempera, and for the hall and main living rooms a richer 
and more elaborate scheme of decoration was designed and 
gradually began to be executed. The garden was planned 
with the same care and originality as the house.” The house 
was first occupied in 1860. In i862 Burne-Jones wrote, 
“Morris is slowly making Red House the beautifullest thing 
on earth.” Morris’s motto, “If I can,” was woven in fabrics 
and embedded in the painted glass and in the tiles throughout 
the house. Never had Morris experienced such pleasure in 
his work and he was easily persuaded to enter upon the manu- 
facture of the interior properties of homes. The Brotherhood 
urged him to the venture, and thus the firm of Morris & Co. 
was formed, including such great painters as Rossetti, Madox 
Brown and Burne-Jones, Webb the architect, Faulkner the civil 
engineer, and Marshall, a sanitary engineer. All had an equal 
interest, though Morris furnished almost all the capital. 
Morris’s various amateur experiments in a wide range of 
art craftsmanship of a useful character were now to bear 
fruit, to become marketable, and to give him an entirely con- 
genial vocation. A circular issued in 1861 announced the 
scope of the work: ‘“ Mural decorations, carving as applied to 
architecture, stained glass, metal work, including jewelry, 
furniture, besides every article necessary for domestic use.” 
Each partner was paid for any work he might do, and Morris 
received in addition a salary of $750 a year as general man- 
ager. Other experienced artists were employed in designing, 
painting tiles and pottery, embroidery and making altar cloths, 
aided by an adequate number of work people. Wall papers, 
carpets, tapestries, table glass and woven fabrics were 
gradually added to the manufactures. Church decoration 
was at first the main employment of the new firm. In the 
London Exhibition of 1862 the general public was introduced 
to the work of this extraordinary group of artists and crafts- 
men of a new school; but for three years the business was not 
adequately profitable and was a drain on Morris’s financial 
resources, while the revenues from the copper mine were 
diminishing. In 1865 the public responded more liberally to 
the call of beauty, and Morris & Co. entered upon a lasting 
prosperity. In 1875 the partnership was dissolved, a liberal 
division of the profits made, and Morris become sole owner. 
Revenue from the copper mine had ceased, and Morris thence- 
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forth depended solely upon the ample profits of his work shops. 
Thus by a brilliant, practical, and sustained demonstration 
art craftsmanship was revived and popularized. An organized 
effort was made by exhibitions and lectures to spread the 
movement. Morris and others wrote and lectured, and many 
manufacturers abandoned ugliness and strove to make their 
wares worthy of the House Beautiful. 

These very practical achievements in art craftsmanship 
were sufficient to have established Morris’s fame as a ben- 
efactor and master craftsman. He had the “ executive mind,” 
but with it he had a versatile adeptness which executive minds 
do not usually possess. One who knew him intimately said 
“it was a perpetual amazement to see those hands executing 
the most delicately minute work with a swiftness and precision 
that no one else could equal.” He also knew his limitations. 
He failed as a painter because he could not draw animate 
things, men, birds, or animals, correctly. He, therefore, did 
not attempt the pictures in his books, most of which were 
done by Burne-Jones. He excelled as an illuminator and in 
wall papers, carpets, tapestries and mural decorations, typo- 
graphic decorations, and carving and modeling of all sorts, 
because this work, or the pattern piece, necessarily came out 
of himself as it proceeded; but his partner, Webb, the architect, 
excelled him in designing furniture and other things which 
required to be made from prearranged and detailed plans. 

Simultaneously with his arduous work in art craftsman- 
ship, and the gospel thereof, Morris was establishing a favor- 
able reputation as a writer in prose and verse. In 1858 he 
published his first volume, “The Defence of Guenevere and 
other Poems.” ‘This was received coldly by the critics. In 
1867, when his work shops were prospering, with the aid of 
an unprecedented array of various high talent, he issued a 
long poem, ‘ The Life and Death of Jason,” a work which 
immediately gave him high rank as a poet, going into eight 
editions. 

During the years 1868 to 1870 he issued “ The Earthly 
Paradise,” in four parts, greatly increasing his reputation as 
poet. This is not the place to particularize his activities as 
an author. Suffice it to say that we have noted nineteen works 
written by him between 1858 and 1896, besides many pam- 
phlets and addresses. The style of them in general is quaint, 
idealistic and medievalistic, in accordance with Morris’s 
admiration for a factoryless, non-competitive world, when life 
flowed on unhampered by disturbing inventions, and every 
article was necessarily made by craftsmen and not by machine 
minders. An attempt was made at the Chiswick Press to 
conform with Morris’s ideas of bookmaking in producing 
“The Earthly Paradise.” There were to be five hundred 
illustrations, designed by Burne-Jones and engraved by Morris. 
Trial pages were composed in Caslon Old Style types, but 
every attempt was discouraging. The Caslon types could not 
be made to harmonize with pictures drawn with medieval 
simplicity, and cut in the manner of the earlier book illustra- 
tions, as we now see them successfully wedded to the types 
in the Kelmscott editions. Morris was baffled, dissatisfied 
with his wood cuts and with the typography. The sumptuous 
project was abandoned, and the book reached the reading 
world in an ordinary good format, leaving Morris with that 
discontent with current typography which directed his thoughts 
to its improvement and culminated in the opening of the 
Kelmscott Press twenty-two years later. 

In the early years of Morris & Co., when the copper mine 
was worked out and the craftwork was not sufficiently profit- 
able, Morris was constrained to sell the Red House, thereafter 
living in two or three rented places, until 1871, when he 
bought Kelmscott Manor House, on the banks of the Thames 
at Hammersmith. A few days before the purchase Morris 
wrote, “I have been looking about for a house for the wife 
and kids, and whither do you guess my eye is turned now? 
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Kelmscott, a little village about two miles above Radcott 
bridge — a heaven on earth; an old stone Elizabethan house 
like Water Eaton, and such a garden! close down on the river, 
a boat house and all things handy.” This was his final home, 
made known to many persons in many lands by the books 
which issued from the Kelmscott Press. He had now relin- 
quished the active management of Morris & Co. He had been 
dividing his time between authorship, lecturing in behalf of 
the arts and crafts movement, and promoting the Socialistic 
League, when, in 1890, he decided to give form to his ideas 
of bookmaking. In less than a year, on May 8, 1891, the 
first Kelmscott edition was issued, ‘The Story of the Glit- 
tering Plain, which has been also called the Land of Living 
Men or the Acre of the Undying,” written by William Morris, 
printed with Golden types; border and initials and types 
designed by Morris. The Kelmscott Press came to an end, 
with the death of Morris, in 1896, having issued in six years 
sixty-three volumes, besides a number of prospectuses, leaflets 
and other bagatelles. The editions were small, usually from 
two hundred and twenty-five to three hundred, but occasionally 
as many as five hundred. As they appeared, they had a ready 
sale at prices commensurate with the work put into them. 
These prices have steadily increased. Of “The Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer,” the most magnificent of Morris’s books, 
four hundred and twenty-five copies on paper were sold at 
£20, and thirteen copies on vellum at £120. Copies on vellum 
have recently sold for £200, bound in the original vellum, with 
silken ties. 

We feel sure that the Kelmscott editions will have an ever- 
increasing value, because, whatever their faults in detail, they 
stand above all other books of modern times for sumptuous- 
ness and commanding dignity. There are books since Morris 
of superior typography, as there have been orations superior 
in detail to those of Demosthenes, but in compelling power 
Demosthenes in oratory and Morris in typography reach the 
sublime. None have since had the courage with which Morris 
dealt with the resources of our art. Later typographers have 
printed with the lapidary care of a Benvenuto Cellini; Morris 
printed with the vigor and power of a Michelangelo. 


Morris dealt with printing solely as an art, and his types, 
decorations and style are to be considered only in that rela- 
tion. To be artistic is, we think, a secondary function of 
printing. Dictionaries may be well and truly printed, but 
afford no field for decorative typography. Any attempt to 
make them works of art would be as impracticable as unwise 
Men recruit their energies with plain meals; banquets are not 
for everyday consumption, but they lift us, in a culinary 
sense, into another world. So it is with books. A few hun- 
dreds of them have come to be recognized as objects of art 
or have been definitely planned as such. We buy them to be 
admired rather than for their contents. They give a prestige 
to printing which benefits all printers, just as a few grand 
buildings bring glory to a city in which the majority of build- 
ings have little distinction. In the earlier world which Morris 
loved and emulated, the world without machines and steam 
power, every simple utensil and every piece of printing neces- 
sarily had in it an expression of the individuality of a crafts- 
man, good or bad. Many of these craftsmen united art with 
craftsmanship, as our museums attest, and among the printer 
craftsmen, some were impelled to express their joy in printing 
by making beautiful books. They did this, we believe, not 
primarily for the purpose of selling them as art objects, or to 
increase the sale of the books, but out of pure pride in their 
talents. This is the noble motive behind all preéminent work. 
Baskerville and Bulmer (in his earlier books) worked with 
this sentiment; but from Bulmer to Morris, nearly a century, 
no great typographer appeared. What book of that period 
is sought after simply as a work of typographic art? 
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The books of the Priory Press of Sir Egerton Brydges are 
sought after by collectors, but surely not as works of art, 
interesting as they are. The best printer of the Victorian 
period in England was the younger Whittingham, of the Chis- 
wick Press, he who printed “‘ The Diary of Lady Willoughby ” 
and revived the use of Caslon’s Old Style types; but his books 
are not pressingly demanded by bibliophiles. (The Chiswick 
Press, under Jacobi, under Morris’s influence, has excelled in 
a severe and satisfactory use of old style types, with correct 
margins —a style also followed, since Morris, by Horace 
Hart in the Oxford University Press— the admirable plain 
and satisfactory style in which the publications of The Bib- 
liographical Society are printed.) The respectable mediocrity 
of printing in the Victorian period followed an erroneous 
formula, based upon the works of Baskerville, Bodoni and the 
Didots, but utterly overlooking the saving graces of those 
great printers. It was believed, and so we were taught who 
were of that period, that a liberal use of white space between 
the lines and around words and between the letters was an 
aid to easy reading. When there was an effort to do unusually 
good work our first thought was to put lots of white between 
the lines and everywhere else. If the lines were leaded we 
were required to space with en quads; if double leaded, with 
two thick spaces; if triple leaded, still wider spacing. The 
result was to weaken the color and coherency of the pages; 
and these were weakened further by a preference for grayish 
black inks. We were enjoined to “keep the color down,” 
probably to prevent offset when backing the sheets or smutting 
them in folding. We were taught to put broad white lines, 
never less than an em, between an initial and the text, con- 
necting them with a bridge, as Pollard puts it, of one line 
We were taught to center each page on its own paper, which 
having done, we believed a foot rule and disbelieved our eyes, 
for always the eye protested in vain. Our title pages were 
without geometric form. We were taught to use the human 
body as a model in setting title pages: a short line (the head), 
a catchword (the neck), a full length line (the shoulders), 
and so on to the imprint (the feet). Under this instruction it 
was impossible to give distinction to a page; neither were 
they easy to read. However, the fundamental fault of the 
Victorian period was the absolute neglect of the study of the 
early masters of typography. Infatuated by our unbeautiful, 
clanking cylinders and steam power, so much faster than the 
hand presses of the early masters, we could not imagine that 
we, of so “ progressive ” an age, could be instructed by a past 
that was dead to us. In general the presswork was so bad, 
what with soft packing and dampened sheets forcing the 
impression into high relief on the under side of the sheet, that 
in the sixties, when wood engraving was at its best in England, 
the engravers not infrequently insisted that type lines should 
not be put behind their pictures. The type pages appeared 
with great white spaces of the same area on the other side of 
the leaf! Could anything more horrible be conceived? 

In the period between Bulmer and Morris the picture- 
making arts reached their highest estate. Books of that period 
in England and France are now bought by collectors solely for 
their pictures. Richard Clay excelled as a printer of wood 
engravings. In 1864 he printed for the Longmans a New 
Testament which was specifically offered to the public as a 
work of art. The publishers “ hoped that in its present shape 
the sacred volume will not resemble a precious jewel which 
has been injured or degraded by its setting,” and continue, 
apologetically: ‘“‘To those who know how difficult it is ade- 
quately to accomplish an undertaking of this kind, it will not 
seem strange that, although neither time nor cost has been 
spared, the result may, in a measure, fall short of the aspira- 
tion with which it was commenced.” It does, undoubtedly. 
The engravings are from pictures by the greatest masters, 
cut by the foremost men of that art — Linton, Dalziel, West, 
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Williams, Thompson and others —in more than usual refine- 
ment; the borders and initials are equally well designed and 
engraved; the printing by Clay is clear and does full justice 
to the wood cuts; the work was supervised by Mr. Whitting- 
ham. This was the one supreme effort of the period to produce 
a book for art’s sake. It cost more to produce than any book 
since printed in England; yet, with all its merits, “it falls 
short of the aspiration with which it was commenced”; and 
evidently the great array of talent engaged in it wondered 
why, not knowing that it was spoiled by utter ignorance of 
typography. The pictures and decorative pieces, though cut 
as light as copperplates, actually dominate the weak masses 
of weak and unsuitable types, still further weakened by wide 
spacing and double leading. The margins are incorrect and 
the initials out of contact with the text. The picture makers 
engaged in this work had turned reverently to the great mas- 
ters of their art; we doubt whether the typographers knew 
that there were any early masters of their art. 

Morris’s example and teaching led us to the study of an 
art we had lost and of the masters of the art. He broadened 
our typographic horizon. Printers began to understand 
margins, to consider color — which previously had meant red 
or green or something not black or white — to demand virile 
types, to call in decorative artists to create decorations to help 
the types, and to avoid “ originality ” (that is, stunts). Book 
printing, plain as well as ambitious, was very generally im- 
proved. Morris did another great thing: he inspired a great 
group of young men. The inspirer is the master teacher. If 
Morris had neglected the typographic art, would we have had 
Ricketts, Pissaro, Hornby, Ashbee, Cobden-Sanderson, Updike, 
Goudy, Bruce Rogers, Riccardi, Nash, Pelletan and other 
leaders in typography, some of whom have a better knowledge 
of typography than Morris? Very likely not. 

We now come to another phase of Morris’s influence, little 
dreamed of by him. More printers are employed in com- 
mercial printing than in book printing. In the eighties and 
nineties of the last century much attention was given to what 
we called commercial art printing. Our compositors were 
decidedly ingenious and resourceful in the use of the fantastic 
and ornamental type faces in which our typefounders found 
a field for their originality. Our job types and our job print- 
ing were anything but commonplace, and they were admired 
and copied in England and in Europe. We know now that 
our pretty and our startling effects, however well executed, 
were meretricious to the last degree. Morris opened our eyes. 
Our “ art printers ” gradually withdrew their signs from public 
view. When one is an art printer it is not necessary to label 
one’s self. 

There are printers who do not yet understand that the 
ability to make a fine book is the supreme test in typography, 
and that one can not reach the higher excellence in display 
and commercial typography unless he is proficient in the art 
of the book. The leading commercial printers of America 
were the first to react favorably to the art in the Kelmscott 
books. The introduction of Morris’s types and decorative 
material by Joseph Warren Phinney, of the Dickinson Type 
Foundry, of Boston, in a surprisingly short time completely 
changed for the better the ideas and the taste of commercial 
printers in America. Phinney was the first typefounder to 
appreciate the merit of Morris’s types and to foresee that 
their greater field of use was in commercial printing. He 
negotiated with Morris for the purchase of the manufacturing 
rights, though there existed no legal obstacle to copying them 
without permission. He did not know that, despite Morris’s 
socialism, he had no desire to advance typography by per- 
mitting his types to be used outside of the Kelmscott work 
shops. Morris refused to sell permission to use his type designs. 
He was approached a second time, with a request to name his 
own terms, and a reminder that his designs were not protected 
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and that Phinney had to consider the advancement of typog- 
raphy and the fact that any one of his competitors was at 
liberty to produce the type faces, and would do so sooner or 
later, just as English and European typefounders were habit- 
ually reproducing unprotected American type designs. Upon 
a second refusal, Phinney decided to offer the Morris types 
and decorative materials to the printers. In doing this he 
became a factor only second to Morris in revolutionizing 
American typography and also in exerting a great reform- 
ative influence on German typography. Morris had only 
two type designs, one of them made in three sizes, as shown 
in our reproductions (see special four-page insert). Phinney 
cut fourteen sizes of Morris’s Golden types, from six to 
seventy-two points, naming the series Jenson Old Style, and 
he also completed the alphabets of several series of initials 
and reproduced several of Morris’s decorative pieces. In 1895 
a handsome twenty-four-page large quarto specimen was issued, 
the composition by John B. Williams, now mechanical super- 
intendent of the printing plant of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. We are precise, because this pamphlet 
was a great and decisive event in the history of commercial 
typography. It presented the new type designs and decorative 
materials in the style of the Kelmscott Press. It was not only 
a specimen of types, but a guide to better typography. The 
response of the printers was a complete surprise to the type- 
founders. No one typefoundry could supply the demand. 
The task was divided among three of them. On the other 
hand, many tons of hitherto brisk-selling type faces were made 
unsalable, ultimately going into the metal pots —a tremen- 
dous, if expensive, compliment to the art of Morris. Since 
then commercial typography in America has steadily improved, 
with few divagations. Thus was accomplished a reform which 
Morris himself had not foreseen. There is as much artistry 
to be found in American commercial printing and the baga- 
telles -— booklets, broadsides and the like —as in our book 
printing. This work requires greater inventiveness and inces- 
sant application and versatility than is demanded by bookwork, 
although, as has been said, the latter is undoubtedly the higher 
form of typography. 

Phinney followed his success with Jenson Old Style 
(Morris Golden types) by introducing the Troy types in a 
practicable series called, for some foolish reason, Satanick. 
Satanick was only moderately successful, but a condensed Troy 
design by Will Bradley, and named Bradley, was very popular. 
The German typefoundries lost no time in copying the Satanick 
and Bradley types, the fine gothic character of which com- 
mended themselves to the Germans. This was in 1896, up to 
which time German typefounders had been content to adhere 
to their Fraktur and Schwabacker types, and, for the rest, to 
copy American designs as they appeared. The popularity in 
Germany of the Satanick and Bradley series led to the intro- 
duction of many admirable type faces which have a general 
similarity to the gothic, though much more roman than gothic. 
Since then German types and German typography have reached 
a high plane of excellence, distinctly traceable to the type de- 
signs of Morris and of Bradley and to the action of Phinney in 
making them available for use by all the printers. 


The infallible test of the merit of a type design is its power 
of survival. Morris’s Golden types, faithfully reproduced in 
Phinney’s Jenson Old Style series, notwithstanding their for- 
mer unprecedented popularity and sales in America, have now 
only a moderate sale. Better designs have displaced them, 
and their former popularity can never be revived. In the light 
of what has been learned since Morris influenced us toward 
the study of typography as an art, we now know that his 
Golden types are not as good as he and we thought them to be. 
Morris did not thoroughly understand roman letter design. 
His predilection was always for the gothic arts, and hence his 
Troy and Chaucer types are admirable, the best gothic letters 
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of modern times, perhaps of any time, because the design is 
agreeable, free flowing, full of color and easy to read. Our 
taste does not incline to gothic letters, therefore the Satanick 
(Troy) series had little influence on our typography, while, as 
we have said, they profoundly influenced German typography, 
which had been degraded by the common use of Fraktur types, 
miserable, unmasculine survivals of the masculine gothic let- 
ters of the fifteenth century. Morris tells us that in selecting 
a model for his roman types “ there was only one source from 
which to take examples of this perfected roman type, to wit, 
the works of the great Venetian printers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, of whom Nicolas Jenson produced the compietest 
Roman characters from 1470 to 1476. This type I studied 
with great care, getting it photographed to a big scale, and 
drawing it over many times before I began designing my own 
letter; so that, though I think I mastered the essence of it, 
I did not copy it servilely; in fact my roman type, especially 
in the lower case, tends rather to the gothic than does Jen- 
son’s.” We now know that in every detail in which Morris 
departed from Jenson’s model he erred. Jenson’s roman is 
more graceful, has better color and is more readable than the 
Golden types. We will rely upon the accompanying specimens 
of both designs in proof of this statement. 


Submitted as a close reproduction of 
the design of the MorrisGolden types, 
known in Americaas Jenson Old Style 


Submitted asa faithful revival of the types 
of Nicolas Jenson of Venice,in the series 
known in America as Cloister Old Style 


Morris’s interpretation of the roman types of Nicolas Jenson, the characters 
about ten per cent larger than Golden types, compared with the more faithful 
interpretation of Morris Benton of the American Type Founders Company. 


Morris, we think, was mistaken in supposing that the 
Golden types had any gothic characteristic, unless he thought 
it was in a greater density of color than used by Jenson. 
While there is no gothic characteristic in the Golden types, 
there are pronounced roman characteristics in his Troy and 
Chaucer types, as the gothic-minded German letter designers 
quickly discovered, using the discovery with great success 
in modifying the Fraktur types. The Golden types are such 
as Morris might have been expected to make. In everything 
he made he was never much concerned about niceties in detail. 
He was never careless or crude in anything, but aimed for a 
harmonious mass effect obtained in the simplest manner, 
whether as in his draperies the colors were subdued; or in 
his page ornaments, the color is dense and the design corre- 
spondingly vivid. Thus his pages are as harmonious as they 
are strong, and the liberal decorations are perfectly adjusted 
to the types or the types to the ornament, whichever way 
Morris may have projected his plan. Fortunately, too, he 
worked in a time when wood engraving had not become a lost 
art. “It was natural,” he said, “that I, a decorator by pro- 
fession, should attempt to ornament my books suitably; about 
this matter I will only say that I have always tried to keep in 
mind the necessity for making my decoration a part of the 
page of type.” As for other rules which Morris observed, 
let every printer buy and study and obey the short essay, 
“A Note by William Morris on his Aims in Founding the 
Kelmscott Press.” In it, quite apart from Morris’s application 
of it, is the whole simple gospel of good typography. 

Morris’s roman is, therefore, not to be accepted as a model 
in any detail. Holding this opinion, we also hold that it does 
not detract in the least from the importance and good influence 
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of his typography. He was a great typographer; in the light 
which we derived from him we now see how he might have been 
greater, but our hindsight does not make us any the less his 
beneficiaries. When the Golden types appeared they were so 
superior in their general character to the types then available 
that if there were any criticism it was unheard amid the gen- 
eral acclaim. He lifted us high out of a slough of despond. 
Others since have helped us toward the mountain heights of 
perfection in printing by other paths —the true Jenson, the 
sixteenth century French (so-called old style) or the Basker- 
ville-Bodoni. We have no patience with detractors of Morris, 
who are looking at his work in a cold, technical spirit, for- 
getting that the light in which they make their dissection was 
provided by him, perhaps long before they knew one type 
design from another. We can not imagine a typographer, 
whatever school of the art he may prefer, who will not get 
inspiration from a study of Morris’s printing. 


The Kelmscott Press was operated in a small cottage close 
by Kelmscott Manor House. A quiet, orderly place it was, 
with no noise of machinery, motors or typewriters. Morris 
usually worked in his home, on a large deal table, strewn with 
manuscripts and drawings, and with fine examples of the earlier 
masters of typography, from whom he reverently accepted 
guidance, as every printer must who would make a name for 
himself. Hand presses were used, of course. The paper used 
was always hand made, the substance linen (most hand-made 
papers are of cotton), and the molds made specially to avoid 
the ribbed appearance usually found in laid papers. The 
punches for the types were cut from Morris designs, by E. P. 
Prince. The types were cast by a London typefounder. A 
trial letter of Golden types was made to go on eighteen-point 
body, but this proved too large, and very judiciously the size 
was reduced to fourteen-point. He designed a fourth font of 
types, but it did not satisfy, and sometimes talked of designing 
other fonts and having the Golden types cut in a larger size, 
but the labors incident to the unexpected success of his books 
prevented him. Two compositors, William and William H. 
Bowden, father and son, and a pressman printed the first book. 
The Bowdens became permanent members of the staff. More 
than three hundred initial letters were used. Of the initial T 
there were no less than thirty-four varieties. As the work pro- 
gressed the tendency was toward lightening the color of the 
initials and decorative pieces. Fifty-seven borders were used 
and one hundred and eight marginal ornaments. In all, Morris 
designed and used six hundred and forty-four decorative pieces 
within seven years. Initials and ornaments used recurrently 
were electrotyped, but most of the title pages, illustrations and 
initial words were printed direct from the wood. The illustra- 
tions were drawn by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Walter Crane, E. M. 
Gere and A. J. Baskin. The wood engraving was done by 
W. H. Hooper, C. E. Keates, W. Spielmeyer, A. Leverett and 
G. F. Campbell. The ink used was made in Germany. The 
books were bound either in simple gray boards with drab hol- 
land or vellum with silk ties by J. & J. Leighton. Morris, 
starting as an amateur, was fortunate in having Emery Walker 
as an adviser in all details relating to printing. Walker was 
urged to become a partner, but chose rather to give advice as 
a friend. His services were so valuable to Morris that those 
who were acquainted with both men award to Emery Walker 
a substantial partnership in the merits of the Kelmscott Press. 
Entering upon his fatal illness, Morris wrote: “I am going 
on with my work, both drawing and writing, though but little 
of the latter, as Walker was with me Saturday and Sunday, to 
my great comfort.” 

In all, sixty-three volumes (fifty-three works), an aggre- 
gate of 20,305 copies on paper and six hundred and seventy- 
five copies on vellum, were issued within seven years, not 
including much work of minor importance. No great profit 
was made or sought. At the outset of his printing activities 
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Morris said he wanted only not to lose money. Those who 
knew the sincerity of the workers and the genuineness of the 
materials also knew that the Kelmscott books could not be 
cheapened in price without loss to the printer. 

On the 24th of June, 1896, the first fully bound copy of 
his magnificent Chaucer was brought to him. His health was 
failing. On the 3d of October of the same year he died quietly, 
surrounded by his great friends and fellow workers. Emery 
Walker was with him constantly in his last days. Walker’s 
most cherished possession is a complete collection of every- 
thing printed at the Kelmscott Press, large or small, presented 
to him by his illustrious friend. The ultimate destination of 
this great collection is the British Museum, as a gift from 
Emery Walker to the people of Great Britain, and nowhere 
in that country is there a worthier monument of man’s en- 
deavor. Morris’s wood blocks were bequeathed to the British 
Museum, and to that institution, if we are not mistaken, his 
punches and matrices have also been given. 

Of the man himself, lack of space prevents discussion. 
Frank and masterful and fearless in his opinions, as uncon- 
ventional in his manner as in his attire, his was an engaging 
personality. In writing of him a Pollard, addressing himself 
to an audience acquainted with the literature which has grown 
upon the work and memory of Morris, very properly writes 
of the Kelmscott books in a calm, bibliographical manner. In 
addressing an audience for the most part with little knowledge 
of Morris, as a printer addressing his brother printers, we offer 
no apology for expressing our opinions with enthusiasm. Let 
printers everywhere turn to the books he printed and the books 
written about him, and learn to know Morris both as a man 
and as a printer. As they proceed we hope they will realize 


that they are journeying in spirit with a great working man. 
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socialist movement, being reminiscences of Morris’s work as a propagandist, 
observations on his character and genius, including letters from Morris to 


the author. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? WHAT IS 
YOUR ADDRESS? 


If the above information appeared in the upper left corner 
of every letter sent out, the Dead Letter Office, costing the 
taxpayers of the country millions of dollars a year, would go 
out of business. The return address on the envelope enables 
the postoffice to return a letter at once if the sender makes a 
mistake. 

Business men do not often fail to put their names upon the 
envelope; but they do sometimes fail to give their complete 
address. They could greatly increase the efficiency of the 
service by putting the street and number, and room number, 
upon all of their envelopes, and better still also upon the sta- 
tionery, so that their correspondents might always use the 
complete address in writing them. 

Chicago mail is distributed directly to the carriers on mail 
trains coming into Chicago, according to Postmaster Arthur C. 
Lueder, but there are at least 50,000 letters a day that are 
delayed in delivery because the complete address does not 
appear upon the envelope, and the railway mail clerks are not 
familiar with the locations of the firm. They tie out this class 
of mail in packages labeled “ No Street Number,” and such 
mail is held over for distribution by the experts in the Chicago 
office. This frequently means that a letter which if properly 
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addressed would be delivered on the first morning delivery, 
is sometimes not delivered until the afternoon or later. Busi- 
ness men are therefore earnestly requested to put their com- 
plete address both upon letterheads and upon envelopes. 





PAPER FOR OFFSET PRINTING 
BY WILLY GRUNEWALD, BERLIN-STEGLITZ, GERMANY 


The ever-growing popularity of the offset printing process 
has caused lively interest in the German book-printing indus- 
try. Some printers fear that it may even invade the province 
of newspaper production. One of the chief advantages of the 
offset process consists in the ability to use rough papers and 
still produce finer pictures than are possible by other printing 
processes. As rough paper is much cheaper than calendered 
or supercalendered paper of the same quality, from the print- 
er’s point of view, the paper question is the deciding factor 
of the more extensive adoption of the process. In offset 
printing a fairly rough paper is preferred, because smooth 
paper is sucked so tightly onto the rubber cylinder that either 
the paper or the picture may easily be damaged in separation. 
Even with comparatively rough paper, the difficulty of taking 
off demands a fairly strong paper, with long fiber. A well 
closed sheet with not more than fifteen to eighteen per cent 
loading, which must be well bound and sufficiently well sized, 
is best adapted to offset printing. Offset paper, like litho 
paper, must be at least three-fourths sized, so as to render it 
not only immune to water damage, but to prevent dusting 
during printing. The offset printer fears dust and a knotty 
surface above everything, for in a very short time the loading 
material is deposited by the rubber cylinder on the plate, which 
gets scoured down and is rendered useless, or the rubber cover 
may be damaged. Otherwise paper of any fiber composition 
may be utilized. For example, the writer has before him an 
offset process picture of prewar date printed on a fairly soft 
rag paper, and beside this a number of papers containing no 
rags, and of composition varying between pure wood cellulose 
and eighty per cent mechanical and twenty per cent chemical 
pulp. The printer will prescribe the paper quality according 
to the price he obtains for the work. 

To recapitulate: All papers of any composition which are 
sufficiently sized, of texture close enough to prevent dusting 
or lifting, possessing sufficient strength to withstand the strain 
of running through the press, are suitable for offset printing. 
In addition, and not least, a certain roughness is required, 
which may vary from a lightly calendered to fairly rough 
machine finish. It will be readily understood, in view of the 
delicate character of the rubber cover and plates, that this 
desirable roughness does not give one a free hand to produce 
all sorts of unevenness, uncleanness, or the characteristics of 
sandpaper. 

A practical offset printer expresses himself as follows: 
“The papermaker does not yet devote the necessary intelli- 
gence to this process. Truly, paper may be rough and also 
poor in quality, but it must be free from loose particles on the 
surface. Such particles cling to the rubber cover, and injure 
both the plate and the rubber. These are further injured by 
the repeated washing which becomes necessary. It is to be 
hoped that the manufacturers will give these points the neces- 
sary attention.” He further says that almost any paper can 
be used. From rough and hard papers every printing plate will 
give a good picture, but thin, supercalendered, mechanical 
wood papers are most difficult to print. 

It is easy to get into trouble when working with cheap 
papers with poor loading material and a big percentage of 
ground wood made on fast running machines. One sees, there- 
fore, that any sort of paper, even well sized paper, is not 
necessarily suitable for offset printing, although in general the 
papermaker can produce suitable paper without difficulty. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Heading a Marriage Notice 


M. E. E., Keene, Texas, asks: - “ In a wedding notice where 
the names of the contracting parties are used as the heading, 
which should occur first, the name of the lady or the gentle- 
man, or does it make any difference? For instance, Miss Ada 
Jones and Mr. John Smith are married; should the heading 
read Jones-Smith or Smith-Jones? ” 

Answer.— Common practice is to put the man’s name first, 
as Smith-Jones. This may not be universal, but I do not 
remember ever seeing the other order. Logic seems to favor 
putting the man first, as it is his name that as a rule becomes 
the family name. 

Division of Small Words 


A. D. M., Chicago, writes: “On the enclosed proof, the 
foreman insisted that the word ‘ others’ could not be divided 
on the ground that it was not good printing, in spite of the 
fact that two competent readers had passed it as proper. How- 
ever, one reader sided with him on the good-printing score. 
Office style does not permit two-letter divisions, except on 
narrow measures, and Webster’s International is the authority 
for divisions and spelling. I am an operator, and have always 
considered the division as proper, and want to be set right in 
the matter. Would also like to know as to just what consti- 
tutes good printing as regards divisions.” 

Answer.—The proof was of wide matter in small type, one 
line of which ended with oth-, when the line was spaced a little 
widely and would easily have taken in the rest of the word. 
The foreman was wise if he refrained from having a reset to 
remedy it, as I suppose he did, meaning only to try to prevent 
future bad work like this. Good printing in this respect is 
simply the inclusion of the whole word at the end of a line 
rather than such division when this is, as it was in this instance, 
merely a choice between a little extra spacing and a very little 
thin spacing. Good printing demands some recognition of the 
common reasonable objection to dividing small words, even 
to the extent of taking the trouble of squeezing a bit instead 
of the slightly easier spacing out. Division of any words is 
only a device in favor of spacing, and many good compositors 
and operators reduce it to a minimum. 


Various Questions 

J. H. C., Techny, Illinois, writes: ‘“ Will you kindly give 
us your valued opinion on a few points about which some dis- 
pute has arisen here? I know, of course, that I as proofreader 
must not interfere with an editor’s work, be the editor right or 
wrong. All I want is your opinion and information as to who 
is right in the points under discussion. 

“(1) In phrases like the following, in the year 1885, from 
the year 1881 to the year 1885, and in all similar phrases, is it 
necessary to use the two words the year? I think it is not 
necessary, and that the phrases sound better, not so stiff, 
without these two words, thus: in 1885, from 1881 to 1885, 
etc. These two words (the year) were recently marked to be 
inserted in a page proof here, and it was necessary for the 


operator to reset an entire paragraph of seven or eight lines, 
in order to make the correction as called for. THE INLAND 
PRINTER, in its various articles, contains innumerable instances 
of these phrases without once using the words the year. 

“(2) In using the dash as a mark of punctuation, is it 
proper or necessary to use a comma also, thus causing double 
pointing? In much of the work that comes to my desk, the 
dash is employed all too frequently, but not that alone; as a 
rule, it is preceded by the comma or semicolon or other marks 
of punctuation, and where these marks have been omitted by 
the operator, they are called for in the page proofs afterwards. 

“(3) The too frequent use of italics and capitals, for 
emphasis’ sake, is another bone of contention here. I main- 
tain that italics should be used sparingly and capitals not at 
all for the sake of emphasis. Italics used too frequently have 
no meaning where they are really needed; this is my opinion. 
And whole sentences and even entire paragraphs set in capital 
letters, for emphasis’ sake (!), disfigure a page, are hard to 
read, and should therefore be avoided. Am I not right here? 
I have for years past carefully read and studied books bearing 
on these things, such as De Vinne’s and others, as also every- 
thing you write in THE INLAND PRINTER, and now I am told 
that such books are not sufficient authority to go by, that they 
consider only the technical part of the work, and that an 
editor must take a broader view of the matter.” 

Answer.—(1) Of course no one was ever taught in school 
or any other days that the words the year were necessary in 
such phrases as those named. Adding the words in proof, so 
that a paragraph must be reset, is simply arbitrary silliness. 
The added words do not constitute actual error, therefore are 
not wrong, but they are totally unnecessary, and rather a 
blemish than a help. Somebody might well be authorized to 
countermand the order to insert them. Everybody knows 
that “from 1881 to 1885” means the years thus numbered, 
and it is rather surprising to learn that any one thinks the 
words should be added when it is so nearly universal to write 
without them. Using them in the original writing is merely a 
matter of indulging in a slight redundancy, but ordering their 
insertion in matter already set is foolishness. 

(2) It is not only unnecessary to use a dash with a comma 
or any other point, but such punctuating is contrary to the 
best modern practice. It is a relic of old practice which is 
preserved and insisted upon by some people, who must imagine 
that some effect is added by combining point and dash, but 
who could not state any added effect, because there is none. 
The use of comma and dash together in places where there 
must be a comma if there were no dash is a little more reason- 
able than any other combination. 

(3) Italics are much too freely used by some people, espe- 
cially for emphasis. What you say about it is true undeniably. 
Much of the present use of capitals is the unfortunate result 
of having no italic characters on the machine and so using 
capitals instead — something not found necessary by printers 
who care, and indulgence of bad typography perpetrated 
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through false economy. Too much of such typography surely 
has all the bad effect you attribute to it. Books about such 
matters are but too likely to be overtechnical and not to take 
the broad view that an editor should take. Editors are often 
inclined to be despotic, and the wisest course for a proofreader 
dealing with such an editor is to acquiesce in what is wanted 
by the editor. His turn will come when he becomes an editor 
himself, and it is not infrequent for a graduate proofreader 
to be a most despotic editor. 





CURIOS FOUND IN THE DICTIONARY 
BY F. HORACE TEALL 


] HIS portion of our record of curious informa- 

tion as found in dictionaries may well be 

li introduced by a quotation from Greenough 

and Kittredge, two professors of language 

far more thoroughly equipped than many 

who make dictionaries. In their chapter 

about special processes they say: “By a 

4 succession of radiations the development of 

meanings may become almost infinitely complex. No dic- 

tionary can ever register a tithe of them, for, so long as a 

language is alive, every speaker is constantly making new 

specialized applications of its words. Each particular defini- 

tion in the fullest lexicon represents, after all, not so much a 

single meaning as a little group of connected ideas, uncon- 

sciously agreed upon in a vague way by the consensus of those 

who use the language. The limits of the definition must 

always be vague, and even within these limits there is large 
scope for variety.” 

Ordinarily no one would expect to find anything curious in 
the word eager, but one reading in very old print of eager 
vinegar, eager flowers or eager razors might reasonably wonder 
how any of these things could be eager, for our present use 
of the word eager always applies to sentient beings or their 
actions. Any full dictionary will show us that in earliest use 
this word noted literal physical sharpness or pungency, and 
that the meaning familiar to us is a figurative development 
from that. It is often said in definitions that eager means 
earnest, as if eager and earnest were exact synonyms; but the 
two words are nearly always used as distinctly different, eager 
meaning impatiently desirous and earnest meaning seriously 
intent. 

It may show slight eccentricity when I class the word 
eccentric among curios, but my curiosity was aroused by it 
and some readers may be interested in knowing how. My first 
thought of oddity came from the fact that the Standard Dic- 
tionary in its first definition of eccentric, that of its commonest 
use, as in speaking of an eccentric man, said nothing of a 
center or of centering, and this called attention to the word 
center as an example of the scope for variety mentioned in our 
quotation. Center is actually the basis of eccentric in what- 
ever sense it is used, and a truthful definition of the adjective 
eccentric for all uses wculd be “ out of or away from center.” 
But such definition would not meet the demand for explicit- 
ness, and the different applications of the word have to be 
separately accounted for, so the Standard gives seven defini- 
tions of it and eighteen of the noun center, and even these 
probably do not include every possible application of them. 
Other dictionaries have as many definitions, and the treatment 
of these and many other words seems to indicate a desire to 
increase rather than diminish the number of definitions, 
because, I suppose, such increase looks like a fuller record. 
Many words with such a spread might be better defined with 
fewer separate definitions. 

An edge is primarily a cutting front, as of a knife or other 
blade, and various other linear bounding limits may have been 
called edges almost as soon as the literal use of the word began, 
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as extensions of sense through comparison are almost as old 
as language itself. Dictionaries record uses of the noun edge 
and of the verb to edge which must be considerably later, 
and which suggest curious extension of the comparative idea 
to things not at all like an edge of a blade, although there is 
no room for doubt of such origin for all uses of the word edge. 
I confess that I can find no similarity between the edge of a 
precipice, of a grass plot, or of a platform and the edge of a 
knife unless it lie in the sharp or sudden limitation, but I am 
not on edge in search for one. 

It must have seemed to some readers an egregious exag- 
geration when I asserted that something curious could be found 
on every page of the dictionary, and I felt momentarily 
stumped by finding so little worth noting in the pages with 
which I am now dealing. But just then I happened to notice 
a word with little space given to it, but that little space was 
enough to disclose a fact of curious history. The word was 
egregious, and the curious history was hinted by the etymology 
showing that the elementary sense is “out of the herd.” 
Ordinarily now anything egregious is flagrantly bad, but 
Webster’s Dictionary says there is a humorous use of the old 
sense, now obsolete as literal, which made egregious mean 
prominent, eminent or distinguished, implying, of course, selec- 
tion from among the common for any reason. The restriction 
to unusual bad quality is a later development, like that of 
many words, the senses for which other words were in com- 
mon use being dropped from it. 

Enormous is another word that has always a sense of 
excess not inherent in its elements, these elements meaning 
merely out and normal. I was led to glance at an old book, 
Trench’s ‘Glossary of English Words,” where I found the 
statement that “departure from rule or regularities in any 
direction might be characterized as ‘ enormous’ once,” evinc- 
ing as examples Beaumont and Fletcher’s phrase “ enormous 
times” and Milton’s ‘enormous bliss.” But these phrases, 
while showing an old notion of application not now likely, do 
not show any difference of direction, but preserve that of 
excess. The word is not restricted in application to physical 
size. It is and always was equally applicable to degree or 
number. . The enormous times were evidently times surcharged 
with evil conditions and the enormous bliss was excessive 
bliss or ecstasy. No really new application of this word seems 
likely to arise. 

It seems curious to me to note that in early use one who 
inherited an estate and dissipated it, or one who wasted his 
substance, was said to embezzle it, since it has become so 
natural to use the word embezzle to mean only to use for one’s 
self what is held in trust for others. Trench noted the fact 
that to early writers and their readers embezzle meant some- 
times to waste or squander, sometimes to appropriate by a 
breach of trust; but the ambiguity was not preserved long and 
of course the best way to clear the confusion was to confine 
the word to the sense best fitted to survive. 

Another word that challenges curiosity is epicure. I sup- 
pose every one knows that this is from the name of a philos- 
opher, Epicurus; but I doubt whether knowledge is very com- 
mon of the fact that epicures are so called because of an 
erroneous supposition that they are like Epicurus in their devo- 
tion to luxury. The present use of the word epicure culminates 
a curious history and exemplifies a curious process of develop- 
ment. From the fifteenth to at least the late seventeenth 
century one whom we would call an Epicurean was called an 
Epicure. Following that use, and arising from it, all deniers 
of divine providence were called Epicures. Dictionaries do 
not tell us even such condensed history, but they do incite a 
flair for research which reveals it. In this case we find the 
prejudice which was once so common against Epicureanism 
leading to introduction of the now familiar word epicure for 
one devoted to dainty luxuries, especially in eating. 














Some Examples of 


Envelope Enclosures 
_or “Stuffers” 


NVELOPE STUFFERS, when 
used in conjunction with other 
mediums of advertising, offer 
excellent opportunities for pub- 
licity for the printer. Enclosed 

with bills, statements and general corre- 
spondence they are carried through the mails 
with no additional cost for postage. Odd 
cut-offs of paper can be used to advantage, 
and each piece can be made a distinctive 
sample of the printer’s ability to create good 
printing. The specimens here presented have 
been selected from many which come to 
the editorial desks of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
They are shown in their original sizes to dem- 
onstrate the range of possibilities for contin- 
ually keeping the printer’s name 
and service before buyers 
of printing. 
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The noblest anthem transmitted by an inferior 
seunninaieinenn —— voice is as ineffective as the 
G OOD typography isa fine silliest hymn, and the best of 


art. The time will come | rude 
when it will be placed upon the goods advertised by crud 


plane it truly deserves. Inter- typography have their 
preting copy into its true type merits depreciated in a 


expression, deserves more corresponding degree. 





thought than is usually accord- 
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ed it. Appropriate typography # i a haa 
has always been a hobby with GRANT S DRINTERY 
us. See us about your ad setting Printers- Typesetters 

2322 Madison Street. Tel. West 1453 























GRANT'S PRINTERY 2322 MADISON STREET CHICAGO 


HERE is a principle which is a bar against’ 
all progress, which is proof against all argu- 
ment and cannot fail to keep a person in 
everlasting ignorance. This principle is 
unreasoning prejudice prior to investigation. 











ROCRASTINATION 
is the thief of time # ¢ 








LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER NOW 








THE KING PRINTING COMPANY 


619-621 SHELBY STREET BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 











Upper specimen shows a good way of using a quotation combined with a little “sales talk.”” This was one of 
a series of small blotters gotten up in a uniform style. Center, a small motto card, a hole being punched near the 
top so it could be hung up. Lower, a striking envelope enclosure, original printed in one color on white stock. 














YO MAY buy printing for less than Shepard 

Quality sells for, but you can not get 
greater value than we offer, no matter what price you 
pay. That is why Shepard printing always costs less in — 
the long run. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company 


632 Sherman St., Chicago » w Telephone Wabash 2484 


I YOUR PRINTING is indifferently done, it 

advertises your company as one that does not 
attach much importance to the quality of its products— 
and conversely. Why not have The Henry O. Shepard 
- Company place your printed matter on the same high 
plane as your goods? 


The Henry O. Shepard Company 


632 Sherman St., Chicago » w Telephone Wabash 2484 


Two of a series of envelope enclosures in which similarity of style was 
maintained variation in color schemes giving distinction to each piece 








BELIEVING 


that we render a printing 
service in a manner that 
makes it easy for people to 
do business with us, we send 
you the attached with a 
view to developing existing 
business friendships — and 
making new ones. 


If you will communicate 
with the Sates ManaGER of 


IN DAYS OF OLD 3 SPOTTISWOODE 
BALLANTYNE & 


HEN blisher like David 
W histey tilloatele dler om, COMPANY LTD. 


he wisely weaves into the telling : 
all the color and glamour of the matters will be so arranged 


time of the tale. Modern manu- that the resources of our 


facturers and merchants can sur- . ‘ 
round their story with the same business will,we hope,appear 


glamour through the same method : to be working solely for you. 
PROPER PRINTING ! ! TELEPHONE : HOLBORN 2260 


WM. F. FELL C°- PRINTERS ag eat ny 
1315-29 CHERRY STREET ' 
PHILADELPHIA 


eee 


RACE 6976 ah SPRUCE 1638 





Right Belief Right Knowledge Right Conduct 


From one of our English “‘cousins.” A simple but attrac- 
tive slip enclosed with a specimen of the firm’s work. 








. lease the customer; 
to 7 a promise; to 
think always of the custom- 
er’s interests; to keep price 
down where the customer 
can reach it without the aid 
of an airship—that’s our 
interpretation of Service. 


2 
Envelope enclosures like 


effective in creating busi 
make some for you. 


this are very 
—let us 


Note the reference here to envelope enclosures. 





SPECIALIZING in 

those bothersome 

little problems of 

printing which the 

average shop likes 
to sidestep. 


Perhaps one of the best 
reasons we can give of 
our ability to work with 
you is the fact that 
many of our customers 
have been with us since 
we started in business. 


Cohn-Attlee Press 
382 Lafayette Street 
New York City 


Phones: SPRing 7909-2485 














Hinduism in Business 


Hinduism in Business 








AAN indian tale has it that a 


conjurer would throw a rope 
up into the air till it hooked itself 
on to nothingness and he could 
climb on it to Heaven. 


Many merchants are Indian con- 
jurers when it comes to their 
Printing. They give their work 
to the printer who gives them the 
lowest price and then they ex- 
ped their business to climb on 
something attached to nothingness 
—an obvious impossibility. 

For cheap looking printing is a 
thing that no business can afford 


to invest in. 


The printing produced by the 
Marathon Press is never cheap in 
Quality but moderate prices make 
it inexpensive always. 

Climb to increased business on 
something substantial. Practice 
real economy by buying printing 
that reflects Quality. 

It doesn’t cost much if you are a 
customer of 


(The Marathon Press 
lS 


Upper left, with a flap at the top, this was used as an enclosure to go with a booklet, the flap carrying a brief message regarding the 
booklet. Upper right and below, from an attractive four-page folder used as an envelope enclosure by the Marathon Press, New York. 
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One of New York’s 
Most Reliable Small 
Print Shops 








Advertise 
Advertising 


qT VIEW of the recent 





announcement of The 

Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World to Ad- 
vertise Advertising, perhaps 
you would like others of 
your organization to read 
‘Direct Advertising—W hat 
it is and What it does.’’ 


SM 
a 
be 


AN expert service man 
who has had an unusual 
experience in printing 


This business message will from most every angle is 
ready to co-operate with 


be sent to executives of your | ! ! sonal dilllinde 
company, whose name you | and liberally. 
may write on the enclosed on 
ost card. 
P COHN-ATTLEE 


382 Lafayette Street 


The SUTTON PRESS | | 8] New'von« 


sss we MemENEED 


ous 
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Phones: SPRing 7909-2485 
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A small-sized blotter suitable for use in a check book, sent out 
as an envelope enclosure. This is bound to be preserved for use. 












































E is a clever man, my printer, whom I dis- 
covered several years ago, and whom I have 
insisted upon sticking to ever since. They say, 
“He is a little dearer.” “Well,” I answer, “ought 


he not to be, being considerably better?” 
—Thomas Carlyle 


REGISTERED SINCE 1908 








Pridemar mk Printing 














A good method of using a quotation and at the same time emphasizing a trade-mark. 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 
Author ‘“ Effective House-Organs,” and ‘ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Inland Printer Company. 


Note.—While this instalment is complete within itself it will 
be interesting to bring the reader up to date on the first seven of 
these special articles on effective direct advertising by and for 
printers. In our first issue LACK OF CONTINUITY was found to be 
the main fault with all direct advertising. Then we came to the 
importance of THE List, and showed how producers should help 
with its compilation. Thereafter we studied the various physical 
forms which make up direct advertising as a medium, and made 
suggestions as to the APPLICATION OF THE PHYSICAL FORMS. RETURNS 
was the subject of our fourth issue. The INTERRELATION OF DIRECT 
ADVERTISING with all other forms of publicity and with business 
in general was fifth. This brought us up to the very important 
subject of ANALYSIS OF THE MARKET, THE PLAN, AND THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE IDEA, from the mental aspect only. In our last issue we 
went into the planning of the unit from the mechanical and physi- 
cal aspect, which logically takes us to the consideration of PLAN- 
NING THE OUTSIDE, AND THE COME-BACK of our unit. 


The Outside and the Come-Back 

What is the outside of a piece of direct advertising? What 
is the function of the outside? What part can it play in the 
general plan and why do we deem it worthy of almost an 
entire article in itself? Is it important to printers as pro- 
ducers of direct advertising for their customers as well as for 
themselves? 

After answering these queries we shall then take up the 
second part of this article, namely, the ‘‘ come-back,” which 
may be a part of every direct advertising unit or campaign. 

The outside is the part which the addressee sees first. It 
may be the envelope or the wrapper. In many cases it is the 
first page, the cover, the first fold or folds of a broadside, and 
other “ outer guards ” to the inner secrets. 

The value of giving serious consideration to the outside 
of the catalogue or booklet is generally admitted, but the value 
and utilization of the outside on other physical forms, espe- 
cially the wrapper, envelope or other container, are often 
overlooked. 

One of the world’s greatest dramatists has said: “ For 
the apparel oft proclaims the man.” In more cases than pro- 
ducers of direct advertising realize splendid productions fail 
to register as they should because of the poor apparel (outside) 
which carries them to the destination. 

First let us take up the subject of envelopes, as a main 
subdivision of containers. ‘These are usually one of three 
classes: First, standard commercial; second, government 
(bearing the necessary governmental postage); third, novel, 
including the colored papers, specially made, and subject to 
postal regulations concerning odd appearing envelopes. 

Under the last named subdivision, odd, we refer to the 
“outlook” or “window” envelopes. These are not often 
used in direct advertising campaigns at the present time, due 
partly to the so-called psychological effect thereof. The claim 
against them is that since they are frequently used by corpora- 
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tions for mailing monthly bills, advertising matter will suffer 
if mailed in them. There may be something to this; we hold 
no brief for, nor stock in, any manufacturer of window envel- 
opes, but we should like to say that now and then we get 
dividend checks (the total involved may be small but the prin- 
ciple remains unchanged) in these same window envelopes! 

Is the writer’s case a general one? That is the point which 
interests us. One direct advertiser using window envelopes 
secured as high as forty-three per cent direct returns, which 
is better than he secured from any other form. Why? This 
advertiser was appealing to women, who are said to buy eighty 
per cent of all goods. His costs would not have permitted a 
filled-in letter and an addressed envelope, so instead of spend- 
ing money to address the envelope and then sending an 
unfilled-in letter he filled in the letter and then that fill-in by 
virtue of the window envelope served as the address. A sim- 
ple example of judicious selection of the outside, considering 
it purely from the physical form. 

The main function of the outside is to help the piece dodge 
the waste basket, to lengthen its life, to increase interest in 
what is inside. By the outside you can appeal not only to the 
sense of sight but also to the sense of touch, and the double 
appeal will often save your piece from being ignored. Not 
long ago we called attention to a splendid organization book 
sent out by a producer of direct advertising which arrived 
hanging half way out of the envelope, with the ragged edges 
of the torn envelope showing quite plainly. This made a poor 
appeal; it was not only a poor choice of paper but a poor selec- 
tion of an outside. 

Another frequent error in the choice of an outside is the 
use of a cheap manila envelope to carry a beautiful booklet. 
One of the surest ways of making the inside get a closer look 
is to have a specially made envelope of the same kind of paper 
as the inside booklet, folder or circular, provided, of course, 
that the paper stock will make a good container. 

To speak facts, if you are using Sunburst for the cover 
of a house-organ, then an envelope made of the light weight 
Sunburst of the same pattern as used on the cover of the pub- 
lication itself gives added distinction to the outside — the con- 
tainer. The cost is increased somewhat, but frequently it is 
better strategy to cut down on the inside of the unit — for 
instance, on the number of colors being run—and put the 
saving into the specially made envelope (outside). 

The outside, therefore, is important because it is what your 
prospect sees first, but this is no appeal for plastering the 
outside with advertising messages, expensive artwork, etc. 

A simple example will show the way: Suppose you receive 
an envelope, or mailing piece of any kind, which bears a sim- 
ple neat corner card of Tiffany & Co., New York city. You 
will probably open it out of curiosity, if for no other reason. 
If, however, this outside is on cheap paper stock, and bears 
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the name John Doe, Mudville, Missouri, you will not be influ- 
enced in its favor before opening it, and possibly John’s mes- 
sage may never be read because you are badly impressed 
by the messenger. 

Now let us dispose of the outside, considering it as an 
envelope, container or wrapper. Such an outside appeal may 
be based either upon repetition or upon novelty; that is, the 
same appeal made time after time which will be effective 


fl Blotter 


from 
58 Eat Washington 
“Chicago 


Fic. 1. 


because the prospect knows what to look for. We reproduce 
herewith two excellent examples of the use of the repetition 
form of outside appeal. 

Fig. 1 is the corner card of a No. 10 envelope, ordinary 
white paper, run in simple black ink. Note though that it 
reads: “Another Bundscho blotter from 58 East Washington, 
Chicago.” The prospect knows how good the previous blot- 
ters have been; knows from previous advertising — including 
earlier pieces in this series —— that Bundscho gets out attrac- 
tive stuff; and therefore opens it because of the appeal of 
reputation built on repetition. Another example of a similar 
outside, but lacking the effectiveness from a typographical 


FAMOUS 
SAYINGS 
SERIES 


from the 
Hudson 

Printing 
Company 


Fic. 2. 


viewpoint, is shown in Fig. 2. This latter outside gets over 
the series idea, and calls attention to the inside. 

A variation of this form is to use one standard or regular 
form of outside and then change the appeal just a little for 
each mailing. Fig. 3 is an example of this type. The words 
“ Be sure to look inside the cover” are run in red ink, con- 
trasting with the black, and this message is changed each 
month. This form of outside appeal — as well as the repeti- 
tion of the same appeal previously mentioned — is largely 
confined to outsides carrying house-organs, and not to units 
of different physical forms. 

This brings us to the consideration of the novel form of 
outsides, from the copy viewpoint. Fig. 4, run in red and 
black, is an example of the ultra novel outside, used to 
announce the first issue of a printer’s new house-organ. Per- 
sonally, neither the name of the publication nor the method 
of introducing it would appeal to us. In our opinion, it 
approaches the flip, a form of appeal to be shunned in adver- 
tising of any kind. 
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Here is another, we shall reproduce only the words, but 
we consider this the most ludicrous appeal from the outside 
we ever saw: “From the boys who took the Ice out of 
Justice ” appears in place of a corner card. Down across the 
bottom of the outside we read, displayed and printed in two 
colors: “Caution — This will cause a riot in your waste 
basket, so open it—keep it—hang it.” Yet all that we 
found within was an ordinary blotter, and a card for telephone 
numbers! This form of outside is akin to the use of the 
hungry, bedraggled sandwichman to advertise a place to dine! 

Yet novel outside appeals can be used to advantage. In 
the main they divide into these classes: First — Epigram- 


N IEUMANN BROTHERS 


e Lingwistic Printers 
ph Sch yh oy NEW YORK CITY 


POSTMASTER : If undeliverable ret fre five 
days. Postage for will be paid: bey! delivery to 


Business Language 


A few minutes of profitable reading 


Fic. 3. 


matic and usually Declarative; Second — Interrogatory; 
Third — Curiosity arousing. Any of these three classes may 
be supplemented by pictorial treatments, and they often over- 
lap in the same unit. 

Fig. 5 is an example of the epigrammatic, and declarative. 
“Excellence is no accident.” It makes the outside (orig- 


INTRODUCING TO YOU 
THE PRINTER’S DEVIL 


Ste eT aw TBE © Pinal 


OUT FOR BUSINESS 


Fic. 4. 


soxercee will 


inally 12 by 9 inches) have an appeal that the plain white 
paper, no matter how good, would hardly give. It tied up 
with the inside from that point on, and in a way was in the 
curiosity-arousing class. 

Fig. 6 is an example of the interrogatory class: 
letters — Do they get attention? ” 

Fig. 7 is an example of the curiosity-arousing class, which 
often becomes dangerously clever. This example uses both 


“Your 
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picture and words to arouse curiosity, while Fig. 8 arouses 
curiosity also, but in line with the message from a business 
standpoint, without bringing up any negative thoughts. Fig. 7 
talked about the tendency during the latter part of 1921 to 
put off things until the “ first of the year,” at best a negative 
thought, while Fig. 8 tied right in with the business in hand, 
was positive in thought, and after reading the outside you 
get the thought merely by reading the main heading of the 
inside, “ Effective Folders Reduce Your Selling Cost by Con- 
serving the Time of Your Salesmen.” Fig. 8 also illustrates 
the use of a different outside appeal in each of a series, and 
is one of the Sutton Press series which we have previously 
commented upon. This particular unit was No. 4, as the 
message on the back tells us. The first of the series was the 
booklet, which was mailed in a specially made envelope, 
bearing this corner card: “Direct Advertising — What it 
is and what it does.” ‘This is an example of the curiosity- 
arousing outside, with a direct lead to the business in hand. 


Another envelope before us bears a cartoon of a little 
figure kicking a very large football over the goal posts — used 
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for an early fall mailing, of course — followed by these words: 
“ Put the kick in your advertising! ” There is nothing wrong 
with this appeal, but do you think you would consider the 
user of it competent to give you good hard business counsel 
and serve you as a builder of business? Now and then the 
old, old “ personal” appeal can be effectively used. 


Still another is a fine laid envelope, addressed in feminine 
handwriting, and marked “ personal” in the same writing. 
On the back flap, we read: ‘“ 420 Chartres Street, New Orleans, 
U. S. A.” Certainly a curiosity-arousing appeal. 

Opening the envelope, we come to another outside — the 
outside of the piece itself. We find printed thereon, in a 
light line rule box: “In personal communication with ——.” 
On the black rule line the name of the addressee is hand 
written. Now and then, especially when mailed under first- 
class postage, the use of a blind address, or even a blank 
envelope, will arouse curiosity and serve the purpose of the 
outside, which is at best merely to get you inside and if pos- 
sible in a frame of mind to receive the message. 

No general rule can be laid down for the planning of the 
outside, but in general circularizing (unless it is a house-organ, 
for example, where the reputation has been established) it is 
usually best not to “give away your hand” on the outside 
of the envelope, container or wrapper, or for that matter on 
the outside of the booklet, catalogue or bulletin. The use 
of the plain outside, on the other hand, is often an admission 
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of laziness or inability to dress up the appeal, and if a large 
number use the plain outside, as they are doing today, the 
prospect is not intrigued as he would more than likely be by 
a curiosity-arousing appeal. 

When it comes to catalogues, now and then it is desirable 
to brand them as catalogues; at other times it is better to 
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give a service appeal to them. If you are advertising a 
product which is largely oversold, the catalogue may, and 
probably should, be branded as a catalogue, but if the same 
product needs orders to keep a factory running, a service 
appeal, a reason why the prospect should keep the catalogue — 
on the outside — may eventually get your product the order 
when a cold-blooded business statement might not. To be 
specific, if you are cataloging direct advertising, in 1922 you 
will get better attention with an outside — for a catalogue, 
you understand — reading “ how to get more sales now,” as 
compared with a title (outside) which reads “ Catalogue No. 
102; Richard Roe; Printed direct advertising.” When 
printers and other producers were largely oversold the mere 
mailing of a catalogue bearing the title as indicated would 
suggest indirectly “ Here is one producer who can help fill our 
orders.” 

Other variations of the outside are using an imitation 
leather, actual leather, board bindings and the like, to attract 
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attention. We all know how very difficult it is for us to throw 
away a nice-appearing, stiff bound book! 

Here are the rules of one producer of direct advertising 
for making effective outside appeals: ‘First you take the 
product around which the unit is to be built. Then you write 
down on a piece of paper all the reasons why one should buy 
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that product or be interested in it — all the advantages which 
ownership and use will confer. Then you write captions 
around these reasons — write headlines which will epitomize 
those advantages with maximum force and originality of 
expression. Then you choose the most powerful headline and 
illustrate it— put it into the most original and at the same 


ow to Mul t1p. ly 
the Calls o 


Your Salesmen 


time the most pleasing dress you and friend artist can devise. 
And then you have a cover of the ‘positive’ or ‘ directly 
suggestive ’ type. 

“‘ Sometimes, however, covers of this type are either impos- 
sible or impracticable, or perhaps undesirable. The positive 
advantages of your product may not lend themselves to strong 
captions or to forceful illustrations. Then you employ a cover 
of the ‘ negative’ or ‘ indirectly suggestive ’’ type — your cap- 
tion and illustration suggest and visualize the avoidance or 
overcoming of a disadvantage.” 

The actual writing of captions, headlines, titles, etc., we 
take up in a later article, of course, but the choice of the out- 
side from the physical format has some bearing on the copy, 
so we have covered the outside in this instalment. 

One thing more about planning the outside: Speaking 
from the container angle, be sure that the unit fits snugly in 
the outside employed. Nothing is more displeasing than to 


REQUEST FOR PRINCESS 
FREE COVER CUT SERVICE 


TO 
C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 





LEASE send to me, without cost, a 
printing plate of the Princess Cover 
Design, designated in the margin. It is 
understood that this design is to be used 
only for printing on Princess Cover Paper. 
The plate will be returned, with samples 
of the production, after the job is completed. 




















find a little booklet “ sloshing ” around in a big envelope, and 
then expecting to impress the prospect with quality! 

All units have some form of outside, either a container, 
or a cover, but not all units have a “ come-back,” which we 
shall now consider. The come-back is the coupon, return 
card or order blank, included with any unit of direct adver- 
tising for the addressee to utilize. It is the bid for action. 
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If the aim of a unit is to get an inquiry, then a come-back 
should be supplied with it. If it is to get an order, either a 
postal card or other order blank should be supplied. If the 
unit is purely to build good will, or pave the way for salesmen 
(not getting inquiries for salesmen) or to suggest some strate- 
gic reason such as to make an announcement, then no come- 
back is needed. 

If you wish an inquiry, the usual and best method of get- 
ting it is to play up a free booklet — such inquiries may not 
have as high a potential value as those secured without booklet 
offers, of course. Figs. 9 and 10 are examples of come-backs 
making appeals based on something free. We also have before 
us a number of typical come-backs employed by printers, very 
few of which have anything special about them. 

There is on record at least one test case where the switch- 
ing from a white to a colored return card jumped inquiries 
from fourteen per cent to twenty-two per cent with the same 
offer. 

Here are four rules for the preparation of come-backs: 

(1) Give the come-back individuality by making it fit the 
unit it goes with. 


FREE! FREE! © 


(1 We would appreciate your sending us some scratch pads FREE. 





SCRATCH PADS 


LIKE SAMPLE SHEET ENCLOSED HEREWITH 








CI Please have your representative call on us on or about 





OC We will gladly bear you in mind on our future requirements. 


Remarks: ___ 








Name of firm 


Ask ior... 


(2) Give the come-back a quality appeal in the manufac- 
ture, both printing and paper stock. 

(3) Give a “ something free ” offer if you wish to increase 
direct inquiries. 

(4) Filled-in names increase returns from mailings; that 
is, the fill-in of the name of the inquirer on the come-back 
itself. The card part of Fig. 8 is arranged so that signature 
of card is also mailing address for the folder. 

The come-back and the outside form two of the “ acces- 
sories ” to a piece of direct advertising which tend to make 
the unit that much more productive and effective. Give them 
careful consideration. While our examples have been pur- 
posely restricted to a single field — printers’ own publicity — 
in order to make them specific and relative to each other, the 
same principles apply to all fields of industry and should be 
remembered in planning and producing come-backs and out- 
sides for all clients. 





ENCLOSED FIND CHECK 


No one disregards a letter with a check as a part of its 
contents. One man who wished to bring the attention of the 
public to the fact that he was starting a first-class laundry in 
a certain town sent out three-cent checks, and his advertising 
matter began by telling people he was willing to pay for their 
time while they read his announcement. 

The novelty of the scheme, and the amusement at receiv- 
ing pay for the few seconds’ time, made the receivers of this 
advertisement read the circular through to the end. 

The attitude of the banker on whom these checks were 
drawn is not stated. Evidently this is as Kipling would say 
—‘“Another story.”—M. C. R., in Personal Efficiency. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Changing Times Bring Cut-Rate Printers 


The Hank Slugs of the printing craft is coming back; he 
is here, in fact. We learn of his reincarnation as the head of 
printing plants all over the country, and frequently in news- 
paper commercial printing plants. For some reason the trend 
of the times seems that way. The germ of cut-rate business 
is in some men and they develop it into a disease whenever 
the wind and weather are favorable. Some fellows will leave 
jobs where they are making $160 a month and will buy print- 
ing plants at what seem inordinately high figures, become 
slaves for eighteen hours a day, and make less in a month 
than they did when working for some one else. Men who 
wouldn’t work for anybody more than nine hours a day will 
“go on their own ” and hit the ball for a day and a half each 
twenty-four hours, keep on making cut prices to get the work 
to do — and demoralize the whole printing industry in a neigh- 
borhood. The result is either competition forcing prices still 
lower, or a surplus of unprofitable jobs in the cut-rate printery, 
with unsettled conditions and a tendency to lower the wages 
of printers and cause dissatisfaction. All this happens because 
of the foolish idea some men have of producing printing at a 
lower price by working overtime themselves, and giving the 
velvet to the public—and the public never yet thanked or 
even remembered for a month any printer who ever adopted 
such a policy. Good printers are seldom walking the streets 
looking for jobs. We have in mind one who is foreman of a 
county seat weekly paper and print shop who was recently 
given a great banquet by his employer in celebration of his 
twenty-five years of service in that shop. He has served 
faithfully and well, has laid up a little for the future, has been 
absolute boss of the shop and has had none of the worries of 
business except the responsibility of getting things done and 
meeting the requirements of his employer, who handled the 
business end, collected the accounts and paid the printers. 
Not all can be employers or big business men — it is proverb- 
ial that some men can not manage for themselves — but the 
Hank Slugs type of proprietor now coming back on earth will 
make it much harder for the good employee to keep his good 
wages. That will be a calamity none of us wish. We would 
all rather see printing become an occupation looked up to and 
regarded in its proper light, as a learned, skilled and honorable 
profession. 


Reformer Would Restrict Newspapers 


It is hard to imagine how far some men would go toward 
reforming existing society and civilization if they had the 
power. We have seen something to indicate what steps they 
would take in the bolshevist rule of Russia. But recently in 
a Midwestern State, one of these reformers, speaking at a 
meeting, enunciated a platform in the interest of the taxpayer 
that would soon bring the world back to the stage of the cave 
man — and he did it honestly, if such a thing is possible. The 
manner in which he would govern newspapers is enlightening. 


His platform would require: ‘“ Newspaper owners to take oath 
once a year that neither they nor any member of their family 
or business associates have received any compensation for any 
editorials; or for garbling the news to influence the public to 
finance public works; or have received any compensation, 
directly or indirectly, from men who hold any political office 
or men connected with constructive enterprises.” 

The rest of the man’s platform, containing more than 
twenty-six sections, takes care that there would be no “ con- 
structive enterprises.” He would abolish education above the 
twelfth grade and stop all public works. 

But, the matter is interesting to us only from the stand- 
point that there can be such asinine criticism of newspapers 
and such opinion of newspaper editors as to suggest such a 
law as stated above. Having been in touch with thousands 
of newspaper editors all our life, we have yet to find where any 
of them have been bought or bribed to use their editorial space 
against the public good. During the recent war many of them 
threw their chances of future success to the four winds in 
their determination to uphold Americanism in every degree. 
Editors adopt and hold to political principles regardless of cost 
of prestige or cash, and in the way of progress do more to spur 
their communities to activity than does any other agency. But 
they do not do this for any kind of pay so much as out of 
pride for their communities. There need be and probably 
would be little outcry among publishers of newspapers if the 
wild-eyed vision of “ freedom of the press ” expressed by this 
Midwest reformer became a reality, for such an oath would be 
very possible and entirely within the policy that publishers 
pursue anyway. But in heaven’s name, what inspires such 
thoughts of public and private dishonesty or sinister purpose? 
Can such thought be very general? Is it growing? Is it 
possible? 

Country Press and the A. A. C. of W. 

Many times we find newspaper men in convention assem- 
bled, with their thought and interest in the entertainment 
features provided for the occasion. Wine, women and song 
never lured a depraved spirit to perdition more surely than 
too much entertainment at newspaper conventions lures the 
publishers, of country newspapers especially, away from the 
things that are vital to the betterment of their business. We 
see in some States that they are now securing from the rail- 
ways contracts for advertising “to the amount of their car 
fare to the conventions.” Back to the ideas of twenty-five 
years ago, when passes and free publicity went with the free 
entertainment at conventions, and everybody had a good time. 
Little of benefit to the businesses of those present was accom- 
plished, and rare was the publisher who had his home paid 
for or money in the bank. 

We are led to this thought on reading the programs out- 
lined for the coming convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World to be held in Milwaukee. There we find 
every sort of “departmental” arranged, with the exception 
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of one for country newspapers. The Advertising Specialty 
Association has its department, with a special program daily; 
the Agricultural Publishers’ Association has one of the biggest 
and best departmentals; the Associated Business Papers, 
Incorporated, has its arrangements to get the most possible 
out of the big meeting; the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion is there with bells on; the National Association of News- 
paper Executives includes the heads of many great daily pub- 
lications who are always there to capitalize their interests; the 
city directory and other specialty people are all there with 
their best men; the calendar, street car, billboard advertising 
men are also on the ground. But seldom is the country daily, 
weekly and semiweekly newspaper represented — never by an 
organization or a program that will gain them any attention 
whatever. Why doesn’t our national organization function? 

It may be disparaging to speak in this way, but it is the 
truth, and the truth is that too many of these country pub- 
lishers still look for the rich and racy features of entertain- 
ment close to home, neglect the essentials of business organ- 
ization, and let the big dogs run off with the game nationally. 

It will not always be so. The country daily and weekly 
newspaper investment amounts to many millions of dollars, 
and the business done annually amounts to even more than 
the investment. This great interest is not recognized properly 
and is not getting its share of general advertising business. 
Wouldn’t it be worth while for some one to organize it into 
a departmental, and by creating attendance at the A. A. C. 
of W. sound the tom-toms and make the advertising world 
sit up and take notice? 


Educate People to Read Advertising 


People in any community can be educated to read the 
advertisements in newspapers. That is a broad statement, 
and it expresses “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
Yet it is a fact, and we are so well convinced of it that we 
believe any newspaper failing to so educate its readers is in 
a large measure failing to live up to its opportunities. 

Well, you may say, “ How is it to be done? Show me.” 
And right there comes the hard part of it. One may play the 
violin perfectly or sing wonderfully, yet it would be impos- 
sible to tell another without the spark of genius how to do it. 
By practice and study and thought and hard work the novice 
may learn to do a thing, however, and that is what must be 
done to learn how to educate people in any community to read 
newspaper advertising. 

We should say for one thing that well arranged and strik- 
ing copy is first necessary in the advertising. A recent news- 
paper and territorial survey has proved that some classes of 
advertising will be followed and studied and will produce 
results, even though the space used is not large. Personality 
and some striking feature must be the keynote of such adver- 
tising — and then the newspaper news columns must be used 
to increase interest. It has also been found that argument 
always attracts attention. Two or more persons on a street 
arguing about the weather or the color of the moon would 
attract a crowd in short time. In one instance a daily argu- 
ment between the proprietor and his wife was carried on in 
the advertisement used by a large shoe store. Piffle, you say? 
No doubt, but the people registered great interest in that 
advertising just the same. Mr. Jones told some human inter- 
est thing about his wife, criticized her hat or her shoes, maybe 
expressed ridicule of her cooking or the way she drove her 
car. Mrs. Jones came back in the same space next day and 
told something of her husband’s foolishness, ridiculed him 
for doing some things that other men do — and in a few days 
all the people of the community began to read the discussion 
with great interest. The shoe business of that man was linked 
up with the newspaper and its readers in such a way that it 
stuck — and sticks yet. 
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Another feature which ranked high was where one merchant 
gave the top price on hogs as well as the weather report in 
his advertisement each day. It came to be relied upon for 
that thing —and his advertisement was always read. Still 
another ran to poetry, which good advertising writers will 
say is rot and gets no results. Yet the survey report shows 
that readers rated this advertising quite high. 

Advertising of the kind mentioned does much toward 
educating people to read the advertisements in the newspapers, 
but it does not do enough. 

Educating newspaper readers to take an interest in the 
advertising is just as important as it is for big magazines to 
use three-color presswork and expensive artwork to attract 
reader attention. The newspaper is barred from the more 
expensive way, but never from the sure and sane way of point- 
ing out the good features of advertising so that readers will 
give attention to the points. Clean presswork, good display 
composition, attractive makeup of pages, all go with the cam- 
paign of education, of course, but the ideal of reader interest 
in advertising is entirely possible, we believe, in any com- 
munity. There is no doubt whatever that a large majority 
of readers — women readers, especially — read the advertise- 
ments in their local newspapers. But to get an expression 
confirming this fact is the hardest thing in the world to do. 
If the advertiser wishes to hear expressions of opinion there 
must be striking features, some definite thing that will make 
people talk about the advertising. There are plenty of good 
merchants who do regular and scientific advertising, and their 
sales right along convince them that it brings quick and definite 
results. They are satisfied that people read the advertise- 
ments. But in every town and city there are always skeptical 
dealers who want to hear their own advertising voluntarily 
talked about, by the customer, before they will believe their 
good money has been wisely spent in the effort to increase 
business. The publisher who can get evidence direct to this 
class has an assured success. Isn’t it worth some effort on the 
part of the publisher to educate his readers to present the 
evidence? 

Observations 


Most insidious graft is conceived and carried out by 
appealing to people’s cupidity. Highly salaried men realizing 
this fact study such appeals —and a lot of newspapers fall 
a victim. Have you seen the insurance advertising proposi- 
tion — or promise — coming out of the East? Buy a news- 
paper feature dealing with insurance matters and that will be 
the incentive for insurance companies to make your paper the 
advertising medium for your community! Pay for the feature 
service, boost the insurance game, and some day, some way, 
some one will place some advertising to be paid for. This is 
just a sample of many similar propositions that come to news- 
papers right along. One daily newspaper in a medium-sized 
town recently kept track of the free stuff offered for a week, 
and it ran to 280 pages of manuscript stuff of one kind or 
another — enough to make over nine pages of newspaper copy. 
Somebody must get paid well for producing that stuff, but 
where do they get the results? 





Cost figures for last year in some very good and carefully 
operated newspaper offices are now available which rather 
unsettle one’s faith in the profit of the general newspaper 
business. We thought that in the stress of times during 1921 
the newspaper business was hit less severely than most other 
lines, but some of the actual figures recently produced indicate 
losses that are appalling, or at least disconcerting. But it is 
no time now to increase rates or to readjust conditions that 
have resulted from bad business methods during the boom days 
of 1919 and 1920. It is the time to keep down production costs 
and introduce system and hard work into the solution of the 
problem of making the paper pay. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Witt1am B. HanpsrorD, Jr., Wilmington, Ohio—On the whole the 
Democrat is a very good paper. The first page is invariably well arranged 
and nicely balanced. The print, too, is good. The advertisements are excep- 
tionally well arranged and displayed and are weak only when the body mat- 
ter is set wholly in capitals or when that ugly extra condensed block letter is 
used for display. We note with a great deal of satisfaction that the advertise- 
ments are arranged on the pages in accordance with the pyramid idea. 

Connersville News-Examiner, Connersville, Indiana- You have done well 
on your special “‘ Home Building ’’ edition. The special first page is excellent 
and the print is very good. Advertisements are well arranged and displayed 
in the main, although some are quite decidedly overdisplayed — almost every 
line being brought out “‘ big.” That does not give effective display, notwith- 
standing the popular belief on the part of those who have not gone into the 
subject and studied it thoughtfully. 

The Home News, New York city.— We like the careful arrangement of the 
stories on the first page with a view to effecting a balance in the position of 
the headings. The symmetry is excellent. The heads look bobtailed with just 
the one deck, which is hand set. We believe the use of one or more subordi- 
nate decks desirable, inasmuch as they permit of setting forth more of the fea- 
tures in the stories for the convenience of the many who will skim over at 
least some of the items in the paper. Not only that, but there is the matter 
of appearance, although consideration on that score may be affected by the fact 
that we are accustomed to heads with two, three and four decks, or sections. 


The Alta Advertiser, Alta, Iowa.— Your “ Spring and Clean Up Number ” 
is a dandy. The clean, clear print indicates skill and painstaking care of a 
degree seldom equaled on a small-town paper. The attractive first page is 
reproduced. On special editions of this character the first page is usually 
featured by an all-over design, but in this case, it will be noted, the special 
design occupies only a portion of the page. Advertisements are exceptionally 
well arranged and displayed, and although all pages are not made up accord- 
ing to the pyramid, most of them are. Of those pages on which advertise- 
ments are not pyramided all are good except the two special pages featured by 
drawn and lettered page-heads; on those two pages the advertisements are too 
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Attractive first page of special “‘ Spring Clean Up”? edition of the 
Alta (Iowa) Advertiser. Instead of the customary manner of identi- 
fying such an edition as a special with a full page design, the 
Advertiser folks have reserved some of the space for articles apropos 
to the situation. 


widely scattered. The effect is of a lack of order. One of the good fea- 
tures of this paper is the almost consistent use of one type face for display, 
Century Bold being employed for most of the larger advertisements. Thus a 
uniformity results that is pleasing to the eye and inviting to the reader. 
Renville Star-Farmer, Renville, Minnesota Your edition of March 9, 
featuring in picture and story the dedication of the new $300,000 school 
house, is a fine one. The printing of the four-page “ cover,” regular makeup, 
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on enameled stock not only permitted better work on the halftones but added 
class and distinction through quality to the whole issue. Makeup through- 
out is very good, as is also the printing. Most of the advertisements are 
good, but all are weakened, we think, by the light-toned machine border. 
You can cast jine rules on the machine just as well as the border you 
use, and they make better borders by far. The uniformity is a commendable 
feature, but the consistent use of plain rule borders would be better. There is 
too much cap. display and we notice, too, that the body of a number of adver- 
tisements is set in capitals throughout, which means they are hard to read 
and uninviting to readers. ‘The pyramiding of advertisements is a good feature. 

The Denison Review, Denison, Iowa— While by no means things of 
beauty, the public sale bills sent us are good examples of that class of printing. 
As they must get attention from a distance — from a telephone post to a wagon, 
or auto, in the middle of the road—— they must perforce be set in large, bold 
letters. The problem is different from that encountered on the page of a 
paper. As such points as the date and the name of the fellow selling out 
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The comp. of the Denison (Iowa) Review certainly cops 
the berries when it comes to setting farm sale 
bills. Talk about flashy stuff! O, Boy! 


must be read from the same distance those points must also be set in big type. 
The style, in fact, has been developed to suit the peculiar requirements. You 
put more work on your sale bills than is customary, but it seems to count, for 
they score high in attracting attention. One of them is reproduced, in order 
that our readers may know what we are driving at, also in order that those 
who do work of this kind may get some new ideas. 

The Springdale News, Springdale, Arkansas.— Your March 4 issue is an 
excellent one. The print, while a trifle pale, is clean and uniform — far bet- 
ter, in fact, than if too much ink instead of too little had been carried. The 
advertisements are mighty good, too, particularly the larger displays. Some of 
the smaller advertisements are crowded, while in some condensed types are used 
with types of regular shape, affecting their appearance adversely. ‘The first 
page is admirable for a paper published in a small city. We note that on all 
Pages save one the advertisements are pyramided, and we believe you will agree 
that the one on which the advertisements are scattered is the least pleasing. 


The Lemmon Tribune, Lemmon, South Dakota.— Our compliments upon 
your excellent ‘‘ Spring Number.’”’ While the print is not as uniform as it 
should be, and is also pale in spots, it is on the whole good. The special first- 
page illustration design is striking and contributes atmosphere and an im- 
pression of something special to the issue. Likewise the special illustration 
service was wisely chosen and makes the appearance of the “‘ inside’? quite 
metropolitan. Advertisements are nicely arranged and generally quite well dis- 
played, although the major display in some instances is not so emphatic as we 
should like to see it. Evidence that you have read this department, or have 
worked independently along the lines we have consistently advocated, is found 
in the fact that advertisements are pyramided and that you have a standardized 
border. Even though this border is not one that we would have chosen, being 
made up of small diamond-shaped units, the effect is good because there is no 
helter-skelter array of borders. Our choice is always a plain rule border. 
Plain rules are neater than any design border, they fulfill every practical pur- 
pose for which a border is intended and they do not detract from the type as 
any pattern border is bound to do more or less, depending upon the intricacy 
of the pattern and the prominence of the individual units. 
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The Wayne Herald, Wayne, Nebraska.— First thing off the reel we looked 
to see where this admirable paper came from and were compelled to turn to the 
inside, and to an advertisement. City and State, as well as date, should be 
carried between the rules underneath the name of the paper on the first page. 
Where city and State should appear you repeat the name of the paper. Why? 
Enlighten us. Your first page is one of the most pleasing we have seen for 
some time. Only the fact that it was badly damaged in transit prevents us 
from reproducing it, for it represents an ideal makeup for a country news- 
paper. Advertisements are excellent, composed with skill and with a view to 
making them easy to read. We are reproducing the special two-page spread 
devoted to news from the near-by village of Wakefield, and to advertisements 
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handsomely printed paper ought not to be spoiled by such ugly types as this 
Penprint and the extra condensed gothics, particularly since the advertisements 
are well arranged and are placed on the pages according to the pyramid. Type 
is the only blot on the escutcheon of the Leader. 

The Alton Democrat, Alton, Iowa.—It is indeed unfortunate that so ex- 
cellent a paper in other respects should be so poorly printed that the good 
points do not count. Again, it is unfortunate such well arranged advertise- 
ments should be weakened in effectiveness through the use of such a wide range 
of type faces, most of which have served their time and do not compare in 
beauty or effectiveness with the later products of the typefounders. A paper 
invariably appears unattractive when almost every advertisement is featured 
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The publisher of the Wayne (Neb.) Herald motors over to the near-by village of Wakefield once a week and fills two pages, mostly 
with advertisements. We are showing this “spread” to suggest the same delightful pastime to other publishers rather than as an example 
of tip-top typography, which it is not — although the advertisements in the Herald are usually quite good. 


of the merchants of that place. We show this ‘‘ spread’ not so much because 
of excellence —as a matter of fact it is below the standard of the regular 
advertisements — as because it illustrates an idea that many publishers have 
adopted for increasing their businesses, and one that still more can adopt 
profitably. 

The Hartford Times, Hartford, Wisconsin.— Our compliments are extended 
upon your belated Christmas edition. The print is excellent; in fact, above the 
least reproach. The advertisements are admirably handled in so far as display 
and arrangement are concerned and could be better only if more pleasing types 
had been used. The condensed block letter is a very poor ad. display type; in 
fact, is impossible in anything except news headings. The contrast of the con- 
densed head letter used for the larger headings and the rather fat Cheltenham 
Bold capitals is not pleasing in view of the large size of the latter, which 
makes the big difference in shape even more pronounced. Not enough care was 
exercised in writing the headings so that the lines would be of about the same 
length. When in a two-line head, set drop-line fashion, one line is about half 
the width of the column and the other almost full, the difference in length — 
and the lack of symmetry resulting —is displeasing. In spite, however, of 
the seeming length of this review the Times is an especially good paper. Some- 
times a good paper will stimulate more comment than a poor one. 

The Hutchinson Leader, Hutchinson, Minnesota.— The first-page makeup 
is interesting and pleasing. There are just enough large headings, and they 
are well arranged. The print is very good, too. The manner in which the 
advertisements are displayed and arranged indicates ability on the part of the 
advertising man, but they are weakened materially and often by the use of 
unattractive and unimpressive display types, the condensed block “ gothic ” 
being the chief offender. Such a type face has no place in modern advertise- 
ment display; in fact, while there is often a big temptation to use extra con- 
densed faces we wish it were possible for us to forbid their use, at least on 
everything except news headings. The advantages condensed and extra con- 
densed types give are more fancied than real, except in very narrow spaces, 
because while by their use one gains in the height of letters, the fact that 
the letters are compressed affects not only the beauty of the page or advertise- 
ment but the legibility. The sloping Penprint — we think that is the name — 
a “reverse” italic, sloping to the left instead of the right, is absolutely ugly 
and we sincerely hope you’ll keep it out of the paper from now on. Such a 


by a different type face, still worse when several type faces are used in indi- 
vidual advertisements. You selected some mighty fine cuts for this Easter 
edition and went to the trouble and expense of printing it in two colors, yet 
the result from the standpoint of appearance does not justify it. You have, 
we see, some Cheltenham Bold. Why not “ junk” the rest of your old faces 
and order more Cheltenham Bold? If you would do that and feature the one 
face in all major display lines — and be more careful for the print — your 
paper would be improved just about one hundred per cent. 

The Cochran Journal, Cochran, Georgia.— Apparently you are working 
hard to get out a nice paper and are succeeding admirably, for the pronounced 
faults result mainly from poor type equipment. The block letters (gothics) 
that are used almost entirely for major display in advertisements are especially 
unattractive. Furthermore, we do not consider that you give close enough 
attention to the setting of the news headings for the first page. In several 
instances we find both lines in a drop-line head are too short, in one case both 
lines could be gotten into a single line by close spacing, so it can be seen 
they do not overlap. Each line of a drop-line head should be about four-fifths 
full, at least three-fourths. We simply can not get over the fact that you 
allow the local druggist to buy your first page for the price of his two-column 
four-inch advertisement. With his advertisement only on the page he has a 
rare bargain. We do not by any means infer that you should put more adver- 
tisements on your first page; far from it. Rather, we urge that you keep 
your first page clean of all advertisements. With eight pages of home print 
there was ample room on the “ inside”’ for that advertisement, which, on the 
first page, cheapened your paper. Another thing, we urge that you use plain 
rules — two, three or four point — around all advertisements. The variety of 
rather ornate borders employed detracts from the appearance of the pages and 
adds nothing to the publicity value of advertisements. Particularly do we urge 
you to stop using that black twelve-point rule border. One more item and we 
are through: By all means pyramid your advertisements. Instead of arranging 
them along the sides of the page — and scattering them over the page — group 
them in the lower right-hand corner. This, if followed throughout all pages, 
will create an appearance of order and system. This will not only make the 
paper more pleasing but will force the reading matter into the upper left-hand 
corner where it will be convenient for readers and also give the appearance 
of being of greater amount than if arranged in any other way. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


“Beg Your Pardon” 


Messrs. Lesser, of the Marathon Press, New 
York; McClure, of the Wanamaker 
Press, Philadelphia; Burmester, of the 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh; 
Roy C. Kibbee, of George A. Duddy 
& Co., San Francisco: 


“Tt never rains but it pours.” For more 
than eight years I edited this department 
without once incorrectly crediting a design 
reproduced. I took considerable pride in 
the fact, I exercised diligent care — for once 
my feelings were hurt when another fellow 
was praised for work I had done. 

But “ pride cometh before the fall.” In 
the May issue I slipped—and twice. I 
don’t know how it happened, but I do know 
it must be made right. 

The design reproduced on page 233 of 
that issue was the product of the Marathon 
Press, although credited to Mr. McClure, 
of the Wanamaker Press. Mr. McClure 
did not send it in, first-hand, second-hand, 
or any other way; his specimens were all 
mounted in a portfolio. Mr. Lesser is enti- 
tled to credit for the work; Mr. McClure 
ought not to be charged with seeking credit 
for another’s work. Gentlemen, I apologize 
to you both sincerely. 

The motto reproduced on page 237 was 
credited to Mr. Burmester, who disclaims 
that honor. We have since learned that 
this specimen was produced by George A. 
Duddy & Co., San Francisco, to whom rec- 
ognition is herewith given. 

As I go through the thousand or more 
specimens received each month I place to 
one side those suitable for reproduction. 
From these I later select the few that are 
to be reproduced. In some way those se- 
lected for possible reproduction became 
mixed. Beyond that I have nothing to say 
in my own defense. 

I feel these errors deeply, not only for 
the embarrassment they have caused the 
gentlemen concerned, but also on account 
of Mr. Hillman, the editor of Tue INLAND 
PrinTER. I write this from the outside, but 
I have been on the inside, and you can not 
realize until you have been there the care 
and pride taken in this publication. Thus 
the seeming lack of care is made doubly 
worse, 

However, it shall not happen again. 
Henceforth, on every specimen placed aside 
for further consideration and possible re- 
production the name of the sender will be 
written forthwith. J. L. Frazier. 
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Artistic merit and distinction make this artist’s 
advertisement from The Thumb Tack, organ of the 
commercial artists of Los Angeles, California, 
worthy of study. As an advertisement its value 
is lessened by the difficulty one experiences in read- 
ing the quaint lettering. As an_ illustration of 
harmonizing lettering with illustration, both as_ to 
design and period of time, it is indeed noteworthy. 


J. O. Woopy Printinc Company, Ogden, Utah. 
—yYour blotters are wholly unusual, decidedly dif- 
ferent from the ‘‘ run,” and as a consequence ought 
to prove effective publicity. Striking illustrations 
of mountain scenery are featured, the message being 
printed in the open spaces. 

CENTRAL TYPESETTING AND ELECTROTYPING CoM- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois.— Your brochure, “‘ Clipping 
Seconds,” is striking and beautiful. As a demon- 
stration of the ability of your organization and 
the facilities of your plant this brochure could not 
be improved upon. More elaborate and expensive 
than most advertisers could afford, it is, we believe, 
justified in the case of a printing and engraving 
concern catering to high-class trade, on the grounds 
that it forestalls any doubt that customer might 
have of your ability to do fine work. 

Tue Caston Company, Toledo, Ohio.— Your 
work continues excellent in quality, presswork of 
a high grade being the outstanding virtue. There 
is just one thing lacking, one thing only that keeps 
the brochure for Baumgardner & Co., entitled 
“Toledo the City of Opportunity,” from being re- 
markably good. The gray tint used for printing 
the border of illustrations on the first page and 
the line borders on the other pages is entirely too 
weak. It is too weak in tone to make the work 
as pleasing as it might be and to show the build- 
ings on the first page adequately. The design, 
typography, paper and presswork are of the best 
quality, however. 

The Note Book —we refuse to begin each word 
of the name with a lower-case character here, al- 
though we will not dispute the right of the pub- 
lisher to do so—is the new house-organ of the 
Joseph K. Arnold Press, of Chicago, Illinois. It is 
attractive in every sense, in fact, has a snappy 
look throughout that invites reading, particularly, 
too, as the type is of a legible size and style. The 
text-matter for the most part is of such a nature 
as to prove interesting to the average business man, 
but, of course, here and there is a pinch hit for the 
house of Arnold. Indeed, it is a piece of work that 
is commendable both for the printing and for the 
editing, and ought to bring in quite a lot of orders. 

Haroip W. Fiitcrart, Oak Park, Illinois.—Aside 
from two jobs, all the specimens in your latest 
package are high grade in every particular. The 
letterhead for the Junior Association of Commerce 
is not at all orderly in arrangement, and contour 
is bad. The difficulty was largely the result of 
endeavoring to handle so many names of officers 
and directors in such a large size of type. Had 
these names been set in smaller type the irregu- 
larity of contour would not have been so pro- 
nounced, yet some arrangement should have been 
followed in this case that would obviate the placing 
of one group of names on one side and the other 
on the opposite side. The difference in size and 
shape between the groups affects contour and bal- 
ance in the design. The “ hole” in the center — 
the blank space between the two groups of names 
beneath the heading — is ugly. The other specimen 
we do not like is the window card for the University 
Frolic. Possibly the use of Copperplate Gothic for 
all save the main display lines, which are in an- 
other variety of block type, was unavoidable on 
account of not having a good roman or large type of 
a more attractive series. Some of the lines, par- 
ticularly those in groups of related lines, are too 
closely spaced for this kind of type. However, we 
do not doubt that the card fulfilled every publicity 
requirement and would therefore be considered 
satisfactory by most customers, but the fact re- 
mains that as regards design and typography the 
card is not up to snuff. 
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Ma chregli dovesse esser nemico al Frate che mandava a fuoco 


come “vanita ” tant bei libri, ai quali il calligrafo aveva dato le 


cure miglion, non é cosa da farci meraviglia, anzi a 


isce as- 


sai logica e naturale. Avvezzo alle magnificenze medicee, allo 


splendore di quella corte di cittadim principt, non potevano gra- 
dirgli le sanrimonie del frate iconoclasta: 


Fae ammirato le pa belle pagine esemplate dal S- 
» /& nibaldi e miniate da Francesco d’Antonio, o da alcu- 
N : alm di quella scuola, ad un letterato e tipografo 
americano, William Dana Orcutt, venuto pe volte in Italia a 
studiare in Laurenziana i miracoli di quell’arte “ che allum- 
nare é nomata in Parisi”, e l‘eurirmia dei ben disposni caratteri 
nei codici umanistici che facevano bella mostra di sé nelle verri- 
ne della “Sala degh Arazzi”; quando un bel giorno quell’arm- 
co mi fece una gradita e singolare proposta. Compreso della gu 
stezza delle mie teorie e della convenienza di modellarsi sui ma- 
noscritti per tentare qualche bella novita nel campo della tipogra- 
fa, Eglh mi chiese se non potesst proporgli Vesemplare diun nuo- 


vo carattere da stampa. Era proprio un inuitare la lepr 


e a corre- 


re;ed “ipso facto”, oli mostrai un “Virgilio” scrittoda Antonid 
Sinibaldi (il Cod. Med. Laur. Pl. 39,6), e da un valente calli- 
grafo fiorentino, fighuolo al famoso Raffaello Salari, - antico car- 
radore, divenuto maestro nell’ imitare e riprodurre qualunque 


Text page of remarkably handsome brochure sent from Italy by Raffaello Bertieri, director of 11 Risorgimento 


Grafico. 


The Thumb Tack, the organ of the Artists Guild 
of Southern California, published at Los Angeles, 
changed with the March issue to a larger page 
size. More expense is put into its production and, 
of course, it is better in every way than formerly. 
The association is justified in charging 10 cents a 
copy for it. Why, just to look at the cleverly de- 
signed, lettered and illustrated advertisements of the 
artists therein is worth a big round dollar. We're 
showing some of these advertisements because, of 
course, we have some artist readers, but more espe- 
cially because there are ideas in them that typog- 
raphers will find suggestive along their line of work. 

ARMBRUST PRINTING Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—There is quite a decided difference in quality 
between the various specimens in the collection 
sent us. Those composed in the new Cooper series, 
an excellent and characterful style, are very good 
indeed. Your firm’s letterhead, printed in light 
blue and black on gray stock, and the folder en- 
titled, ‘“‘ Cousin Lou Style,’ both composed in 
Cooper, are remarkably good. It seems that those 
specimens set in other series were not given the 
same -careful treatment. They are far less effec- 
tive, both because the types are not so pleasing 
and because the display and design are not so good 
as on those composed in Cooper. Evidently a good 
type face stimulates good work; possibly, too, a 
poor type face detracts more from the appearance 
of work on which it is used than we ordinarily 


In the original the initial was printed in blue, but for details read review on next page. 


suppose. On the whole, however, the work is of 
good quality, but we urge that you avoid the mix- 
ing of Parsons with other types. It is so utterly 
unlike any other face in existence that it should 
be allowed to travel alone. 

F. W. Rosinson, Birmingham, England.—You 
and your firm are to be congratulated upon the 
excellent quality of printing you do. The “ Vic- 
tory Souvenir’? for Bulpitt & Sons, Limited, is a 
remarkable volume, ‘‘ de luxe” in every sense of 
the word. For the benefit of our readers, Bulpitt & 
Sons are big manufacturers of sheet metal and war 
supplies. As the book is pictorial in the main, in- 
terest centers in the illustrations, which, throughout, 
are original photographs finished on soft toned 
papers. These give views throughout the big works, 
showing machines and men busy turning out war 
supplies. These photographs vary in size and shape, 
some even being round, but always they are tipped 
into panels printed in black and orange on the 
pages of the book. Whatever the shape of the pic- 
ture, the decorative panel border conforms and it is 
consistent in design throughout the book. The 
stock for the body of the book is buff antique, 
though the finish is marked similar to linen finish 
grades of paper. The decoration, while rather 
ornate, is in such good taste and so exceptionally 
well rendered that the effect is of richness and by 
no means cheap, as extensive ornament often ap- 
pears. The cover is dark brown, heavy weight and 
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crash finish. On it the title, ‘‘ Victory Souvenir,” 
is printed from large letters in gold and is em- 
bossed, behind which a blind embossed wreath ap- 
pears. Below the title the initials of the firm 
“B &S” are printed in gold and embossed. The 
cover is tied on with a silk ribbon. Many good 
specimens which come to this department are not 
reproduced only because they do not provide us 
with color for our own pages. As this book would 
have to be shown in halftone and would not pro- 
vide us with color we must deny our readers the 
pleasure and profit of knowing more about it than 
we have already told them. Another noteworthy 
specimen is the book entitled ‘‘ Theater Decora- 
tion and Illumination.” Most of the small speci- 
mens, however, are not the equal in quality of the 
two works mentioned. With these the lack of effec- 
tiveness is due largely to the use of displeasing 
types. As an example, consider your own announce- 
ment concerning the appointment of Mr. Baker: 
Set throughout in Copperplate Gothic, for which 
there are no lower-case characters, the appearance 
is not pleasing from an esthetic standpoint. Fur- 
thermore, it looks to be difficult to read, as indeed 
it is. Copperplate Gothic is a mongrel type face — 
as is any sans serif; caps. in mass are hard to read 
because they are not clear and because we have been 
educated to roman lower-case. Another inferior 
example is the letterhead for the Tobacco Trade 
Alliance. Types are unattractive and the two styles 
used have nothing whatever in common to justify 
their association. ‘The cover of your type speci- 
men book is both striking and pleasing, as are also 
those specimen pages that are set in good type 
faces. Presswork is excellent. 

Irvin A. Mepiar Company, Omaha, Nebraska.— 
Specimens are of uniform high quality, excellent 
presswork being characteristic of every piece in 
the collection. On the leaflet, ‘‘ Quality and Serv- 
ice,’”’ an advertisement for yourselves, the associa- 
tion of type and illustration could not be improved 
upon. The technique of the illustration is rugged 
and its tone is rather dark, therefore Pabst was an 
excellent type to harmonize. The book, ‘ Putting 
Quality into Portland Cement,’’ is remarkably good 
in all details, the cover being decidedly impressive. 
Your four-page letter, on the first page of which 
the customary design appears at the top with space 
below for the letter, is excellent. The utilization 
of the inside spread for illustrations of your plant, 
inside and out, and for effective text describing your 
facilities and ‘‘ boosting your stock,” is a plan 
that printers in general might adopt profitably. It 
not only results in effective advertising, but sug- 
gests the same plan to others and therefore may 
be the means of larger printing orders. While many 
of the specimens are not at all out of the ordinary, 
nothing exceptional being required in such cases, all 
are of good quality from every standpoint. 
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Interesting artist’s hand-lettered advertisement, from 
The Thumb Tack, of Los Angeles, California. 
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Hermiston Herald, Hermiston, Oregon.—You had 
the opportunity and the paper to produce a fine 
piece of work, but the booklet for the Women’s 
Community Club is far from a fine piece of work, 
nevertheless. The fault, however, is largely type. 
There are three faces in the three lines on the 
cover, no two of which harmonize in shape or in 
design features. The group is centered vertically 
on the page, in which position the effect is bad, 
balance being poor as well as proportion, on account 
of the equal and monotonous division of the page. 
The text pages, while not at all stylish, are passable, 
but throughout we note the short pages are centered 
vertically instead of being placed above the center 
as is essential to pleasing results. 

Tue Haskett Press, Lewiston, Maine.—While 
your letterhead is well arranged and displayed — 
and pleasing — we consider the design rather too 
large. All the lines set in italics could be set one 
size smaller without affecting adversely the display, 
and the appearance would then be more attractive 
while occupying less space on the sheet. The head- 
ing for the Atherton Furniture Company is not at 
all pleasing. Neither of the two styles of type 
used are pleasing and they are so widely different 
in design that their unattractive appearance as 
individuals is emphasized. The ticket for the ban- 
quet of the retail jewelers is not pleasing because 
the script, Old English and Copperplate Gothic 
types used — think of it, three styles of type in 
one small job— are not in harmony, each being 
of different shape and having different design 
features. 

D. W. CricHton, Allahabad, British India — 
Our sincerest compliments are extended on the speci- 
men pages for the type catalogue that is in prep- 
aration. The work of native Indians, except for 
the layouts prepared by you, the product is little 
short of remarkable. While the style is more Brit- 
ish than American—a_ characteristic difference 
being that the former is the more ornate as a rule 
— several of the pages, notably the main title 
“Specimens of Type,’’? are quite American. If 
the wide outer border printed in green tint were 
more pleasing in design the page would indeed be 
a beauty. Another good page is the department 
title, ‘‘ Type Suitable for Fine Book Work.” This 
would be better if the leaf ornaments at the ends 
of the double rules above and below the group list- 
ing the faces shown in this department were elimi- 
nated. Further improvement would result if the 
lower pair of rules were eliminated and an orna- 
ment of inverted pyramid shape placed beneath the 
group, thus finishing off a pleasing shape for the 
whole upper group and carrying the eye through 
the page. For a paneled design the page ‘‘ Display 
and Job Work Type” is very good, although a 
large part of its attractiveness is due to the pleas- 
ing colors in which it is printed. If it were not for 
the tint background, which serves to unify the page, 
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Out-of-center design applied to advertisement of 
and artist appearing in the March issue of 
The Thumb Tack. 
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the involved rulework would confuse the eye mate- 
rially. The remaining pages sent are too ornate, 
the type is virtually smothered in them. 
RAFFAELLO BERTIERI, director of J/ Risorgimento 
Grafico, which is to Italy what THE INLAND PRINTER 
is to America — enough said! —has favored the 
editor of this department with a remarkably hand- 
some brochure entitled “‘ Il Carattere ‘ Umanistico’ 
Di Antonio Sinibaldi, Florentino.” Much to the 
editor’s regret he does not read Italian, but from the 
word ‘‘ Umanistico”’ in the title and from the fact 
that the typography is in the Humanistic series — 
of which there are a few fonts in America — we are 
led to believe it is a treatise on that style of letter. 
Our ignorance of the text, however, does not pre- 
vent our enjoying the beauties of the work, for 
beauty and art in typography do not depend upon 
the language of the text. It is indeed beautiful, 
the type face following closely the style of letters 
written by scribes before the invention of printing, 
which style is closely approximated by the modern 
engrosser working with a flat, wide-pointed pen. 
But the beauty of the brochure does not depend 
alone upon the beauty and character of the type. 
The paper looks like a fine grade of vellum, and 
the margins — what a delight they are! Words fail 
us in our effort to do justice to a description of this 
remarkable example of the printer’s art. 
two miniature reproductions from it our readers will 
get an idea — unfortunately only an idea — of the 
beauty of this typographic masterpiece. So, in con- 





Specimen display page from the same handsome Italian brochure, a text page of which is shown opposite. 
The type is Umanistico (Humanistic). 
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sidering the two pages shown, please keep in mind 
the grade of paper, exquisite presswork and the fact 
that the pages of the original are approximately 
10 by 14 inches. 

QuEEN City Printinc Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina.—In the production of the cata- 
logue for the Continental Furniture Company your 
organization has wrought most skilfully. Every 
detail is perfect, although the nature of the book 
and the article — high-grade bed room furniture — 
brings the importance of good presswork into the 
foreground. Consider, readers, beautiful articles of 
period furniture printed perfectly, as we have 
already stated, in rich deep-brown ink on dull- 
coated stock of fine quality. The specially drawn 
page border is refined in itself, and when printed in 
a soft, light yellow-orange the effect of the page 
is delightful. Can you visualize it? The cover 
is printed in green and gold — and embossed — on 
green Sunburst cover stock. End leaves of a lighter 
weight of the same stock used for the cover fur- 
ther contribute to the effect of quality reflected by 
the catalogue, which rightly reflects the quality of 
the furniture. The page is oblong, and of large 
dimensions — 14 by 10% inches. It is fortunate, 
indeed, that the great Southern furniture manu- 
facturing section has printing facilities adequate to 
the proper exploitation of its product. Fine furni- 
ture would not look so attractive to furniture deal- 
ers if it were not presented to them in a fitting 
style through fine catalogues like this one. 
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W. G. Tucker, Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., capitals and italics are used for the body matter suggest, too, that you avoid the use of italic capitals 
London, England.— You have afforded us a great where roman lower-case should have been employed. for display lines; in fact, do not use them except 
deal of pleasure in sending such a large collection Roman capitals in a mass are particularly difficult where proper at the beginning of lines, words 









































of your work, and, aside from that, in the notes to read, as, to a lesser extent, are italics. Crowd- and sentences. 
pertaining to the work attached to almost every ing of lines increases the difficulty of reading. We From CHRISTCHURCH ‘TECHNICAL COLLEGE, goe 
specimen, we can see that you Christchurch, New Zealand, we art 
spend considerable time in this labor weean--------------------------~------------------------------- have received a copy of the annual 
for our enlightenment and we want portfolio of students’ work in the 
you to know how much we appreci- | typography classes presided over by suc 
ate it. Time was—and not so is here in this wonderful Exhibition for you to see and | John C. Wykes. The portfolio is typ 
many years ago—when we con- touch ; it has done its life’s work—better perhaps than ! attractively gotten up and contains eas 
sidered you cousins a few paces be- some of us—its oaken bosom is now “bow-bent with crooked : some excellent examples of modern a 
“nos us ee it came to typosraphy, age.” It yields to the pull of the handle, but the worm is typographic display. A design of wi 
oy het ee ag us aunt in its bones. Its dust even now sprinkles the floors and |_—_ Conspicuous Sxoelienee i the cover We 
lent presswork. This, of course, is within a few years it will inevitably crumble as did the page competition. This was exe- dis] 
considering you on the _ whole. “ one-hoss shay.” It is — you can buy ; neither is 1 cuted by G. Benyon and the attrac- this 
Times have changed, you — still as it anything we can sell. It is like an old man : once virile ' tive design is made more pleasing I 
a whole — have made rapid strides of thought, but now lacking in vigour. It is an aged thing, ‘through excellent taste in the selec- is 4 
of late. We can not compliment from the pressure of. which both loving thoughts and \ tion of colors for printing. Another trat 
you more highly on the excellence tragedy have emerged. It is older, and has lived longer | is the cover of the school prospectus the 
of your product than to state that | than youandI. You have never seen it before and perhaps | printed in deep brown (almost oth 
had it come with the label of Rogers ‘ you will never see it again—though numbers of men and : black) and light blue _on blue mo 
Ange cy ta —. me | women have felt pleasure from the results of its embrace | linen finish stock. There is no need = 
fasten : he ary ae ; soma and many have been influenced in their thought and action aad ge z . _— a - 
tioned but that it was their product. | by “the pressure it has brought to bear. Methodist Sunday School Union. is 
Types and lettering are attractive 1 This is “ old stuff,” so bizarre and figu 
and legible, there is restraint in the 1 1 lacking in taste that one could a} 
use of rulework and ornament — International Advertising Exhibition It is on Stand A | scarcely hang it up with any sense hav 
excess of which formerly almost al- ' hogs paid ge ee ; of pride. as | 
aan Cah “Toh 4; — ena ' ' Fuur Printinc Works, Wil- “oe 
wit. ousin John’s folks — and dis- ! liamsburg, Ohio. In so far as 
play is direct and forceful. In !___..__.-.._______-_-__u._---___--..-.--.-.-.----------! attractiveness is concerned we agrec of 1 
+ gp ree -_ ke : ’ Announcement card that scored in results. There is an interesting story on pie frothing Nein acne de : | 
h iis hee a ab the card itself, also in the memorandum concerning it sent by the printers, Spottis- i Pp cn 
ere shown Gcemonstrate. woode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., London, which reads as follows: ‘In December, in one color only. With so much 

Wirt1am =B. HanpsForD, JR., 1921, an advertising exhibition was held at the White City, London. On our display, the introduction of the sec- cale 
Wilmington, Ohio.—The typogra- stand we showed, midst the printed matter, the original hand press on which the ond color seems to make the effect figu 
phy on the folder for the English first edition of the Waverley Novels was printed. That hand press, by the way, even more involved and disconcert- pan 
Club is interesting and attractive. finds a place of honor in our very large counting house, and on it is a brass plate ing to a reader. Results would have ali 
The colors are too strong and bright. | bearing the following message: ‘1796. Ballantyne press used by Ballantyne in been better had the rules through- sent 
If toned down somewhat, as, for Printing the Waverley novels.’ During the exhibition we were anxious for people out, instead of the display lines end. 
instance, using deep brown where °°. make the acquaintance of the old press, so late one night after the show (I Kat printed in red, as this would E 
bright green is used and light brown think it was about one o’clock in the morning, and possibly over-inspired by a h bat ts ot t ij “a a 

: good stiff ‘dry ginger’) I scribbled the bit of copy on the card herewith and ave Mat the erect Ol incteasin : 

or a tint of some cold color where mailed it to three or four hundred people. ‘The message was so cryptic that the marginal or white space between is 
gold is employed, the effect would the inherent monkey-like curiosity of mankind was aroused to such an extent the sections, red being less strong one 
be much better. The remaining that throughout the following day we had many visitors to the stand, some of in tone than black. However, there tere: 









specimens are weak in that roman whom ultimately became customers.” is urgent need for the avoidance vi 
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Monday, Wednesday & Friday 


Hotel Sinton Concert Orchestra 


Programme 


Louis Cutp, Director 


APRIL 2nd To 8th, 1922 
GRAND CAFE, HOTEL SINTON 
Management of Joun L. Honoan 


. Erencerres, Waltz 


. a. SENSUCHT 
B. MANDOLIN 


. Carmen, Selection : 


April 3, 5 © 7th 
* 


E. WALDTEUFEL 


TCHAIKOWSKY 
» DEBUSSY 


BIZET 


Carmen was first produced at the Opera Comique, Panis, 1875. Bizet was 
very promising composer and especially excelled in orchestration. 


. a. Goop. Bye SHANGHAI 
ps. ON Gin Gin Ginny SuHore 


MEYER 
DONALDSON 


Two popular songs 


. Scnusert Sones, 1797-1828, 


ARRANGED BY ROBERTS 


One of the greatest of German Composers and universally acknowledged 
as the creator of classical song form 


. Lavy Bitty, Selection 
From the Popular Broadway Success 


. KaMenor Ostrow 
Cloister Scenes 


. ILeEN, Selection 


RUBINSTEIN, 1830-1894 


VICTOR HERBERT 


Excerpts from the Irish Opera 


. ADAGIO PATHETIQUE 


. Prince Apor BALLet 


GODARD 


RYBNIR 


a. Dance or THE GypsIES 
B. Pas De Deux 


' 


So few printers handle programs correctly and give them the artistic quality that reflects the atmosphere of a concert, we feel that, once a year at least, a 


good one should be shown. 


artistic character of the performance and the quality atmosphere of the city’s leading hotel. 


such crowding as characterizes this circular. Large 
type under the same conditions is naturally more 
easily read than smaller type, but when the use of 
a larger type results in crowding, the advantages 
of it are overcome, largely because crowding handi- 
caps reading as much as or more than small type. 
We suggest that you avoid the use of capitals for 
display lines, at least to the extent apparent in 
this particular piece of work. 

BorouGH Press, New York city.—The calendar 
is not a good one. First of all, lettering and illus- 
tration are poorly executed, but even with these as 
they are better results could have been attained if 
other faults were corrected. The bright pink card 
mount is so strong in color it makes the whole effect 
cheap and detracts from the lettered advertising 
above the calendar pad. As the printing on the pink 
stock is in green and red the gaudiness of the effect 
is increased. The lettering in text and the large 
figures of the pad in heavy block letter represent 
a poor combination. It would be impossible to 
have found two styles of letters so utterly unlike 
as these. Now, to tell you how you might have 
gotten good results with the lettered heading, em- 
bodying your name, address, etc., as it is: Instead 
of the pink stock, use a light brown, buff or blue. 
If brown or buff stock is used, print the lettering 
in brown where it is now green and in light green 
or light blue where it is now in red. Use a smaller 
calendar pad, preferably with some other kind of 
figures than the bold block type, placing a rule 
panel around the calendar pad and, possibly, print 
a line or two about your service, or an interesting 
sentiment, below it. Try this on your 1923 cal- 
endars and note the improvement. 

Henry S. Morris, Devils Lake, North Dakota. 
— Every time the writer learns something new that 
is of interest he begins to contemplate how long 
one would have to live to obtain all useful and in- 
teresting knowledge, then to wonder what percent- 
age of what there is to be known the most learned 
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A page from The Thumb Tack, the attractive 
little magazine published monthly by The Artists 
Guild of Southern California. This page was de- 
signed by John Coolidge, one of the artists and an 
associate editor of the paper. This is not new stuff 
but the suggestions bear repeating once in a while, 
for they cover ideas that can be used every day 
by printers. 


Printed in black and yellow-olive on fine quality dcckle-edge stock, this one by the Proctor & Collier Press, Cincinnati, matched the 


man alive knows. The best informed merely 
scratch the surface. Therefore it is not surprising 
to learn there are those who insist printing is not 
an art, but a trade. Unfortunately, to many identi- 
fied with the art it is a mere trade. They can set 
type, but they do not know the requirements for 
artistic composition. That doesn’t prove printing is 
not an art. Ask your critic what art is, then ask 
him if the putting together of the elements of a 
type composition in such manner as to produce an 
effect that is pleasing to the eye is not an art. 
Now show him a form that is not nicely propor- 
tioned or well balanced, or in which the elements 
do not agree in form and structure. Such design 
will look bad. Then show one that conforms to 
design principles. It will look good. If there is art 
in anything there is in typography and printing. 
As regards the artist who drew the covers for the 
Banner and who insists that it is not necessary to 
keep the elements of letters uniform, and the 
contour regular — well, the lettering of the covers 
speaks for itself and for the knowledge of art pos- 
sessed by the wielder of the pen. Have this artist 
send samples of work to Teague or Goudy, recog- 
nized authorities on the subject, and see what they 
have to say about it. Rubbish like that which is 
being handed you is due to the rankest ignorance. 

Tue Proctor & Cottier Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—Your work is among the very finest being pro- 
duced in America today—and that means the world, 
for America leads the world in printing quality. 
Bravo! Beautiful type faces, arranged with care 
and skill, and always perfectly printed on good 
paper—how could the result be other than fine? 
It is unfortunate that so many printers and adver- 
tisers will skimp on the paper, when on the average 
run the difference in cost between poor paper and 
good paper is so small as to be of little conse- 
quence. Two program pages are reproduced, and 
we are sure that all our readers will benefit de- 
cidedly by a careful consideration of them. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


A notice from one of the leading Lon- 
don typefoundries states that the 12% per 
cent surcharge on the prices of type, spaces 
and quads has been canceled. 

A BIG paper combine, representing a capi- 
tal of £2,500,000, is announced, in the na- 
ture of a provisional agreement between 
Wiggins, Teape & Co. and Alex. Pirie & 
Sons for a fusion of their interests. 

A RECORD of sixty years’ service on one 
newspaper is that of W. Tucker, of the 
Western Times, Exeter. He has officiated 
in that time as devil, compositor, job 
printer, cashier, collector, advertisement 
canvasser, and publisher. 

‘TuHE late Viscount Astor, who for some 
years owned the Pall Mall Gazette (Lon- 
don), left a fortune variously estimated 
at from eighteen to twenty million pounds. 
The Printers’ Register remarks: “It may 
fairly be assumed that not all this was 
made out of the Pall Mall.” 

ON ATTAINING its two hundredth anniver- 
sary, on April 8, the Gloucester Journal 
printed a bicentenary number, double the 
usual size, with a complete history of the 
paper, specially illustrated, and a unique 
supplement, consisting of an exact facsimile 
reproduction of the first number of the 
Journal, with its old-fashioned types and 
old-fashioned phraseology. 

Tue offices of the Freeman’s Journal, at 
Dublin, were raided by about two hundred 
men in March last. Fourteen linotypes, 
three Hoe presses, a flat bed press, fourteen 
electric motors and much material were 
damaged or destroyed. The damage was 
estimated at £50,000, yet the paper kept on 
coming out, though at first only as a 
handbill. 

THe Caslon Circular gives credit to 
William Spurrell, of Carmenthen, for being 
the first printer in England to order a sup- 
ply of type cast on the point system. This 
order was filled early in 1889. Mr. Spur- 
rell was also the first in his town to pur- 
chase a domestic washing machine and a 
child’s perambulator. He wrote and pub- 
lished a “ Welsh Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Welsh Language,” which is now in 
general use where this language is spoken. 

THE agitation in favor of a duty on gold 
leaf seems to have come to naught, the 
Board of Trade having given a negative 
answer to the proposition. The suggested 
tariff was energetically opposed by the Fed- 
eration of Master Printers. It may be noted 
that the printers would gladly have a tariff 
on imported books, etc., high enough to 
stop the coming in of foreign printed pro- 
ductions. Both pro-tariff and anti-tariff 
folks are strangely inconsistent, not only in 
England but everywhere. 

A wRITER in one of the trade journals 
chides the British printers who are com- 
plaining because some of their former pa- 
trons are getting printing done in Germany 
(because of its comparative cheapness). He 
says the British printer does not hesitate 
to buy presses, paper cutters and other 
machinery and materials in Germany; in 
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fact, they even have the effrontery to ask 
British producers of these things to meet the 
prices of the foreigners. He hauls the pho- 
toengravers over the coals also. “Is it not 
a fact that some of our illustrated news- 
papers are using foreign zinc while urging 
readers to support British industries? ” 


FRANCE 


THe Argus de la Presse estimates the 
number of French journals published in all 
parts of the world at over five thousand. 

THE literary journal, Le Droit d’Auteur, 
gives the following statistics of book pro- 
duction in the leading countries for the 
years 1919 and 1920, respectively: Ger- 
many, 26,194 — 32,335; England, 8,622 — 
11,004; United States, 6,422 — 8,594; 
France, 5,361— 6,351; Italy, 6,066— 
6,230; Holland, 3,746—3,974; Denmark, 
4,465 — 3,974; Luxemburg, 55 — 30. 

A Frencu exchange, in commenting on 
an invention called a “normograph ” —a 
plate of celluloid in which the alphabet, 
figures, etc., are stenciled, which are in- 
tended in use to act as guides for a fountain 
pen to produce written print — discredits 
its novelty and cites Theodoric the Great, 
king of the Ostrogoths, who, being unable 
to write, had made for himself a plate of 
gold in which the letters THEOD were 
stenciled; in signing parchments this stencil 
guided a pen in forming his signature. 
Next is cited King Charlemagne, who had 
but little writing knowledge and had a 
monogram stenciled to guide his rude hand 
in tracing it on paper. And then Emperor 
Justin of the Orient, who at first was but 
a simple shepherd and could not write. Of 
him Procope says, his chancellors, wishing 
to have his signature, got made for him a 
wooden tablet so shaped as to form a guide 
for his pen to delineate the first four letters 
of his name. “This ought to give the 
normograph some very notable references.” 


GERMANY 

Stnce the first of the year sixty-two 
newspapers and periodicals have suspended 
publication in Bavaria, due, no doubt, to 
the high cost of paper. 

THE first daily newspaper in the English 
language ever published in Germany was 
recently started. It is called the Daily 
Berlin American and is priced at 5 marks 
a copy. 

It appears that quite a colony of Rus- 
sians have forsaken their country and set- 
tled down in Berlin. It is probably for 
their benefit that a Russian daily, Nakanune, 
has now been started in that city. 

Tue city of Munich, after having for 
some time permitted street sales of only 
dailies and weekly papers, again permits 
such sales of periodicals issued at monthly 
and longer intervals. 

AFTER an intermission of eight years, the 
publication of the Newspaper and Periodical 
Directory of the Rudolf Mosse Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Berlin, has been resumed. 
The volume for 1922 has just appeared and 
contains 768 pages, listing not only German 
publications but those of other countries. 
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Accorpinc to a writer in the Papier- 
Fabrikant, the first papermaking machines 
installed in Germany were put up at Dil- 
lingen, in the Treves district of the Rhine 
province in the year 1817, by Piette de 
Rivage. All German paper had been pre- 
viously produced by hand. 


AUSTRIA 

A TRAVELER, writing about this country, 
facetiously remarks: “By the amount of 
paper [money] in circulation, one would 
be inclined to think that the Austrian paper 
mills are fully occupied in turning out pa- 
per for the National Bank of Austria with- 
out having to worry about export.” 

Ir 1s reported that the noted Berlin cap- 
italist, Hugo Stinnes, by his purchase of the 
Elbe Paper Mills becomes the owner of 
four Vienna newspapers, the Extrablatt, 
the Mittags-Zeitung, the Wiener Allgemeine 
Zeitung, the Sonn- und Montags Zeitung. 
None of these papers possess any great 
political influence, but the Extrablatt, an 
illustrated sheet, has a large circulation. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung is one of the leading 
bourse organs. The Elbe company also 
owns two illustrated Vienna weekly papers 
and three paper mills. 


NEW ZEALAND 
THE Otago Daily Times has reached the 
sixtieth year of its publication, somewhat 
of a record in newspaperdom in that part 
of the world. It employs at present 145 
persons, of whom 34 have been with the 
paper over twenty-five years. One of the 
editors, Charles Fraser, has been in its serv- 
ice fifty-two years. 


SWITZERLAND 

AN ExposiITION of posters was held at 
Chur from May 12 to 20. Over three hun- 
dred posters were shown, these coming 
from Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Austria and Hungary. It is planned to 
show the exhibits in other large cities in 
Switzerland. 


DENMARK 
One of the large paper mills of this coun- 
try records a loss of 4,000,000 crowns in 
its business during 1921. The cause of the 
deficit is laid to foreign competition, espe- 
cially that of Germany. 


RUSSIA 
Accorpinc to the budget figures of the 
Soviet government, there was a deficit (or 
loss) of 7,500,000 gold rubles in the paper 
trade in the period from January 1 to 
October 1, 1922. 
HUNGARY 
Tue Hungarian General Credit Bank is 
reported as intending to start a paper mill, 
to manufacture news-print, cigaret and 
bank-note paper. 


ITALY 


An International Book Fair was begun 
May 3, to continue during June and July, 
in the rooms and gardens of the Pitti Palace 
at Florence. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


Novelty, Variety, Unrest 

Lo, these many long years have we heard the cry of the 
printer: “Give us some new type faces; something novel. 
We need variety to prevent the stagnation and monotony of 
sameness.” 

Then we look over our mail and find that the most beautiful 
and attractive pieces of advertising, booklets and catalogues 
are printed with a very small selection of type faces. 

Then we remember that years ago there was a printer in 
New York city who did most excellent work and whose equip- 
ment consisted of but three series of type — Caslon Old Style, 
Scribe or Church Text, and a light gothic in the smaller sizes. 
And this was at a time when the writer worked in a com- 
posing room which boasted that it had more than six hundred 
job fonts and sixteen series of book faces. 

A careful survey of the last year’s exhibitions of printing 
under the auspices of the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
showed that less than ten series of type were used in the exhib- 
its which received prizes or honorable mention. 

In our personal opinion, six series of type from six to 
thirty-six point is enough to permit any job printer to handle 
any kind of work that may come in. In a few cases he may 
need a line or two of a larger size, or if doing show-card work 
he may need a few series from forty-eight to one hundred and 
twenty point. Just look over your own best samples and see 
if the majority of them are not set in Caslon, or in Scotch 
Roman, or in Cheltenham, or in Bodoni, with all the display 
in the corresponding series. 

There have been many type faces designed that are inter- 
esting and even beautiful for one or two lines selected to meet 
the peculiarities of the letter as is done for specimen sheets, 
but how few that will stand the test of being read page after 
page and in job after job. Some day the printers will realize 
that multiplying faces only results in confusion and discord 
and will throw out all but the good old standbys that have 
been with us for centuries. 

Perhaps, in the last analysis, they may differ a little from 
their present form in slight details, but those differences will 
be made for the purpose of increasing clearness and distinct 
reading rather than for so-called artistic forms and fads. Only 
those will be retained that are easiest to read. 

We have had too much variety and too much novelty in 
type faces, and this has created too much unrest and straining 
after effects instead of trying to increase readability and ease 
of perception. 

The most sensitive organ of the human anatomy is the eye. 
It can be trained to do wonderful stunts in seeing minute 
dimensions or in recognizing minute differences in size, shape 
and proportion in type faces, but these things require effort 
and center the eye upon itself and distract the mind from the 
message the type is intended to carry. 

Reading is an act of the eye that should be as nearly with- 
out effort as possible so that the mind can devote itself entirely 
to the thing that is read. If the eye, instead of seeing familiar 


word symbols, is compelled to trace out unusual letter forms 
(even if inherently beautiful), it fails to carry to the mind 
that clear and concise consistency of thought that is not only 
desirable but most profitable in the long run. 

There is a growing tendency to revert to the old and tried 
type faces and get results by a return to the careful composi- 
tion of the past. We are gradually recovering from the tre- 
mendous slump in quality that came with the invention of the 
first hot metal typesetting machines, which only had cheapness 
of product to recommend them. Now, we have the perfected 
machines for making and setting type, enabling the printer to 
put back the quality into printing without adding to the cost. 
But there are still too many type faces in use, too much unrest 
and reaching out for variety. 


Do You Believe Your Cost Records? 


Sooner or later, generally sooner, every printer who keeps 
a cost system, or makes a bluff at it, comes face to face with 
a situation that will emphasize the question forming the cap- 
tion of this article: ‘“ Do you believe your cost system? ” 

That is to say, do you truly believe that the figures shown 
as the totals and averages of your various costs are correct? 
If you do not, why not? 

The Standard Cost Finding System is not complicated. 
Any man of ordinary intelligence can master it in a short time 
— thousands have. But, the average printer has been doing 
this and that and the other thing to make his favorite depart- 
ment make a better showing and his pet job apparently less 
costly than the facts warrant. 

Such tactics naturally breed a feeling of uncertainty as to 
all the records. And that feeling grows stronger the more he 
thinks of the effect of his little tricks, though he may insist 
when talking that his adaptation of the cost system to his plant 
has made it more effective and much better. In fact, however, 
he has an inward feeling of uncertainty that eventually de- 
velops into grave doubt and final disbelief. 

His composing-room record may show that a certain job 
took three hours for each page and that his composing-room 
hour cost is $2.75; but he will deliberately persuade himself 
that the adding of a big job to the amount of work already in 
hand will give a higher percentage of productive time and a 
lower hour cost and will figure accordingly. He forgets en- 
tirely that the ultimate productive percentage is in a large 
measure controlled by the equipment and that with the old 
style foundry type equipment there will always be about thirty 
per cent of time used up in distribution and sorts hunting. If 
it does not come in one month because there is enough type to 
keep on with composition it will accumulate and be greater 
the next, when all the available type has been used up. When 
the inevitable happens he rants at his foreman or superinten- 
dent and refuses to believe the records. 

Another takes a job for which he has not sufficient equip- 
ment and refuses to believe the returns when he finds that it 
takes fully twenty per cent more time than he estimated. 
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It is the same in the pressroom and in the bindery. Esti- 
mating 1,500 to 1,700 an hour does not get that many, unless 
the plant is equipped and arranged to invite efficiency on the 
part of the worker. The cost system is nothing if it is not a 
record of actual conditions, and the charging of time arbi- 
trarily from one job to another, or the transferring of invest- 
ment from one department to another, will only result in 
disbelief in the whole system by every one connected with the 
plant and business. 

The basis of the system is the charging of every item of 
investment, labor or cost, to the job or department for which 
it was purchased or which is benefited by it. The great value 
of the cost system is as a record of actual conditions and 
occurrences and as a guide to the best method of improving 
those conditions or eliminating unnecessary or unprofitable 
actions. 

If you do not believe in the findings of your cost system 
you should at once have it revised by the experts from the 
United Typothete or the local Typothetze and then keep it 
according to the rules. 

You can sell at any price you please without changing the 
cost figures. If you are willing to sell without a profit do so, 
but for the love of Mike do not try to fool yourself by doc- 
toring the cost system to try and get a cost that will offer 
absolution to your conscience. It can’t be done. Be honest 
with yourself, with the system and with your employees, and 
if you want to sell cheap, shoulder your own responsibility and 
take your medicine. 

The man who doctors and trifles with his cost system 
because he thinks he knows more than the people who devised 
it is hopeless and probably thinks he believes in the figures it 
gives him. 


How Many Departments? 


The Standard Cost Finding System is based upon certain 
fixed principles, one of which is that the unit of cost shall be 
the productive or chargeable hour in each department, and 
that in order to have this unit charge as accurate as possible 
the various machines in the plant and the various operations 
shall be divided into as many departments as may be necessary 
to have all the machines or all the operations in each depart- 
ment of as nearly equal value and as similar in character as 
possible. 

It is easy to understand that the unit cost of a 46 by 64 
inch press will be greater than that of a 13 by 19 jobber, but 
some printers seem to find difficulty in getting the facts fixed 
in their minds that presses or other machines of similar char- 
acter vary in cost according to size and cost of installation. 

Do not misunderstand this and think of the number of 
impressions per hour, but consider that it really costs more per 
hour for each productive hour of the big cylinder press than 
for the small one. 

Many a printer has lost sight of this fact, to his future 
regret, and installed a large press to meet the desires of one 
of his bigger customers, making prices only a little larger for 
the big sheet than for the one that is half the size, because 
he considered only the speed and not the cost. 

Here are a few things to consider when you are tempted 
to put in the big machine: The fixed charges are increased 
in proportion as the investment increases; the factory charges 
are increased according to the greater space and power required 
to run the bigger machine; the incidental department charges 
for supplies such as oil, rags, benzine, rollers, etc., increase 
more than can be considered proportional. 

Then there is that dream of running practically as fast as 
the smaller machine. When the new press has been worn 
down to its bearings it can be run for a short time at a high 
speed, but this can not be kept up without serious damage to 
the machine. It is a mechanical fact that friction increases 
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with size and speed and weight. All of these are present in the 
big machine and are doing their best to destroy its usefulness 
as soon as a certain neutral point is passed. 

There is no limit to the number of departments that may 
be made except the physical one of having something in each. 
It is possible to make each machine a department, but because 
of the extra work in cost finding it is not wise or economical. 

It is wise, however, to have two or three departments, 
dividing the machines according to size in the cylinder class 
and at least two in the job-press class. The introduction of 
the new small rapid cylinders makes it almost an absolute 
necessity to keep their cost as a separate department. 

The same rule also applies in the hand departments. It is 
well to separate the general job composition from any spe- 
cialty work the cost of which it is desirable to be sure of. In 
some plants it proves valuable to keep the proofreading as a 
separate department, and we know of at least one case where 
it paid to keep the correction of machine matter as a depart- 
ment by itself. 

There is one warning that should be heeded: Do not make 
such a fine division of departments that in estimating you will 
be in constant doubt as to which hour cost applies. 





INTEREST 


Frank Farrington’s Business Talks 
All rights reserved. 

How much money have you paid out in interest since you 
went into business? 

Sit down and figure it up as closely as you can. 

It may have been the annual interest on one thousand or 
on ten thousand dollars. You may have been paying for one 
year or for fifty years. 

Some one has been putting that money into his pocket as 
income, as a return on investment. It has been coming out 
of your pocket because you did not have the money you 
needed in your business, and possibly the reason you did not 
have the money is because you have spent it too freely. 

The young man gives little thought to interest. To him 
it is merely the necessary evil attendant upon borrowing, and 
as he has to borrow to accomplish what he wants to accom- 
plish, he thinks nothing of paying the interest charge. 

If we would think more about interest and how it counts 
up, we would develop more enthusiasm about getting it to 
come our way, for getting it to come in instead of go out. 

Some men put their interest in with their other expenses 
and at the end of the year there is no separate interest item 
standing out by itself to show what the year’s interest pay- 
ments have been. bs 

Try keeping your interest payments separate and footing 
them up at the end of the year. You will find yourself seri- 
ously considering what a lot of desirable things might be 
bought with that sum of money if you had been able to keep 
your hands on it. 

Set yourself about cutting down the interest charges as 
much as you can and as fast as you can. Make your plans 
to get out of the interest-paying class and into the interest- 
receiving class. 

When a man begins to receive interest he has things started 
his way, and if he does not accumulate some degree of wealth 
he has only himself to blame. 





HOW TO SAVE YOUR FAMILY 


Fire destroyed another beautiful Salina home. Happened 
while husband was away caused from soot in the chimney. 
Why take the chance, think of your wife and babies at home. 
Have them inspected, repaired and cleaned.—From an ad. in 
the Salina Union. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Fitting Type to Hlustration 
Do you always consider the character, the technique, of the 
drawing before you decide upon the type face to be used? 
When you are laying out or setting forms in which a cut is 
to be used, the first thing you ought to do is to analyze the 
characteristic features of the drawing or illustration that is 
to be used — or rather, the reproduction of it. 
It should be done in spite 


with a dainty, light face letter like Camelot or Garamond, 
that is, provided the desire is for a beautiful and hence attrac- 
tive effect. We will never admit that attention worth anything 
is attracted by that which is incongruous. 

As stated, we shall not waste time or space in a discussion 
of tone harmony in the association of type and illustration. 
Nor shall we take up time and space for a consideration of the 

conventional types of illus- 
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matches light face types of 
a middle gray tone, such as 
Caslon. Consider the illus- 
trations you find in mag- 
azines, newspapers and the 
like, and you will note a 
preponderance of _ illustra- 
tions of medium tone and 
of smooth line. However, 
there are exceptions, illus- 
trations in the execution of 
which the artist has de- 
parted from the conven- 
tional, we might say stereo- 
typed, technique or handling 
that characterizes most of 
the illustrations a typogra- 
pher is called upon to work 
with. It is these unusual 
illustrations that the com- 
positor or layout man must 
be constantly on the watch 
for. At once they consti- 
tute a danger to be guarded 
against and provide an 
opportunity to execute 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND TEXT PROTECTED 
BY COPYRIGHT 
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The Ideal Spot 
for Picnics and Outings 


OPEN MAY FIRST TO NOVEMBER FIRST 
SPECIAL FEATURES ON HOLIDAYS 


more widely used type faces 
that reflect the feeling of 
these types of illustration. 
Such type faces, it may be 
mentioned, are the standard 
romans like Caslon, Goudy, 
Kennerley— conventional 
because of their excellence. 

Consider the illustration 
of the motor boat in Fig. 1; 
analyze it carefully. What 
are its qualities, in what way 
does it depart from the con- 
ventional line drawing? It 
is the striking contrast of 
values that gives it char- 
acter. It is very black in 
spots, very light in others; 
there is not the same 
strength throughout. The 
light lines being of little 
consequence and the black 
masses quite extensive, a 
bold face type is first sug- 
gested. One would not go 
badly wrong in the selection 








something that will be char- 
acterful because out of the 
ordinary, and _ outstanding 
in excellence because of the 
reflection in the type of the 
feeling that is imparted by 
the illustration. 

To readers intelligent 
enough to see the art of 
their calling and interested 
enough to read this depart- 
ment it is useless to waste 
space and time in an argu- 
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of almost any bold face type, 
but that is obvious. The 
use of Bodoni represents a 
happy choice, because the 
fine and heavy elements of 
that letter match perfectly 
the black masses and light 
lines of the drawing. That’s 
the fine point, the detail 
that makes for perfection. 
A careful consideration of 
it will aid you in analyzing 
illustrations to be used in 
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Now take a look at the 
illustration and lettered title, 
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“When Collections are Hard,” reproduced as Fig. 2. First 
you will note that both illustration and lettering are bold — 
but we were not going to discuss that point. What other 
feature, what fine point in harmony, do we find that makes 
lettering and illustration so closely akin? Do you think a bold 
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block letter, sans-serif, would do just as well? Of course you 
don’t. The illustration, despite the fact that it is in silhouette, 
is free and irregular of line. The stiff and regular block type 
of letter would not reflect the qualities of the illustration 
nearly so well as the lettering used, which, by the way, is a 
modification of Post, Plymouth, Blanchard and Roycroft. 
Why, even the stooped attitude of both monkey and master 
is matched by the leaning elements of some of the letters. 
So, one sees that though any bold type would do, would be 
passably good, something is added by a letter of the Blanchard 
type that would be missing if a block letter had been used. 
It can be readily seen that Bodoni, of smooth and mechanical 
outline, would here strike very wide of the mark and would 
not harmonize with the illustration. 

Now, for the example that suggested this quite interesting 
study, interesting at least to the writer. In the circular, 
“ Quality and Service,” Fig. 3, we find a third unusual type of 
illustration. Its characteristic details are, first, a medium 
black tone, and, second, irregular rough outlines and lines. 
There is not the striking contrast of values as in the illustra- 
tion of Fig. 1, nor is the strength as a whole equal to that of 
the illustration of Fig. 2. Here the light portions of the cut 
serve rather to mix with and weaken the solid masses, some- 
thing the light lines of Fig. 1 do not do. The type, therefore, 
should be less bold than required to match Fig. 2. Bodoni 
would not be bad, yet something would be lacking that is 
present in the design as printed with a type of the same nature 
as Pabst or Powell. That something is the irregular rough 
exterior of the letters that seem to have been wrought with a 
trembling hand. This is the fine point in this example, the 
finishing touch, as it were, attention to which has made it 
real art. 

Can any of our readers suggest how incongruity would 
make any one of our three unusual treatments more effective? 
We believe not. 

For the most part, as we have said, illustrations are of the 
same technique. The lines are direct, the tone is reasonably 
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uniform throughout and medium gray. Then, as stated, the 
commonly used types are best, mainly because, for all pur- 
poses, they are the best types. When, however, one runs across 
the unusual style of illustration, if there is a type face or a 
style of letter that will match its distinctive qualities, the 
use of that particular face or style will provide a unity of 
effect that is delightful. 

The fellow who designed Fig. 3 is an asset to his employer, 
the Irvin A. Medlar Company, of Omaha, Nebraska. Cer- 
tainly this circular is unusually good as a result of attention 
to unusual details. 





A RULE FOR AD. WRITERS 


There is no better rule for advertisement writing than that 
simple one which demands that no word be used in advertising 
copy that is not instantly, plainly and definitely understand- 
able by every person who may read the advertisement; and 
for sentence construction the equally simple rule that demands 
sentences in which the subject, predicate and object follow 
naturally and can all be caught at one reading. 

Dictionaries and diagrams should not be needed for the 
analysis of any advertisements, whether they present furniture 
or fertilizers, soap or shellfish, to the consideration of the buy- 
ing public. When advertisement writers thumb their dic- 
tionaries to find high-sounding words or synonyms, the result 
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considered, our prices are lowest 


HE LOW PRICE is seldom. if 

ever, the best price. Thisis true 

of the business of printing as it 

is of any other business. In our years 

of service to a whole host of Omaha 

TELEPHONE business clients we have found that 
ees Quality, at a price sufficient to cover 
the cost of Quality, is the thing desired. 





Our mechanical equipment is of the most 
efficient type, our operatives are seasoned 


experts—and our cost accounting system 
assures you we can deliver a high gual- 
ity product at the price we name. These 





are all factors well worth your consider- 
ation when you're planning your printing. 


IRVIN A. MEDLAR CO. 


414 AND 416 SOUTH FOURTEENTH STREET 
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is bad advertising copy. Advertising copy that uses the sim- 
plest sentence construction is powerful and productive. Avoid- 
ance of the long, complex sentence and the substitution of 
short phrases, every one with an idea or a point in it that can 
not be missed by any reader of common intelligence, should 
be the aim of every writer of advertisements.—Northern 
Furniture. 
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PROBLEMS IN CUTTING LEATHER CORNERS 
— ELIMINATION OF WASTE 
BY EDWIN R. MASON 


INMCzI| T is safe to assume that there are many per- 
v4 6) sons connected directly or indirectly with 


| the bindery department who may be in- 
clined to scout the idea of there being any 
problem in the matter of cutting leather 
corners for blank books, loose-leaf devices, 
etc. But it does present a problem, and a 
———==) serious one at that. If you doubt it, read 
on and be convinced. There are plenty of workmen who have 
been at the trade for years, men who have cut thousands of 
leather corners, and unconsciously wasted foot after foot of 
perfectly good leather. This waste is a nightmare to the owner 
of the shop; eliminate it and help boost his profits. 

Were some one to put a direct question to a number of 
bindery workers, probably one out of ten could give the cor- 
rect proportions of a leather corner and show you how it is 
done. The other nine-tenths would have to admit that they 
have, through ignorance or neglect, been wasting costly mate- 
rial all these years. 

Suppose there is a batch of five hundred books, all of one 
size, to be bound in either half or three-quarters leather. The 
job requires two thousand corners. Is the apprentice going 
to cut them, or will a journeyman do it? Will either of them 
accomplish it without waste? It is not within reason that two 














Fic. 1.— The Wrong Way. 


thousand corners will be cut one at a time, for that procedure 
would be a waste of both time and effort, although there would 
be no waste of leather. If the apprentice cuts them he will 
stand appalled at the thought of having to cut them one at a 
time, and will begin to ask questions. One of the old heads 
in the shop, probably a workman who has been binding books 
for years, will condescend to impart a little superior knowledge 
upon the subject. He will tell the aspiring young man to get 
a cardboard pattern large enough to contain possibly eighteen 
or twenty corners, cut up the hides to this pattern, then cut 
the leather into strips on the paper cutter, after which slice 
the strips — in bunches of course — diagonally, after marking 
out with a pencil. 

Cutting corners after this method is a common occurrence; 
I have seen it done time after time, and by men who should 
know better. Even the foreman appeared unconcerned over 
the portion thrown into the waste box. In nearly every in- 
stance the board patterns used in cutting up the hides assumed 
shapes such as those illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. 
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In these two drawings the dark portion represents abso- 
lute waste. In Fig. 1, where but four corners are cut in one 
pattern, the waste is exactly one-ninth of all leather cut in this 
manner, while Fig. 2, showing six corners to the pattern, shows 
a waste of exactly one-fifth. Using Fig. 1 as a pattern, but 
making it larger, holding, say, sixteen corners, the percentage 
of waste remains the same. Do the same with Fig. 2, allowing 
twelve corners to the pattern, the percentage of waste is mate- 














Fic. 2.— The Wrong Way. 


rially lessened. This is obvious; but the idea is to eliminate 
all waste. Fig. 3 clearly illustrates how this may be done. 
Although Fig. 1 is the wrong way to cut the leather cor- 
ners, it shows the correct proportions. This is easily ascer- 
tained by drawing a perfect square on a piece of cardboard, 
dividing this into exact thirds on all sides and drawing four 
straight lines through the square, thus dividing the larger 
square into nine equal parts. Two straight lines drawn diag- 
onally, with the center square blotted out, give a perfect 
corner. Dotted lines show division of square. The heavier 
lines show that a perfect corner is three times longer than it 
is wide. It is not deemed necessary to give dimensions here; 
if you want a corner two inches wide it takes a six-inch square 
to mark it out correctly. It is only necessary to remember that 
the length is three times the width, which is simple enough. 
Now, after marking out the pattern for twelve, fifteen, 
or whatever number you desire, it should be cut to shape, 
after which the hides of leather are cut to the pattern. All 
small pieces of scrap left over may be cut singly, thus utilizing 
practically every bit of the hide. The large pieces are piled 
straight in stacks of fifty or more, according to the thickness 
of the leather. Next, they are cut into strips on the paper 
cutter, and the full length of the pattern, after which they are 
sliced diagonally. At all times the marked-out pattern is 
brought into play, thus furnishing a guide for the actual cut- 
ting. Once the piles are cut into strips, a strong rubber band 
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Fic. 3.-- The Right Way. 














may be passed around each bunch of strips; this will hold 
them firmly for the diagonal cuts. As Fig. 3 shows, there is no 
waste at all when cut to such a pattern. 

Suppose these two thousand corners were cut to a pattern 
as Fig. 1. The waste would be one-ninth, or 222 corners. 








With the average corner this would amount to a good half hide, 
quite an item, considering the cost of leather. 

All of the foregoing pertains to corners for books having 
cloth or paper sides which overlap the corner. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a corner which is glued on top of the cover 
material, used chiefly on loose-leaf devices. 

In this case the tips, AA, are cut off. Correct proportions 
can be had by dividing the large square into sixteen equal parts. 
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Fic. 4.— Corner for Loose-Leaf Binders. 


The smaller squares, marked X, are pointed off as shown, into 
fourths. Heavy lines show exact shape of this corner. Dotted 
lines show the extent to which the loose-leaf board is covered, 
the remaining leather being the turn-in. The tips of these cor- 
ners are cut off at points marked DD. This is easily and accu- 
rately done on the paper cutter, with upper side, C, against 
the left-hand gage, and right side, C, against the back gage 
of the cutter. These corners may be marked out and cut as 
shown in Fig. 3, after which the tips are cut off as mentioned. 

Now, Mr. Proprietor, take it up with your men, while it is 
fresh in your mind. Not only is it your privilege, but it is 
your foreman’s duty to see that waste in the manufacture of 
your goods is eliminated, in so far as possible. Clip this article 
and give it to him; let him study it. The chances are that 
you will be several dollars ahead in the course of a year. 





A COUNTRY WEEKLY SHOULD BE A LEADER 


“A country weekly should not merely reflect the opinion 
of its constituents. It should not be like the moon, but like 
the sun, a giver of light, a leader. It should be the leader of 
thought in its community,” said Charles H. Betts, New York 
State assemblyman and editor of the Lyons Republican, in an 
address to the Syracuse University Press Club recently. 

Outlining the history of journalism in brief, Mr. Betts 
showed the development of the country weekly from the time 
it printed mostly foreign news with nothing local but the 
advertisements of the merchants. This method of editing the 
weekly was changed about the time of the Civil War, when 
readers suddenly found that their greatest interests lay in 
their relatives and neighbors who were at the front, or who had 
friends at the front. This interest was naturally continued 
after the war, for all wished to know how those who had been 
in the battles were prospering, how their wounds were healing, 
and various other personals. 
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From satisfying such demands grew the personal columns, 
then a feature. In general, interest became locally centered, 
and the present friendly country paper grew out of the old 
cold, formal press. 

“This is the age of publicity. The influence of the press 
permeates every nook and corner of the world. Its power 
radiates from every home and its influence is felt by every 
citizen of the civilized world. 

“Tf you want to establish or run a country weekly for the 
money only, if you do not care about your example as a leader 
and a teacher, if you have no sense of responsibility to your 
constituents, go ahead and appeal to passion, prejudice and 
ignorance, as a well known New York journalist does. 

“Tt is possible to make money — that is, to make a good 
living — without doing that, if your paper is run right, if you 
place your news and advertisements in the best form. Suppose 
a merchant from Mineville gives you an advertisement. Place 
it near the local notes from Mineville where people who go 
there to trade will be sure to see it. Do the same with adver- 
tisements of other merchants in other towns. 

“T make it a point to have many short items instead of a 
few long ones in my paper, for it makes it seem more alive 
with news, and it usually is. Every page should be full. We 
are all grown up children, and we like pictures. Therefore I 
believe that cuts should be used as often as possible. 

“Advertisements do not belong on the front page, and 
I wouldn’t place one there at any price. Nor do I use plate 
matter, though I have a little on hand in case of emergency. 
Just to make sure that such an emergency does not arise I 
have local feature articles written up ahead as fillers. People 
can buy books and magazines for fiction and features of a gen- 
eral nature. Their local paper is to give them local news and 
that is what it should do.” 

Throughout the East Mr. Betts is spoken of as the most 
successful Eastern country editor. On August 31, 1921, he 
published a centennial edition of his paper, the Lyons Repub- 
lican, which attracted wide attention of noted journalists. He 
received letters of congratulation from prominent English 
publishers, as well as from hundreds in this country. His cen- 
tennial edition was the largest of its kind ever published, having 
fully ninety-five per cent of its columns devoted to news, with 
over a hundred pages in the one issue-—Frank A. Taber, Jr. 





THE “DUDE” FALLACY 


There was a time, not so many years ago, when the busi- 
ness man or salesman who dressed too carefully ran the risk 
of criticism. 

This feeling against the “ dude ” has pretty well died out. 
It is tolerably safe nowadays to “slick up” before going out 
to call upon a customer. Indeed, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine customers out of a thousand expect it and like it. 

But do you know, it sometimes seems as though this 
“ dude” fallacy still persists when it’s the printed representa- 
tive that’s in question! Else why do firms whose salesmen are 
invariably well dressed occasionally send out shabby looking 
advertising pieces? 

As a matter of fact, there is even more reason for dressing 
up the printed representative than the human one. The latter 
may overcome the disadvantage of an unfortunate first en- 
counter through clever adaptation of his sales talk to circum- 
stances; the printed piece enjoys no such opportunity. It is 
classified at first glance according to its appearance, and the 
message it bears is strengthened or weakened just in propor- 
tion as that appearance is excellent or indifferent. 

Some day, we firmly believe, every business house that 
advertises will send out only “ well dressed” messages. But 
until that time comes, what a wonderful advantage is to be 
gained by making your mailing pieces stand out, smart, trim, 
attractive in comparison to the average—McMillin Musings. 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Keyboard Cam Yokes Need Cleaning 


An Iowa operator has trouble with cam yokes not dropping 
when key lever is depressed, and wants to know why they fail 
and the remedy. He also has trouble with matrices clogging 
while assembling. He wants to know if it is much trouble to 
remove a keyboard. 

Answer.—We suggest that you remove the cam yoke pivot- 
ing wire and, if found bent, straighten it. Remove any cam 
yoke that fails to drop. Clean free end. Roughen the rolls 
with coarse sandpaper. This remedy should correct the 
troubles you describe. When the matrices clog, stop the 
assembler star and look for the interfering character. Find 
why the first one caught. When the cause is ascertained you 
may be able to find a remedy. Possible causes are: Worn 
buffer, too much space between detaining plate and assembler 
rails, matrix twisting because of weak brake spring or worn 
brake shoes. Sometimes the star wheel friction becomes oily 
and causes a stop while assembling. A keyboard on a Model 5 
is not hard to remove. Unless it is very dirty, would advise 
you not to remove it. If you want to clean it, remove both 
front and back cam frames, or cams alone, and clean and oil 
them. Use only clock oil on cam pivots. Be sure the yoke 
wires are not bent in any way. 


How to Make an Automatic Gas Lighter 


F. W. Inversetti, a linotype machinist-operator, has devised 
an inexpensive automatic gas lighter for a linotype pot burner. 
In this regard he writes: ‘‘ During my career as a linotype 
machinist-operator I perfected an original device for lighting 
the gas on typesetting machines. The device is my own inven- 
tion and I feel that it will benefit fellow printers, as it has 
proved satisfactory on the machine I am operating. The cost 
should not exceed $1 over the price of the clock. 

“The directions for making it are as follows: First, get 
a ‘Big Ben’ alarm clock; attach a strong iron brace solidly 
to the bottom of the clock where the leg pegs are located; 
extend iron to rear of clock far enough to allow for alarm wind- 
ing stem and key to come in contact with pet cock, or valve, 
and to pass around gas pipe far enough to drill holes for bolt 
to pass through iron, to which is fastened a thumb screw. 
This feature acts as a clamp for holding clock to pipe, which 
may be so made as to allow swinging of clock to one side 
when desired, by simply loosening thumb nut on bolt. Fasten 
clock ‘ face out.’ The alarm winding stem (slotted on end) is 
slipped over pet cock stem in valve. When the alarm goes 
off, the key unwinds, turning valve open. A small hole may 
be drilled in valve key and a small peg inserted to act as a 
stop, or brake, to keep valve from going only half way (or full 
open). The spring on clock need only be wound far enough 
to permit turning valve easily. This may be very light, ac- 
cording to how easily the valve works. The valve may be 
made to work easily by use of oil or by loosening the screw at 
the end of the valve stem. The clock may be set to turn on 
gas at any hour desired. A small pilot light must be attached 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


near the large burner on the machine. An ordinary gas light 
pilot will answer this purpose, as adjusting screw will permit 
turning off light during time the machine is in use. This pilot 
light, of course, must be ‘ cut in’ from the ‘ live’ side of the 
pipe. In setting the clock to operate, it is only necessary to 
turn the key stem back in position to fit into valve stem when 
valve stem is in ‘ off’ position.” 


Another Cause for High Slugs 


A Kansas publisher submits a galley proof, a slug and a 
few small disks of metal. The proof shows a number of slugs 
that punch through the paper. The slug shows a particle of 
metal adhering to the base, which is given as the reason for all 
high slugs on the galley proof. The small round pieces of 
metal are the result of drops of metal falling on the flange 
surrounding the stud bearing of the disk. Several other ques- 
tions are asked. 

Answer.—Where metal adheres to the bottom of the slug 
it is usually caused by the metal particles that remain inside 
the flange of the disk. These small pieces are carried up 
behind the mold, and are driven against the base of the slugs 
by the ejector blade. To prevent the accumulation of metal 
in the disk flange, reduce the temperature a trifle; or if metal 
shows normal temperature, then test lockup of pot mouthpiece 
against mold, and if this lockup is not uniform make changes 
in pot legs to bring about a closer union of these parts. To 
test pot lockup draw mold disk forward, remove the back mold 
wiper if it is above ejector guide, then remove metal particles 
attached to back of the mold by scraping with a piece of sharp 
brass rule. Coat back of mold uniformly with a thin film of 
red printing ink, and wipe pot mouthpiece. After closing vise 
allow cams to make one revolution. Examine the pot mouth- 
piece for contact marks from the mold. This ink test will 
show the actual condition of lockup, and will enable you to 
determine if it is uniform, as it should be. If the lockup shows 
weak on one end, that end of the pot mouthpiece is usually 
advanced by using the front and back screws of the pot leg 
adjacent thereto. After changing the adjusting screws in the 
pot leg, clean the mouthpiece and make another test as before. 
When you have the mouthpiece showing a uniformly even 
contact, tighten the screws and lock nuts. Examine mouth- 
piece for evidence of leaks. Excessive drippings from cross 
vents also produce abundance of metal disks. The spring on 
the plunger rod should be turned toward the back of the 
machine. You should aim to keep the back of the mold free 
from adhering metal. To do this see that the back mold wiper 
felts are kept in good condition, and it will help minimize your 
trouble from that source. 

The gasoline burner should be examined. It may be that 
the dome of the burner is not fitting properly on the base. 
After lighting the flame see if it is a blue-green color, as it 
should be. Any reddish color flame produces carbon, which 
diminishes the heat. A blue-green flame is essential to avoid 
the accumulation of carbon. 
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The Test for Clutch Adjustment 


A Washington operator has a clutch testing gage and wants 
to know how to test the clutch adjustment. 

Answer.—To test the clutch adjustments: (1) Shut off 
power; (2) draw starting and stopping lever to middle posi- 
tion; (3) back clutch lever a trifle. This last operation raises 
the stopping pawl off the stop lever. Place the measuring 
gage between the collar and the bearing of the shaft. It should 
just fit in without pressure. This will indicate that the clutch 
leather buffers are the right thickness. Now see if the space 
between the forked lever and collar is approximately one- 
thirty-second inch. If so, the adjustment of the screw in 
lower end of the upper stop lever is correct. 


Plunger Becomes Foul 


A Massachusetts operator states that the pot plunger 
becomes abnormally foul in a short time, and asks what the 
contributing causes are. 

Answer.—The abnormal accumulation of oxid on plunger 
may be due to several causes. One is the melting of slugs in 
the pot, and another is the carrying of too high a temperature 
in the pot. It is always considered the correct procedure to 
melt the loose metal in a suitable pot, skim it and pour off 
into molds. This eliminates much of the dirt, which may be 
the cause of your trouble. However, your stock will deteriorate 
unless new metal is occasionally added, and if the temperature 
is carried too high it will give the trouble you are now having. 
If you have a thermometer try operating at 525° F. and 
observe results. You should also send a sample pig to your 
metal dealer for analysis; perhaps your metal needs a toner. 


Distributor Stops Frequently 


A Georgia operator writes: “Our machine is giving us 
trouble. The distributor stops very frequently. I think the 
trouble is due to bent guides. By putting a small screw driver 
in the right-hand end of the automatic stopping bar, it elimi- 
nates this trouble to a great extent. Another thing, when the 
matrices transfer to the second elevator they hang and the 
machine comes to a stop. I think the fault lies in the clutch, 
as the leather seems to be worn.” 

Answer.—We believe that if you will make a close exami- 
nation of all guides and straighten them it will help to remedy 
your trouble. Besides doing this you should examine the back 
edge of the magazine where matrices may have caused bruises 
to occur. These bruises on edge of magazine may be a further 
cause of matrices clogging. If you find burrs remove the 
upturned particle of metal with a fine file, but be careful that 
no more is removed than is necessary to make the channel 
smooth. Run in a number of pi lines and watch the distribu- 
tion closely. It may be that you can learn the causes of the 
troubles by seeing them occur. For every stop find cause of 
interference which led to it. Continue search after every stop 
and eliminate the cause. See that stopping bar rests about 
146 inch on edge of the adjusting plate of clutch lever and that 
every guide is straight. 


Description of Trouble Is Obscure 


An Ohio publisher states that the lower ears of his lower- 
case matrices are becoming “shiny.” He asks several ques- 
tions regarding conditions that might have a bearing on the 
ears of matrices and their points of contact before and during 
casting. 

Answer.—We regret that a matrix was not sent for exam- 
ination, as it might have helped in ascertaining the source of 
trouble. (1) It may be possible that the bearing of the mold 
disk stud is worn, but it seems strange that the stud does not 
show any wear. (2) The matching of the locking studs on the 
mold disk and the bushings in the vise frame should prevent 
the back of lugs of the matrices from having contact with the 
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mold keeper, provided the mold keeper is in proper position. 
The “ shining of the extreme outside edge of the matrix ” we 
believe is not associated with anything you have mentioned, 
if we understand you right by outside, or front edge of matrix. 
When the first elevator descends with the line of matrices and 
the mold disk advances, there is usually %s inch clearance 
between the upper edge of the back lower lugs and the rib of 
the mold keeper. This clearance, though small, should be 
sufficient to permit the matrix ears to enter the aligning grooves 
without rubbing. You can readily ascertain if this space is 
present by stopping the cams just a moment before the slug 
is cast, and examining the space between the bottom of the 
back screw in the head of the first elevator and the top of the 
vise. If the space appears correct, make no change in this 
screw. You should see that the mold keeper is pressed firmly 
up against the under side of the mold body. Should you find 
one side away, even a trifle, drive it firmly up to its proper 
position. By using a hammer and a slug, this can be done 
without loosening any screw. 


The Cleaning of Matrices 

A Pennsylvania operator writes: “As I have had little 
experience in operating a linotype and now have a new Model 
8 machine with three new fonts of matrices, I should like a 
few suggestions from you in regard to keeping the matrices 
clean and in good condition for as long a time as possible. 
(1) How often in a year should I clean each font? (2) Should 
I just clean the ears, or would there be any advantage gained 
by cleaning the sides too? (3) About how much time should 
I spend in each cleaning? (4) Is gasoline the best solution 
to clean them in? (5) What is the life of a font of matrices 
if kept clean; if not? (6) Is there much time saved in 
operating with clean matrices? I should appreciate your 
answering these questions for me, for in the school where 1 
learned the machine the matrices were all old looking and not 
very clean. Mine are all new and I should like to keep them 
looking that way as long as possible.” 

Answer.—There is no hard and fast rule for cleaning 
matrices or machine. The aim of the operator who takes care 
of the machine is to keep it so clean that the matrices will not 
get dirty. We know of a careful machinist who ran a font 
of matrices eighteen months without cleaning them. But this 
was an exception. He always kept the distributor screws 
clean and always oiled the machine himself, never getting oil 
on the ejector blades or on the mold. He never allowed an 
operator with greasy fingers to handle matrices, hence the 
matrices kept clean and ran without trouble. The more care 
a machine receives the less trouble there will be with matrices. 

(1) There is no fixed time for cleaning. If you find the 
edge of the matrix lugs dirty they need cleaning; so does the 
magazine. (2) Stack the matrices with edges upturned in 
two rows on a news galley. Rub edges of matrices with ink 
eraser (rubber) until they show bright. Then take the mag- 
azine brush with a small amount of dry graphite and polish 
edges. The brush removes the rubber particles and deposits 
a thin film of graphite on the matrices. When you have pol- 
ished and graphited the index side of the matrices turn them 
over on another galley and give casting side a similar clean- 
ing. However, on this side do not press rubber into casting 
seat. (3) After you are familiar with the operation, matrices 
and magazine may be cleaned in less than an hour. (4) If an 
ink eraser is available do not use gasoline or wood alcohol. 
Either of these liquids is all right for the work, provided you 
just dampen the cloth used. (5) Matrices have been known 
to keep in good condition for six years or more. All depends 
on the use and the care they receive. (6) When matrices are 
dirty and do not drop well as a result, it is a cause of con- 
stant loss of time in operating. If proofs are dirty because 
matrices do not drop, it is another result of dirty matrices. 
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J. L. FRAZIER —THE MAN, AND HIS WORK 
BY C. T. FISH 


J ELIEVING that a great many contributors 
to the Specimens and Newspaper Review 
departments of THE INLAND PRINTER will 
be interested in the personal history of 
the man who has helped them with his 
constructive criticisms, we have compiled a 
brief biography of J. L. Frazier. We feel con- 
fident that no departments of THE INLAND 
e helpful to printers who are striving for 

excellence in typographic display than are the three which are 
edited by Mr. Frazier. His criticisms of specimens are not 
merely puffs or knocks. They are constructive and helpful, 
and the instruction he has given has helped many an ambitious 
printer to understand the fundamental principles of good taste 
and artistic display in typography. 

Long before Mr. Frazier joined the staff of THe INLAND 
PRINTER he was known to its readers through the numerous 
excellent specimens of printing which he sent in for review, 
many of which were reproduced. Back in 1912, when Mr. 
Frazier was superintendent of the Lawrence (Kan.) Journal- 
World, his work attracted the attention of F. J. Trezise, then 
editor of the Job Composition department, who published in 
the December issue of that year a sketch of Frazier’s eventful 
career. A comparison of the photograph on this page with 


J. L. Frazier. 


the one which accompanied the previous biography reveals 
the fact that he had less embonpoint and more hair in those 
days. To that biography the writer in indebted for many of 
the details of this article. 

According to available records Frazier was chased into the 
printing trade when he was twelve years old. One day after 
school, while he was separated from the lads of his crowd, 
the heavyweights of the rough-neck gang pounced upon him 
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as a choice morsel. In retreat, young Frazier dodged into the 
nearest doorway for shelter. It happened to be the office of 
the Republican. Here he found sanctuary and a job. The 
editor, feeling sorry for the unfortunate youngster, offered 
him a dollar a week to sweep the floor mornings before school 
and make himself generally useful evenings after school. On 
Thursdays, the day the Republican went to press, he was to 
wield the big roller that inked the old Washington hand press. 

















One of the many attractive cover designs which Mr. Frazier produced for 
THE INLAND Printer. He has also designed covers for Office Appliances, 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record and other trade journals. 


In his spare time he was to have a chance to learn the case. 
One dollar a week looked like the U. S. Mint to young Frazier, 
so he took the job. 

Frazier’s instructor at the case was ‘“‘ Muskogee Red,” most 
famous of “ tourist” printers. Red was notorious throughout 
the South and West for the number of his own obituary notices 
which he carried with him. Several times he had been reported 
killed while traveling “ blind” or by side door Pullman, only 
to reappear in the flesh. 

Apparently Frazier was an apt pupil. When he was seven- 
teen years old a group of local politicians started an opposition 
paper and hired him to run it. For five dollars a week he was 
editor, foreman, compositor, pressman and janitor. But even 
better than the salary was the fame he gained as being the 
youngest editor in the State. Naturally he had day dreams 
of following in the footsteps of the great newspaper men of 
the United States, but he did not neglect the practical side of 
the business. He became a very rapid as well as skilful 
compositor. 

A year later he graduated from high school and went to 
Baldwin, Kansas, where he spent two years at Baker Uni- 
versity. He paid his way by working afternoons in the office 
of the local newspaper, the Republican. The shop was man- 
aged by a first-class printer, and Frazier learned more about 
printing than he did about the subjects taught at the university. 
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After leaving Baldwin, he secured a position at Pittsburg, 
Kansas, but it proved to be too far from his home town, 
Quenemo. At the end of three months he took a situation on 
the Daily Republic at Ottawa as ad. compositor. From Ottawa 
he could make week-end visits to Quenemo. The cause of his 
weekly pilgrimages is now Mrs. Frazier. 

After leaving Ottawa, Frazier ran a paper for a stock com- 
pany at Herington for eighteen months. The situation, he 
says, was not pleasant. The stockholders were not in agree- 
ment, politically or otherwise, so Frazier was constantly be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. Besides, he yearned to get 
back into the mechanical end again. In fact at Herington, 
he took greater interest in the job-printing department than 
he did in the editorial end of the paper. 

He was offered and accepted the position of foreman of 
the Lawrence (Kan.) Daily World, which he held for about 
one year. Then the World and Journal consolidated into the 
Journal-World and Frazier was made superintendent of the 
plant, which employed from fifty to seventy-five people. 

While at Lawrence Frazier produced a lot of fine printing 
which was generally praised. He also contributed articles to 
the trade press and — would you believe it? — wrote stories 
for boys’ magazines and scenarios for the movies. 

Mr. Frazier’s last move was to Chicago. In January, 1914, 
he joined the staff of THe INLAND PRINTER, conducting the 








en. 


A special insert design and hand lettered by Frazier for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


departments of Job Composition, Specimens, and Review of 
Newspapers and Advertisements, and in January, 1917, became 
associate editor. The increasing number of specimens sent in 
for criticism and the numerous letters of appreciation received 
are proof of the value of his service to printers. While Mr. 
Frazier gives unstinted praise where it is due, he does not 
believe in flattery and he does not hesitate to point out defects 
and explain how they can be remedied. In spite of the heavy 
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volume of work in these departments Mr. Frazier endeavors to 
make every criticism thorough and instructive. 

In October, 1919, Mr. Frazier became advertising manager 
of The Seng Company, of Chicago, but remained on THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S staff of department editors. 

In response to numerous suggestions from readers of THE 

INLAND PRINTER and from those who have heard his lectures 
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Another insert designed by Frazier for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


on typography, Mr. Frazier undertook the preparation of 
“ Modern Type Display,” a book which is proving helpful to 
many an ambitious compositor who is striving to express his 
taste and individuality through the correct principles of typo- 
graphic display. Into this work Mr. Frazier put his best effort 
and he has produced an authoritative text book amply illus- 
trated by specimens representative of the best in the typo- 
graphic art. In the preparation of this book Mr. Frazier kept 
in mind the needs of the beginner and set forth clearly the 
principles of typography, leading easily from the simpler prob- 
lems of type display to the more difficult. 

In addition to his numerous other talents, Mr. Frazier pos- 
sesses unusual skill at hand lettering and designing. Many of 
the handsome cover designs used by THE INLAND PRINTER 
from 1914 to 1919 were his work. He also contributed numer- 
ous hand-lettered inserts. The three specimens reproduced in 
connection with this article are representative of his work. 
The average person would regard the drawing of such designs 
as mere work, but Mr. Frazier indulges in it as a pastime. 

Mr. Frazier seems to have unlimited capacity for work. 
In addition to his duties with The Seng Company and his con- 
tributions to THE INLAND PRINTER, he is instructor of typog- 
raphy at the Y. M. C. A. School of Commerce, and his services 
as a speaker on advertising and typography are in great 
demand. Yet he takes time during evenings when he is home 
to romp with little Robert Leroy, aged two, and to help Ruth 
Mathylde, aged seven, with her multiplication tables. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 


A Book on Presswork 


A Michigan apprentice asks us to recommend a book which 
will help him in his work. 

Answer.— The best one we know of for either apprentice 
or journeyman is “ The American Manual of Presswork.” It 
treats of every phase of presswork. However, you should not 
expect to find everything about presswork in this or in any 
other book. Keep in touch with the work by examination of 
specimens of good work, and ask questions of your superiors 
in the shop. Be constantly on the alert where work is being 
done by the journeymen in your shop. 


Stock Cracking in Embossing 


J. Frank Johnson, Battle Creek, Michigan, inventor of the 
Johnson automatic roller rack, writes of his experience in 
embossing labels: ‘“ Referring to the complaint of the label 
house in your November number about stock cracking in 
embossing when working on cheap stock, we have great success 
by placing over each female die on the bed medium weight 
bond paper, large enough to cover the die and leave margin 
to fasten onto the furniture with fish glue to keep it in place. 
A piece will last some time before breaking. You will under- 
stand the bond paper acts as an elastic cover over the paper 
and distributes the tension over the stock more evenly so that 
there is a great deal less tendency to crack or break.” 


Standardized Presswork 


The following, from the April issue of the Monthly Bulletin, 
published by the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, should be of interest to all workers in pressrooms, 
and should receive careful study: 


The need of a standardized way of doing presswork was rec- 
ognized by Harry Benson, a pressroom foreman, and a prominent 
member of the New York club. He compiled and printed a set 
of practical instructions and had a copy pasted to the under side 
of the feed board on each cylinder press. Mr. Benson has added 
a brief explanation in each case, giving reasons for the rule. 

1.— Paste down top sheets, hangers and packing. (This pre- 
vents makeready from slipping or buckling.) 

2.— Underlay cuts to type high; be careful not to turn cuts 
wrong after underlaying, before sending sheet to reader. (This 
prevents cuts being turned wrong. Do all underlaying before 
sending sheet to reader so that he will catch it should one be 
turned wrong.) 

3.—After underlaying and before marking out, pull two impres- 
sions, one for position and lineup O. K., and one for reader’s O. K. 
(This gives stone-man and reader a chance to catch errors and 
make corrections in the form on press while the job is in process 
of making ready, and prevents unnecessary delays after make- 
ready is complete.) 

4.— Cut skeleton overlays for cuts and two-ply for halftones; 
vignette cuts should be a trifle below type high. 

5.— Look for reader’s O. K. when second overlay is ready to 
hang on; notify foreman if press is held up for O. K. of any kind 
before making spot sheet. (This prevents delays for making cor- 
rections, etc., or holding up press.) 


6.— Marks must print on sheet showing side guide and gripper 
and day or night slugs in margins. (This prevents the bindery 
going wrong in folding and folios; when backing up sheetwise 
forms on different press, day or night slugs are used to designate 
responsibility for printed sheets.) 

7.— Scrub out forms with brush before starting to run. (Re- 
sults: Cleaner and sharper printing. Rags will not clean type or 
cuts thoroughly.) 

8.— Put in niggerhead on covers and forms having no side 
guide or gripper lines. (This prevents bindery and cutters from 
trimming and cutting stock on wrong edge if paper is not trimmed 
to square up or size.) 

9.— Examine delivery tapes or any other tapes daily. (This 
prevents battering and smashing of type and cuts and makeready.) 

10.— Fly your work straight. Watch out for battered edges 
and finger marks in flying stock off press. (This makes unneces- 
sary extra jogging in the bindery, etc., and prevents offset and 
soiled sheets.) 

11.— Set your rollers and have a full set in your press. 
prevents streaks and filling up and unevenness of color.) 

12.— Run waste sheets to even up color. 

13.— Regulate your fountain on eight or ten catches. (This 
prevents filling up and gives a better distribution to ink on ink 
table and rollers.) 

14.— Get foreman’s or superintendent’s O. K. on every job for 
makeready and color O. K. (This prevents a good many spoilages 
in color, etc.) 

15.—Watch your job for workups and follow your color O. K. 
after it is running. (Results: Clean printing and even color.) 

16.— Memorize these instructions. Paste them in your hat, and 
put them into daily practice. (Results: Better printing, greater 
production and no more spoilages.) 


Water Solvent Inks 


A Tennessee printer submits an impression of a halftone 
plate printed in two different colors of copying ink. The let- 
ter is as follows: ‘“ We enclose herewith a sample of a process 
of printing that we should like very much to have you enlighten 
us on. Is this a water-color proposition, and can the work 
be produced on an ordinary cylinder press? If so, are there 
any special rollers required to do the work? We are sorry 
we can not send you a sample that is not colored, but you 
probably have seen such work before. The colors were invisible 
and the picture appeared to be in only one color.” 

Answer.—The printing is done from halftones of varying 
screen angles, as you will note on examination of a similar 
specimen. The inks are what are commonly known as copy- 
ing inks; that is, the pigment is ground in a water solvent 
vehicle. If you examine the sheet closely you will observe 
that every color has a different screen angle. To test for 
color, place a magnifying glass on the sheet and while looking 
at the dots rub a moistened toothpick on some of the dots. 
You will note that as the dissolving of the analin takes place 
the color spreads in the fibers of the paper. If you desire to 
do any of this work your engraver can furnish the plates and 
your ink dealer the color. Ordinary composition rollers may 
be used. 


(This 
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Quads and Furniture Work Up 

A printer desires to know who is at fault when quads and 
furniture work up while printing a form. 

Answer.—When quads and furniture work up it is generally 
the pressman’s fault, or is due to neglect in locking up the 
form. He should unlock the form, plane down, and then relock 
carefully. It should not spring after that. 


Ink Remover Unsatisfactory 
An Idaho printer tried unsuccessfully to remove some ink 
from a sheet of ledger paper by floating the paper in amylace- 
tate. His desire to remove the ink was prompted by a slight 
error in the printing. He asks what to do next. 
Answer.— Ledger paper is absorbent, hence your failure. 
If the error does not cover too large an area you will have 
better success by using a glass brush eraser. This method 
leaves scarcely a scar on the paper. If it is skilfully done the 
erasure may be printed over without showing. Stationers 
carry the glass eraser. 


Irregularity in Register 

An Ohio pressman asks why the register on a certain job 
was irregular. The form was properly secured from lateral 
shifting and guides were not changed during the run, except 
to strike in on second color. 

Answer.— From your description of the trouble it may be 
that the shrinkage of unseasoned stock is the cause. Another 
reason may be the sagging of sheets in white spaces. See that 
the sheet is held firmly to cylinder during printing operation. 
Unless this is done the outside pages or plates will not register 
regularly. 

Slur on Corner of Halftone Plate 

A Chicago pressman submits a halftone plate printed in 
yellow ink. One corner of the plate, which is printed diagonally 
on the sheet of enamel stock, shows a slur which causes the 
ink to appear darker than the rest of the plate. He asks for 
our opinion. 

Answer.—The only reasons we could assign for this peculiar 
action of the plate are that the rollers are set too strong or 
that the plate slurs. Try setting the rollers lightly, or pull 
an impression which is inked by hand with a brayer roller. 
Put a little chalk on the bed bearers at points just opposite 
the end of plate. Be sure no grease is on bearers. 


Creasing Board Cracks When Folded 

A specimen of carton board is submitted showing cracks 
where creased with the grain of the stock. The pressman 
asks what may be done to correct the trouble. 

Answer.—We suggest that you try creasing with the two- 
point rule, rounding off the corners of the rule by rubbing on 
a fine sheet of emery cloth. Test with several different degrees 
of pressure. We have found that in some cases where the fiber 
of the board was given just enough pressure it would not crack, 
but with a slight increase of pressure the board would appear 
to give and show cracks one way of the stock and not the 
other way. We have found that just slightly rounding the 
edge of the rule would help. 


Process Color Inks May Need Retarder 

A Texas pressman submits a well printed four-color spec- 
imen and asks a few questions regarding printing such a job 
where he has but one press and several days must elapse 
between colors. 

Answer.—The “ doping” of process inks usually is neces- 
sary where considerable time elapses between the first color 
and the last. For example, if you had but one press and a 
long run on three or four color work, by the time the second 
color was ready to go on the press the first color would be too 
dry and the second color would not take properly. In such 
a case, a very small amount of retarder is used. A retarder 
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might be lard or any other non-drying oil. This will also apply 
to the second color and sometimes to the third if it is fol- 
lowed by a key plate, as in the case of your sample. On this 
four-color job some pressmen would print the black form first 
and let it dry. It is then easier to register the other plates 
afterwards. Where it is possible you should not add any 
retarder, but rather depend on the natural drying qualities 
and not slow up the ink. It may become necessary to add a 
small amount of drier, but no rule can be quoted. The press- 
man must let the circumstances be his guide. The heating 
apparatus you refer to should be helpful and tend to prevent 
offset, electricity and kindred evils. Unseasoned stock should 
be avoided, as irregular register may result. 


Printing on Tin 

A Texas printer has an order for booster signs to be printed 
on tin plates, and as this line is out of the ordinary for a small 
printing concern he asks for suggestions. 

Answer.—The following are our suggestions: (1) Secure 
the coated tin from a manufacturer or dealer. (2) Have the 
rubber printing plate made. Ask for the hard rubber. Be 
sure that a fairly solid type face is selected. The characters 
should not have any fine elements, and the surrounding rule 
should be plain to correspond to the heavy element of the 
type face. (3) Get a good ink; your ink dealer will advise 
you when you inform him that it is to be used on coated tin. 
(4) The printing of the tin will not be difficult. As the signs 
are printed they should be stood on edge, or if laid flat they 
must not be piled. If you have suitable racks for drying, 
these will answer the purpose. (5) When the ink is dry they 
may be coated with shellac to prevent marring while handling. 
The regular tin work is done by litho process and is baked 
in an oven. You would therefore secure far better results if 
you would have the work done by a firm specializing in this line. 


Unsatisfactory Presswork on Newspaper 


A publisher submits several copies of a paper accompanied 
by the following letter: ‘“‘ We should be glad to have sugges- 
tions from you for the improvement of our paper, as the press- 
work is certainly very poor. We have a good press and have 
put on new rollers, but this does not help. What do you 
suggest? ” 


Answer.— It would be manifestly impossible for us to 
assign the exact cause or causes for the unsatisfactory appear- 
ance of the paper. The following suggestions may help: 
You should see that the new rollers are set properly, and you 
should also apply a new tympan to the cylinder. We believe 
you could carry a heavier tympan, judging from the illegible 
print. Follow the directions of the pressmaker as to the nature 
of the tympan. We presume that the packing is covered with 
muslin, and that the muslin covers a rubber and a felt blanket, 
perhaps just a rubber blanket. It may be possible that the 
cylinder can be adjusted to the bed bearers with greater firm- 
ness, assuring tighter compression of the sheet during the 
printing operation. The foregoing are points that suggested 
themselves as an examination of the sheets was being made. 
We believe the pressman can identify the real cause of illegible 
printing by taking each possible cause and tracing it down. 
For example, have a close examination of rollers made; see 
that each one is set properly, both to the form and to the iron 
vibrators. See that the rollers are clean and that clean ink 
is in the fountain. See that the tympan is not matrix-like. 
An old tympan will not give a sharp print. If the cylinder 
bearers are not in firm contact with the bed bearers, you will 
not secure the firmness of impression desirable. Have this 
condition ascertained. While a number of plates looked as 
though they could be improved as to printing qualities we 
purposely refrain from referring to these, as an examination 
alone would be necessary to qualify criticism. 
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‘“‘Pagine di Antichi Maestri della Tipografia Italiana” 


This large octavo paper-covered volume of seventy-two 
pages, superbly printed in Garamond type on antique stock, 
comes to us from the author, Raffaello Bertieri, of Milan, 
Italy. It is a showing and discussion of the productions of 
Italian printers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, illus- 
trated by thirty-five inserts of photoengraved reduced spec- 
imens of pages from books issued by them. Among these 
specimens is a page from the first book printed in Italy (see 
reproduction on this page), which was from the press of Cor- 
rado da Schweinheim and Arnold Pannartz (of Prague), who 
established an office in the convent at Subiaco and were the 
first to bring to Italy the art of printing with movable type. 
Lack of space prevents telling more about the contents of this 
historically interesting review of ancient Italian typography, 
which review, by the way, was printed in the Scuola del Libro 
(a printing-trade school) at Milan. However, we can not 
refrain from copying a few of the examples of the early mas- 
ters’ work, because of their peculiarities as well as to give our 
readers an idea of the contents of Signor Bertieri’s valuable 
offering to printerdom. 


“Der Lithographische Maschinendruck”’ 


From the publisher, Rudolph Becker, Leipsic, comes to us 
an artboard-covered pocket volume entitled as above, of which 
Karl Golmert is the author. It is a tersely written but com- 
prehensive treatise of the art of lithography and kindred 
processes, such as zincography, offset, embossing, etc., and of 
the handling and care of the machinery employed. It is a 
work one can well recommend to those who appreciate the 
value of the help to be gained from the writings of craftsmen 
who give a thorough study to the technicalities, machinery, 
appliances and materials pertaining to their art. The price of 
the volume, with paper binding, is 18 marks; with artboard 
binding, 30 marks. To that is added the export charge of 200 
and 100 per cent. 


“The Printers of Chiapolis” 


In each of the twelve stories in this book, the author, R. T. 
Porte, has dealt with some phase of the printing business, and 
each story conveys in a humorous way some lesson in printing 
efficiency or ethics. The material for these stories has been 
gathered from the personal experiences of the author and of 
those with whom he has come in contact during the many years 
he has been helping printers in the systematizing of their 
businesses. 

All of these stories, with the exception of “ The Strike,” 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER during 1921. At the request 
of many of the readers who followed these stories when they 
appeared in this journal, Mr. Porte has published them in 
book form in the handsome Artcraft edition. 

“The Printers of Chiapolis,” by R. T. Porte, published by 
the Porte Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. May be 
procured through The Inland Printer Company. 


This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 








“The Master Printers’ Annual and Typographical 
Year Book, 1922” 


The third annual edition of this excellent directory and 
year book of the printing trade in Great Britain has just been 
received from the publishers, Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., 
Limited. This issue contains a calendar of notable dates in 
printing, a review of the year 1921, reports of various organ- 
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A page of the “ Lattanzio,’”’ of Schweinheim and Pannartz, the first 
book of certain date (1465) printed with movable type in Italy. Repro- 
duced from ‘“ Pagine di Antichi Maestri della Tipografia Italiana ” 

(see review). 
izations of printers, numerous directories, agreements between 
employers’ organizations and the typographical unions, a digest 
of legal matters of particular interest to printers, and a section 
devoted to “ Who’s Who in the Printing Trade.” Part 2 con- 
tains a trade directory and tables for printers. A new feature 
of the 1922 edition is an interesting chapter on “Private Presses 
of Today,” by Bernard Newdigate. 
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The chapter devoted to the review of the year 1921 should 
be of interest and perhaps consolation to printers who thought 
that year was a hard one in the United States. British printers 
were faced with the combined difficulties of high wages, exces- 
sive taxes and unemployment contributions, all of which pyra- 
mided costs within the plant, and in addition to these difficulties 
high rates of postage discouraged the distribution of printed 
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A page from a book printed in 1477 by Erhard Ratdolt, at Venice. He was 
the first Italian printer to use initials and decorations cut in wood. Reproduced 
from “ Pagine di Antichi Maestri della Tipografia Italiana’? (see review on 
preceding page). 


matter and materially cut down the volume of printing. Lack 
of orders naturally led to much unemployment, which both 
employers and employees did their best to lessen by arrange- 
ments for working short time. 

“The Master Printers’ Annual and Typographical Year 
Book, 1922,” edited by Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh and Ger- 
ard T. Meynell. Published by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & 
Co., Limited, 1 New Street square, London E. C. 4, England. 


“‘Klimsch’s Jahrbuch, 1921-1922” 


The sixteenth issue of this noted German graphic arts 
year book has just reached our desk, and a right welcome 
acquisition it is. The volume, of large octavo size, contains 
302 pages of illustrated text, interspersed with many full page 
halftone inserts picturing machinery, followed by an appendix 
of thirty-two pages of artfully composed typography devoted 
to showing uses of the latest letter designs of the German 
typefoundries. Then there come some twenty insert leaves 
showing engravings and colorwork — some exquisitely beauti- 
ful. At the rear are sixty-four pages of advertisements, the 
get-up of which adds to the attractiveness of the book. The 
text, edited by Friedrich Bauer, of Hamburg, a well known 
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typographic savant, is devoted to a review of the recent prog- 
ress of the graphic arts, under numerous titles, each article 
being written by an expert in his line. Three of these may 
be specially mentioned, “ Type Metal of the Past and the 
Present,” “The Ostwald Theory of Color in Graphic Prac- 
tice,’ and “Standardization in the Graphic Trades.” <A 
“Chronicle of Type Faces from 1912 to 1920,” presented in 
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An interesting combination of the work of a printer and a miniaturist. This 
page is from a book printed in 1490 by Antonio Zarotto, at Milan. Repro- 
duced from “ Pagine di Antichi Maestri della Tipografia Italiana’? (see review 
on preceding page). 
eighteen pages of closely printed specimen lines of the German 
typefoundries’ new productions is a specially interesting 
feature. A graphic bibliography, a list of notable printing- 
office anniversaries, and a year’s list of deaths of persons 
prominent in the graphic trades and in publishing complete 
the textual part. While the composition and presswork of 
this volume are most excellent, we must admit that we do 
not fancy the type face used for the text. It is called “ Elmcke 
Mediaeval,” is a sort of roman, and is not easy to read, dis- 
playing idiosyncrasies that do not appeal. It may be here 
remarked that the German “artists” who have been making 
designs for new type faces, in their forced attempts to produce 
“something different,” have evolved creations which are far 
from being harmonious and beautiful; some are very crude. 
grotesque and even frightful. It would seem that some of 
these artists are devotees of cubism and other art isms. Yet. 
since the life of their products can not be otherwise than 
short, one need shed no tears, though one may grieve over a 
lot of useless, waste effort. 

“Klimsch’s Jahrbuch” is published by Klimsch & Co.. 
Frankfurt a. M. It is bound in a handsome light mottly 
board cover, and is priced at 160 marks, exclusive of postage 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month, 


Typefounders Exhibit at Western 
Arts Convention 

A complete school printing plant was 
exhibited by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
at the Western Arts Association Convention 
held at the Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cin- 
cinnati, May 2 to 5. Included in the print- 
ing plant and shown for the first time was 
a stereotype outfit for making mats and 
casting plates. The Superior point system 
mitering saw was also displayed. The 
exhibit attracted much interest among the 
educators, and it is estimated that about 
three thousand persons inspected it. 


Philadelphia Craftsmen Plan Graphic Arts 
Building at World’s Fair 

The Philadelphia Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen has started a movement for the 
establishment of a Graphic Arts Building 
at the Sesqui-Centennial World’s Fair to 
be held in Philadelphia in 1926. A com- 
mittee to carry out these plans has been 
formed. The members of the committee 
are Perry R. Long, chairman; Walter E. 
Lundquist, secretary; Harry Blaetz, and all 
members of the club, as ex-officio members. 
The plan has been approved by the Board 
of Governors of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen, also by 
Mayor Moore of Philadelphia and _ his 
executive council. The committee is now 
making plans to conduct a vigorous cam- 
paign to obtain the complete endorsement 
of this project by the whole of the graphic 
arts industries. 


Convention of Printing-Ink Makers 

The seventh annual convention of the 
National Association of Printing-Ink 
Makers was held at the Hotel Commodore 
in New York, on May 10 and 11. Albert 
J. Ford, of the Fuchs & Lang Manufactur- 
ing Company, president of the association, 
presided. The papers read and the discus- 
sions which followed them proved to be 
not only interesting but highly instructive 
to those present. The subjects and speak- 
ers were as follows: 


“Ink Problems of the Newspaper Press- 
room,” Harry Hughes, Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany; “Changes in Inkmaking,” J. S. 
Klein, of Sinclair & Valentine Company, 
and Dr. H. Schoeffler, of Charles Hellmuth 
Company; “Credits in the Ink Industry,” 
W. R. Shepherd, of Sinclair & Valentine 
Company, and E. P. Cole, of Fuchs & Lang 
Manufacturing Company; “Ink Salesman- 
ship,” H. C. Mackenzie, Ault & Wiborg 
Company; “Trade Organization,” C. R. 


Stevenson; “Ink Problems of the Press- 
room,” Claude M. Earley, pressroom man- 
ager, Pictorial Review. ‘“ Papermaking,” a 
lecture with moving pictures, was a feature 
provided by S. D. Warren Company. 
The officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Albert J. Ford; vice pres- 
ident, M. F. Holt; treasurer, T. A. Lenci; 
secretary, David H. Sloan. New directors 
elected were: Albert J. Ford, James A. 
Ullman, M. F. Holt, and Joseph W. Viner. 


I. T. U. Convention Opens at Atlantic 
City September 11 

The sixty-seventh annual convention of 
the International Typographical Union 
will be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
from September 11 to 15. Lewis M. Herr- 
mann, convention chairman, has completed 
his program, and every detail has been ar- 
ranged. The Ambassador Hotel has been 
selected as the convention headquarters. 

Atlantic City, the “ Nation’s Playground,” 
is an ideal place to combine pleasure with 
business, and those who attend will find it 
enjoyable as well as profitable. The bath- 
ing in September is the best of the year. 
In that month the water reaches its max- 
imum temperature of 76°. 


Chicago Craftsmen Elect Boston 
Delegates 

The monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen was held 
at the City Club, Tuesday evening, May 16. 
D. W. Chapman, of the industrial depart- 
ment of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, addressed the club on “The 
Use of Gas in the Printing Industry.” Mr. 
Chapman also answered many questions 
about individual problems involving the 
use of gas. 

After the address the following delegates 
to the Boston convention were elected: 
William C. Schmidt, Brock & Rankin; Lee 
Werden, Cuneo-Henneberry Company; 
Ernst C. Dittman, Rand McNally & Co.; 
Chris Olsen, Manz Engraving Company; 
Frank Kurth, Rogers & Co.; Alternates: 
D. H. Mallalieu, Central Typesetting Com- 
pany; Axel Jensen, Walton ‘& Spencer; 
John Plummer, Craftsmen Typesetters; J. 
Frank Daly, Wells & Co.; William Bentley, 
Neely Printing Company. 


An Important Development in 
Stereotyping 
Stereotyping has been considered as suit- 
able only for newspaper work or for the 
cheaper lines of printing. That it bids fair 
to come into much wider use is apparent 


from a new process that is the result of 
considerable experimenting on the part of 
the Elgin Bending Machine Company, of 
Elgin, Illinois. By this process stereotypes 
are given a_ nickel-steel surface which 
greatly improves the printing and wearing 
qualities, and makes it possible to secure 
excellent results on all plates, including 
halftones up to 100-line screen. 

Another advantage of this new develop- 
ment is that stereotypes can be made flat 
and curved afterward, in the same manner 
as electrotypes, without cracking or break- 
ing. The saving of time is an additional 
feature, as plates can be produced ready 
for printing in less than one hour after the 
forms are locked up. 

Complete particulars may be secured by 
addressing the company at its office, 565 
Douglas avenue, Elgin, Illinois. 


Garbe Steel Tie-Up Slugs 


A device to eliminate the use of string 
in tying up forms has been invented and 
put on the market by Lester G. Garbe, 363 
Frederick street, San Francisco. The Garbe 
steel tie-up slugs are placed around the 
type and fastened at the corners with set 
screws, thus securely holding the type. The 
slugs, it is claimed, can be placed around 
the type and secured in thirty seconds, and 
can be opened to make corrections in ten 
seconds. They hold the type square and 
rigid at all times and can be locked up in 


Form Tied With Garbe Steel Tie-Up Slugs. 


the chase with the form. When the type 
is unlocked it is already secured and ready 
to slide on the galley for storage. Another 
advantage is that forms can be made up 
directly on the storage galley by using 
these slugs. This saves the time and trouble 
of transferring the type from the makeup 
to the storage galley. 

Garbe steel tie-up slugs are sold in fonts, 
and printers can obtain them in fonts of 
any size to meet their requirements. 
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An Up-to-Date Trade Composition Plant 

Trade composition no longer means 
merely supplying galleys of slugs to print- 
ers who have no composing machines. It 
means the furnishing of complete com- 
posing-room service, and the modern plant 
can furnish the forms ready for the press. 

The illustrations below show the attrac- 
tive interior of the Smith-McCarthy plant 
at 637-641 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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The boy who entered the offices of Louis 
Dejonge & Co. thirty years ago as office 
boy was H. C. Neblung. On April 1 he 
again entered the New York office of the 
company as its general manager. 

Mr. Neblung has built up a wide circle 
of friends from coast to coast, and those 
who have known him intimately during his 
management of the Chicago office, while 
congratulating him upon his elevation, 


A Model Composing Room 
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selling package papers under the trade- 
mark name of “Linweave.” There are 
members in forty-eight cities in the United 
States, as well as agencies in several foreign 
countries. 

Any member not having in stock an item 
which is desired has access to the stocks of 
his fellow members, and owing to the ex- 
tensiveness of the membership orders can 
usually be filled over night. The associa- 


Interior of the well lighted, well ventilated trade composition plant of Smith-McCarthy, showing the arrangement of composing-room equipment. 


The plant occupies the second floor of a 
new fireproof building. Cleanliness and 
good lighting are the outstanding features 
of the shop. The walls and ceiling are 
painted a flat white, and the electric light- 
ing fixtures diffuse the light and eliminate 
all glare. The illustration below shows the 
convenient arrangement of linotypes, stones, 
galley racks, proof presses and type cases. 
The monotype keyboards and casters would 
appear in the lower left-hand corner if the 
picture were large enough. 


From Office Boy to General Manager 


About thirty years ago a boy entered the 
offices of Louis Dejonge & Co. in New York 
city and applied for a position as office boy. 
After some argument as to experience, 
capabilities and wages he was engaged to 
begin work at once. The boy performed 
his duties so satisfactorily that he was 
given a better position in the shipping de- 
partment, from which he was later trans- 
ferred to the stock room. As he began to 
learn about papers, the way they were made, 
and how they were sold, his interest in the 
business increased and he gradually worked 
his way into the sales department. For a 
number of years he covered New York city, 
calling upon users of fancy papers, and 
during this time the concern for which he 
worked was constantly growing. He be- 
came one of the most successful salesmen 
connected with his house and for a number 
of years was the sales manager in. New 
York city. When the Chicago branch was 
established he was mad2 manager. 


sincerely regret seeing him leave the city. 
W. T. Muehlberg, who has been with the 
Chicago office for several years, succeeds 
Mr. Neblung as manager of the branch. 


Beware of “R. M. Toof’’ 


Our attention has been called by S. C. 
Toof & Co., printers and lithographers, 
Memphis, Tennessee, to the fact that an 
individual calling himself R. M. Toof has 
been traveling through the East claiming 
he is connected with their organization. 
He is said to have secured “loans” of from 
$10 up from various concerns. 

His stock story seems to be that he is 
traveling through the country in an auto- 
mobile and has had a serious breakdown. 
He needs money for repairs to carry him 
on to his next stop where a check from the 
firm is awaiting him. He is said to vary 
this with a robbery story. 

Unfortunately no description of the 
alleged impostor is available, but our read- 
ers are cautioned against any plausible 
stranger who tries to separate them from 
their bank notes by any such story without 
producing indisputable identification and 
references. 


The National Announcement Association 


Printers have often found it difficult and 
expensive to secure sheets and cards with 
envelopes to match suitable for announce- 
ment purposes. To overcome this situation 
the National Announcement Association 
was recently organized. The association is 
composed of wholesale paper merchants 


tion buys its merchandise from whatever 
mills in this country or abroad are best able 
to supply its particular demands. A spe- 
cially equipped factory has been built for 
the purpose of converting these flat papers 
into “ Linweave ” packaged goods. 

The National Announcement Association 
maintains a headquarters office at 293 
Bridge street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Chicago Typographical Union Holds 
Memorial Services 

On Sunday, May 21, in accordance with 
its usual custom, Chicago Typographical 
Union No. 16 held its annual services in 
memory of those of its members who had 
passed away during the year. An impres- 
sive program was prepared, the invocation 
being by Frederick C. Spalding, a member 
of No. 16, and addresses being delivered by 
Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, vice president of 
The Henry O. Shepard Company; Rev. 
Walter S. Pond, St. Barnabas Episcopal 
Church; Rabbi Samuel Schwartz, Wash- 
ington Boulevard Temple, and Rev. James 
E. O’Brien, assistant at Holy Name Cath- 
edral. The addresses were interspersed 
with musical selections, among them being 
numbers by Chicago Typographical Union 
Band. 

In the call of the roll, John C. Harding, 
president of the Old-Time Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, read the names of six members of 
that organization who had departed during 
the year. C. W. Chandler, reading clerk 
of No. 16, read the list of the union mem- 
bers, there being sixty-one. 
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Printing Trades Golf Association 
Elects Officers 


The Printing Trades Golf Association, of 
Chicago, at a meeting held at the Morrison 
Hotel on May 3, elected the following 
officers: President, M. E. Franklin, W. F. 
Hall Printing Company; vice president, 
A. C. Hammond, Dexter Folding Machine 
Company; secretary, W. K. Tews, Franklin- 
Typothete of Chicago; treasurer, H. E. 
Roelke, Blakely Printing Company. 

The association plans to hold three tour- 
naments in Chicago during the present sea- 
son, one in June, one in August and one in 
September. A printers’ golf tournament at 
Cleveland during the U. T. A. convention 
next September is also being planned, and 
it is expected that many of the golf fans 
from the printing trade will take part. 


Nickel-Faced Halftones 


Nickel-faced halftones are now being 
produced by the Stafford Engraving Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. Nickel-faced 
electrotypes are already in use giving excel- 
lent results, and nickel facing on the orig- 
inal plates also promises to be equally sat- 
isfactory. These “ Stafford-Tones,” as 
they are called, are said to have many ad- 
vantages over the ordinary copper plates, 
the principal one being durability. The 
producers state that their printing life is 
two or three times that of copper halftones 
without the nickel face, that they are not 
easily scratched and are unaffected by any 
chemicals in the ink. Unlike copper, nickel 
has no affinity for ink and releases all the 
ink at each impression, giving a clear, sharp 
print. 

O. Fred Misselhorn, Secretary 
George R. Swart & Co. 

“Virtue its own reward still brings! ” 
is an apt quotation which applies to the 
subject of this brief note, O. Fred Missel- 











O. Fred Misselhorn 


horn, a promising young member of the 
firm of George R. Swart & Co., dealers in 
printers’ and bookbinders’ equipments, 
New York and Chicago. Continuous faith- 
ful attention to the duties which fell to his 
lot, and untiring efforts to advance the in- 
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terests of the company, brought him the 
recent promotion to the position of sec- 
retary of the firm, an honor wholly unex- 
pected and made in recognition of his val- 
uable services. Mr. Misselhorn is adept at 
the art of making friends, not only for 
himself but also for his company and for 
the machinery and devices it handles. 
Hence his advancement to this important 
position is well merited. 


Denver Typothetae Holds Enjoyable 
Banquet 


The Denver Typothetae, Denver, Colo- 
rado, held its first annual banquet in cel- 
ebration of the introduction of the open 
shop in that city on Tuesday evening, May 
2, at the Albany Hotel. It was strictly 
stag and informal, the tickets warning the 
holders that any one appearing in hammer- 
tails would be set to work as a waiter. 
Judging from the program and menu we 
have received the members had the time 
of their young lives. In connection with 
the banquet an attractive souvenir booklet 
was issued containing some interesting in- 
formation about the Typothetae and its 
work, as well as a cartoon of each member, 
with a humorous biography. 


Thomas H. Faulkner Dies Suddenly 


In the death of Thomas H. Faulkner, 
president of the Faulkner-Ryan Company, 
the printing industry of Chicago has lost 
one of its outstanding figures. 

The suddenness of his death was a severe 
shock to his many friends. Apparently in 
the best of health, he had left Chicago to 
spend a short vacation in West Baden, 
Indiana. On April 28, while waiting at the 
station to take a train back to the city he 
was suddenly stricken. He is survived by 
his wife and three daughters, who have the 
sympathy of many friends in their bereave- 
ment. The funeral services were held 
Tuesday morning, May 2, at St. Ita’s 
church, and interment was in Calvary 
cemetery. 

Mr. Faulkner was one of the old-time 
printers of Chicago, having been connected 
with the printing industry in the city for 
over half a century. He began his print- 
ing career in 1869, when he was twelve years 
old, as errand boy for Church, Goodman & 
Donnelley, then located at Dearborn and 
Washington streets. There was no eight- 
hour day and no child-labor law in those 
days and young Faulkner worked fifty- 
nine hours a week. His initial salary was 
$3 a week. 

In the spring of 1871 he was apprenticed 
in the Post and Mail job office at 104 
Madison street, which was burned out in 
the great fire that fall. The business was 
carried on in a temporary structure at 
Michigan avenue and Hubbard court (now 
Seventh street), until permanent quarters 
were built at 86-88 Dearborn street, the 
firm becoming known as C. H. Blakely & 
Co. There he completed his apprenticeship 
and joined Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16. 

Later he was employed by the J. M. W. 
Jones Company as foreman of the com- 
posing room, where he remained until 1889, 
leaving at that time to become general 
manager of Stromberg, Allen & Co. His 
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remarkable success in both the mechanical 
and executive sides of printing culminated 
in the establishment of the Faulkner-Ryan 
Company seventeen years ago. 

On December 13, 1919, a complimentary 
dinner was given to Mr. Faulkner in honor 
of his completion of half a century in the 





Thomas H. Faulkner 


printing business. Nearly two hundred of 
his business associates and friends were 
present to do him honor. After listening 
to many tributes to himself Mr. Faulkner 
told the interesting story of his struggles 
in rising from apprentice to master printer. 
The closing words of his speech reveal much 
of the personality that endeared him to 
those who knew him, the calm and cheerful 
philosophy of a man who looks back on 
a busy and useful life, at peace with him- 
self and his fellow men and with faith and 
confidence in the future. 

“And this tonight, my friends, rounds 
out a span of fifty years in the life of this 
young man, spent in this business, this 
game and the game of life. It hasn’t always 
been an easy one—at times there have 
been trials and tribulations to make it in- 
teresting —and always there have been 
perplexities and anxieties — but it has been 
a good game, and it has been a reward 
worth fighting for.” 

Mr. Faulkner was an active member of 
the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago, and 
was untiring in his efforts to advance the 
principles of organization and trade ethics. 
As a member of the scale committee of the 
closed-shop division he was a consistent 
advocate of what he believed to be just 
and fair. His chief wish was to advance 
the ideas of his chosen profession. 

He was president of the Old-Time Print- 
ers Association and former vice president 
of the Graphic Arts Club. He was a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus, Royal 
League, Catholic Order of Foresters and 
Illinois Athletic Club. An honorary mem- 
bership was conferred upon him by Chicago 
Typographical Union No. 16. 
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Remarkable Growth of a Chicago 
Printing House 

Few printing houses, anywhere, have had 
so successful a record as the Curtis-Johnson 
Company, of Chicago, which recently 
moved from 1638-1640 South Wabash ave- 
nue to its new building at 1848-1854 West 
Washington boulevard. The capital stock 
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devoted to general sessions in the municipal 
auditorium. Many nationally known speak- 
ers will address the convention on impor- 
tant subjects covering many phases of ad- 
vertising. Monday afternoon and all day 
Tuesday will be given over to departmental 
and conference sessions, while the interde- 
partmental sessions will be held Wednesday 
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New Home of Curtis-Johnson Company. 


has been increased from $60,000 to $120,000. 
The new plant is one of the most complete 
and up-to-date in the city. The building 
is one story high, and daylight reaches 
every part of the 16,500 feet of floor space. 
All the equipment within the plant is ar- 
ranged so as to obtain the maximum effi- 
ciency both from men and from machines. 

When President Harold F. Johnson took 
charge of the firm seven years ago the 
equipment of the plant consisted of two 
job presses and two cylinders. There were 
no composing machines and no bindery 
equipment. The firm was then capitalized 
at $20,000. The steadily increasing volume 
of sales made it necessary for the company 
to add much new machinery to its equip- 
ment and eventually to find larger quarters 
in the building it now occupies. The annual 
business of the company amounts to ap- 
proximately $300,000. 


The New Miller Craftsman Unit 

A copy of a booklet describing the new 
Miller Craftsman unit has been received 
from the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, 
Pittsburgh. The booklet itself, printed in 
three colors, is an excellent example of the 
high quality of work which can be produced 
on the new unit. 

As its name implies, this unit is a com- 
bination of the Chandler & Price 12 by 18 
Craftsman press and a new Miller au- 
tomatic feeder which has recently been 
developed for this press. 

The Craftsman unit is designed to operate 
at a speed of from 2,000 to 4,000 impressions 
an hour. Its chief characteristics, as de- 
scribed in the boklet, are simplicity and 
economy of operation. It is said to com- 
bine the fine printing qualities of the slow, 
heavy types of platen presses with the speed 
of the more expensive cylinder presses. A 
copy of the Craftsman booklet will be 
mailed free on request to the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company. 


A. A. C. of W. Convention to Be 
Held June 11 to i5 

The annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World will be 
held in Milwaukee, June 11 to 15. 

The convention will open Sunday after- 
noon with a great inspirational meeting. 
Monday and Wednesday mornings will be 





afternoon and Thursday morning. There 
will be another general session on Thursday 
afternoon, which will be devoted to asso- 
ciation business. 

In addition to the strong and helpful 
program which has been arranged there 
will be plenty of entertainment provided 
by the Milwaukee committee. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 
The Sprague Electric Works, 527 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York city, has 
issued an illustrated booklet describing the 
Sprague system of electric motor drive and 
control for newspaper presses. 





Hubert J. Scheer, of Chicago, until 
recently with the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Company, has joined the sales force of the 
Latham Machinery Company, and is con- 
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J. W. Valiant, formerly manager of the 
Brooklyn branch of the American Mul- 
tigraph Sales Company, and more recently 
manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Cleveland Folding Machine Company, has 
taken charge of the New York branch of 
the Harris Automatic Press Company. 





A copy of Printing Ink Specimen Book 
No. 7 issued by the Eagle Printing Ink 
Company has just reached us. This book 
shows what can be done with the many 
shades of ink manufactured by the com- 
pany, and lists many compounds which are 
useful in overcoming pressroom troubles. 





The Eastern Divisional Meeting of the 
International Association of Electrotypers 
will be held at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, at 10 a. m. 
Employing electrotypers who expect to at- 
tend this meeting are advised to make 
reservations direct to the Washington Hotel 
as soon as possible. 





Henry J. Toepfert has been promoted to 
the position of superintendent of the White 
& Wyckoff Manufacturing Company, sta- 
tionery manufacturers, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, succeeding Herbert W. Cowan, 
who has resigned after thirty years’ service 
with the company. Mr. Toepfert entered 
the employ of the White & Wyckoff com- 
pany as a boy thirty years ago, and has 
risen to the position he now holds. 





The Chicago Paper Company, 801 South 
Wells street, Chicago, has been appointed 
as one of the distributors of the products 
of the S. D. Warren Company in Chicago 
and vicinity. The Chicago Paper Company 





Philadelphia Printing House Craftsmen 


Wik 


B IN BOSTON 


At the Graphic Arts Exposition and 
Third Annual Convention of the 


International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 

















TRAVELING 
“AS THEY LIKE IT” 


Monday, August 28th, to 
Saturday, September 2d 

















Poster Used by Philade!phia Craftsmen to Boost “B in Boston’? Movement. 


nected with the Chicago office. Mr. Scheer 
has had wide experience in the sale of book- 
binders’ and boxmakers’ equipment, hav- 
ing been connected with the Charles Beck 
Company, of Philadelphia, for a number 
of years. 





also announces the opening of a branch in 
Indianapolis with offices at 301 Kentucky 
avenue. The officers of the branch house 
are: President, Robert W. Fleischer; vice 
president, W. N. Gillett; secretary and 
treasurer, H. A. Rowley. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New_York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Club of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


Ratrupy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 
Raituspy, LawrRENcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
. C., England. 
Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 
bai — & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
ngland. 
Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 
Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 
Joun Dickinson & Co., (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 
A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 
per line; minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00; Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTING CONNECTION WANTED — Office supply dealer wants con- 

_hection with reliable concern which can take care of orders for ruled and 
printed sheets; want it possible to be able to quote to consumer same price 
that he would pay direct, my commission to be deducted. C 618. 








WANTED —- One live hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 
sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate; carbon sheet or carbonized; 

ae demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK CO., 
icago. 


FINE LOCATION for publishing plant and first-class daily; Midwest educa- 
tional center; publication contracts $20,000 yearly requiring union label; 
starting circulation assured; rich agriculture, manufacturing. C 619. 








FOR SALE — Fully equipped print shop in city of 18,000; equipped to do 
all sorts of job printing; reasonable terms to right party. Write P. O. 
BOX 253, Janesville, Wis. 





FOR SALE — Good established job printing office in Indiana county seat; 
price $3,500. C 468. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE — We are soie agents for handling the sale of several modern 46 by 
62 inch bed Miehle 2-revolution presses, with combination extension Miehle 
deliveries, numbers over 6,800; presses used on color work only; send your 
representative to see running in Chicago. Can also sell D. C. motors, Rouse 
paper lifts and register base equipment; Latham stitchers, 4, %, 7% and 1% 
inch; 15 by 21 Golding presses; 14 by 22 style 6-C Colts press; 8 by 12 to 
14% by 22 C. & P. new and overhauled presses; 30 by 42 S. K. White four- 
roller Miehle press; 35 by 47 Whitlock four-roller 2-revolution ome: 26 by 
35 and 30 by 42 Century 2-revolution presses; 26 by 34 Pony Miehle with three 
phase variable speed mctor; also stock of drum presses, 17 by 21 up to 36 by 
52; 28-inch Latham punch with special heads for loose leaf line; Latham 
Monitor paging machine; 50-inch Seybold auto clamp power cutter. We have 
large and small outfits for sale; new and used complete printing equipment lines. 
WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY, 714-16 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE— PRESSES: 1 Standard Automatic press; 1 Hoe double-sheet 

rotary press, 44 by 64 inches, with two Cross feeders and 230 volts D. C. 
motor; 2 John Thomson presses, 10 by 15 inch two roller. FOLDERS AND 
FEEDERS: 1 Chambers 62-inch D/16 folder; 1 Chambers 33 by 46 inch 
jobber; 1 Dexter No. 101 D/16 folder, 32 by 44 inch; 1 Dexter No. 104 
D/16 folder, 40 by 54 inch; 1 Dexter No. 190 jobber; 1 Hall No. 525 folder; 
1 Frohn disc ruling machine with Frohn feeder, 38-inch. MISCELLANE- 
OUS BOOKBINDERS EQUIPMENT: 1 Marresford tipping machine, 5 by 7 
inch to 9 by 12 inch, practically new; 1 Seybold double head 7 by 38 inch 
die press; 1 Hancock register table; 1 Sheridan arch embosser; 1 Sheridan 
covering machine; 1 Sheridan rotary board cutter. GEORGE R. SWART & 
COMPANY, Inc., Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth Ave., New York City; 
Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 








FOR SALE — Kidder rotaries: 28 by 20-inch perfector, flat or folded de- 
livery; 30 by 30-inch perfecting and extra color on face; 36 by 48-inch 
two-color, and 30 by 20-inch and 36 by 60-inch one-color rotary wrapping 
paper presses; roll ieed bed and platen Kidders, one 8 by 12 inch one-color; 
also two 6 by 6 inch New Era presses printing two colors on top of web with 
attachments, and one 6 by 6 inch New Era press printing two colors on top 
and one color on the reverse side of the web with attachments. GIBBS- 
—. COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York City; 181 Quincy street, 
icago. 


COTTRELL ROTARY MAGAZINE PRESS, with extra color on one side of 

the web, delivering signatures, 8% by 11%, or 11% by 16%, or 5% by 8% 
inches; equipped with motor and control system, gas drying device, shifting 
tympan, etc., all in fine running order; can be seen in New York City. 
BAKER SALFS COMPANY, 200 Fifth avenue, New York City. (Send for 
complete list of magazine rotary presses for sale.) 








FOR SALE — 50 by 74 modern Cottrell; 44 x 62 Miehle; 25 by 35 and 28 

by 42 Century, front fly; 26 by 34 Miehle, fly and printed side up; 14 
by 22 Thomson Laureate; 14 by 22 Thomson Colts; Seybold double headed 
book and pamphlet trimmer; 35 by 47 Whitlock, front fly. WANNER 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Harris Automatic presses: three (3) two-color S.1. (16 by 20) 

presses; three (3) one-color S.1. (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color E.1. 

envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be in 

~~ condition; full information regarding these presses upon request. 
608. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


Se 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 





MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge | _POUBLE-GRIP GaucEs 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 





Free booklets. 
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FOR SALE — Printing machinery consisting of Holyoke paper cutter, 44- 
inch; Gordon presses, punch, perforator, motors, type stands, miscel- 
laneous type, etc. PICTORIAL PAPER PACKAGE CORPORATION, 


Aurora, 





FOR SALE — Fuchs & Lang roughing machine, 6 steel engraved rolls, 2 paper 
composition rolls, size 30 inches: can be seen in running order at JOHN 
BAUMGARTH CO., 1414 W. Randolph street, Chicago. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER six-inch Standard metal cutting saws; regularly 
$6.00, our price $2.45. Write for information. WONDERSAW, 202 
West 20th street, New York. 











FOR SALE — Brackett stripping machine in good condition, used very little; 
will strip flat sheets, reinforce catalogues, back of books and tablets; price 
reasonable. C 564. 





FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press, with Upham 
ne, making it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reasonable 
price. C 319. 





FOR SALE — Multicolor press in good condition; price very low; may be 
m —- +f calling on TRUMAN J. SPENCER, Room 54, 289 Fourth avenue, 
ew York city. 





FOR SALE—One of the most desirable job shops ever put on market; 
ouaes $500 to $600 a month; price $6,000. C. R. MARTIN, Sheridan 
yo. 


FOR SALE — 16-inch Challenge paper cutter; Anson Hardy hand rotary 
card cutter, 27-inch. ARTHUR DEININGER CO., Erie, Pa 


FOR SALE — One Humana Feeder 10 by 15 in perfect condition; price $200. 
ACME PRINT CO., Inc., 318 N. 9th street, Reading, Pa. 











FOR SALE —Cox Duplex web press for printing newspapers, four, six or 
eight pages. 51 Vesey street, New York City. 





MONOTYPE for sale or exchange for Thompson or Universal caster. 
GEORGE SEDGWICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Numbering machine, = haa $50.00; board shear, $40.00; 
rotary board cutter, $100.00. C 623 








FOR SALE — Miller Saw-Trimmer; cost $450, sell for $250; terms; good as 
new; taken in exchange. C §03. 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





WANTED — First-class linotype operators for book and tabular work; 

assistant foreman, experienced in layout; high-grade job compositors; 
experienced stoneman and make-up man; permanent positions; open shop, 
48 hours. THE R. L. BRYAN COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


WANTED: ARTISTIC COMPOSITOR — An excellent opportunity is open 

in the Southwest for a real printer who knows high-grade work and can he 
responsible for the quality of the product, and see that service to customers 
is maintained. Reply, giving full particulars, to € S31. 








WANTED — An expert linotype operator for New Model 8; open shop; best 
possible working conditions in privately owned plant in South Texas; 
wages no object; no tramps wanted. Give full particulars. C 615. 





oe aw wie ce the have a good position to offer the right 
ium-sized up-to-date plant specializing in catalog work. 
WILLARD Press Boonville, N. Y. 





Managers and Superintendents 
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Typographical Layout Man 


TYPOGRAPHICAL LAYOUT MAN WANTED — We want a man to lay 

out work for composing room; mut have knowledge of typography and be 
able to make dummies for booklets and folders, etc.; modern plant and equip- 
ment specializing in the better grade of work. BROWN, BLODGETT & 
SPERRY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 











INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on mechanism of 
intertypes and linotypes; whatever machines are in use Bennett’s system, in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book, saves hundreds of dollars; every man_con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-one Mergenthaler linotypes; estab- 
lished fifteen years: more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write for 
particulars. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York City. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





BUY PRINTERS’ APRONS and sleevelets of quality. Aprons with special 

pockets, 30-inch, $1.00; 36-inch, $1.25 postpaid. Wear like iron. Sleeve- 
lets, shirt sleeve savers, 60c per pair. Satisfaction guaranteed. HOMEMADE 
APRON CO., D 13, Carpentersville, Ill. 


TO PRINTERS AND OTHERS — Proprietor of Patented Ink for Litho- 

graphic printing without water is prepared to entertain offers for American 
and Canadian rights. Apply BOX 92, care Dawsons, 17 Craven street, 
London, W. C. 2, England. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS by the Simplex process at small cost. Send one 
dollar now for complete instructions. SIMPLEX PROCESS CO., L. B. 475, 
Haughville Station, Indianapolis, Ind. 











SALESMEN who call upon the printing trade, to sell gauge pins on a com- 
. mission basis. CHAS. L. STILES, 232 North Third street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Accountant 





FORMER LOCAL TYPOTHETAE accountant seeks a change after June 15; 
age 32, married; practical printer, good estimator; thoroughly experienced 
and a real worker and student. For full particulars address C 624 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN with 18 years’ experience in printing business; all 

around man at ruling, forwarding, finishing and folding machines; familiar 
with large variety of binding equipment and know paper, estimating and 
costs. C 578. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, long experience with printing houses, thorough expe- 
rience in all classes of work, good executive ability, wants position. C 617. 





Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR-FOREMAN — Four years’ experience as manager and owner; 

am selling out and will accept position as foreman, superintendent or 
compositor; young, married, no injurious habits; want steady position with 
good future; available after June 15. Write now. BEN W. DAVIS, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — Now foreman in shop doing $75,000 

annually; good stoneman, compositor, layout man; some linotype expe- 
rience; after June 15 wishes to locate east of Mississippi in town of at least 
25,000; references present employers; age, 35; union. C 627. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER for printing office; thorough knowledge of estimating, 
purchasing of paper, material, etc.; unusual chance for advancement. C 628. 





Pressroom 





PRINTING FOREMAN — High-class foreman for printing department oper- 

ating six Miehles and ten Gordons; if especially capable might look for- 
ward to becoming superintendent of entire plant, including commercial litho- 
graphing and bindery departments; our plant is in the Twin Cities of the 
Northwest. 6. 





WANTED — Pressman, cylinder and platen; open shop, 48 hours; some 
color work. BOX 23, Provo, Utah. 





Solicitor 





SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package ad- 
dressing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL 
CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa. 





WANTED —A position to learn more about printing; young man with one 

and one-half years’ experience in country newspaper office as an allaround 
printer; wili consider any wg and can come immediately. In reply state 
wages that will be paid. C 614 





YOUNG A-1 COMPOSITOR, non-union, employed, highly recommended, stu- 
dent of typography, seeks permanent connection with house producing 
high-grade printing; object: further development of his ability. C 622. 





MACHINIST — First-class, 20 years’ experience, linotype or intertype; prefer 
plant doing a class job work; state wages; must be day work; married, 
union. BOX 345, Marietta, Ohio. 





Electrotypers 





EXPERIENCED ALL-ROUND electrotyper on flat and curved work, under- 
stands the making of patterns, plates and cutting forms for carton and wax 

per. printing, desires charge of small foundry or can install one to advantage. 
630. 

















which awards are given. 


WO R K Sooeteine 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
P R O f E 7 be, by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 

and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 


Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon req 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 

















Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Executives 


Calendar Pads 





EXCEPTIONAL EXECUTIVE, office manager or plant director, with over 

twenty years’ major league experience, now at liberty; thoroughly familiar 
with cost system operation, production records, and all office routine, including 
business development by mail; possess good common sense and sound business 
judgment; can put 90-horse power energy back of some proposition that, is 
susceptible to development; there should be some Group One interest looking 
for a real business man whose conspicuous success has been due to working in 
the old-fashioned on good merchandise and selling it at a profit; 
go anywhere. C 510 


PRESSMAN-FOREMAN-EXECUTIVE of Chicago desires to locate in 

smaller city in 6-cylinder shop or larger, with up-to-date equipment 
capable of producing process color and half-tone work; best references; tem- 
perate, reliable; conscientious in best interests of firm. C 621. 








Instructor 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1923; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss steel 
chases; guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














EXPERIENCED PRINTING INSTRUCTOR — Capable of successfully han- 
dling high- _— position in a school printing department; will go any- 
Ww here. 





Managers and Superintendents 


MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT — A reliable, steady, man with years 

of experience in handling help; understand a large variety of work and 
equipment; past three years. general superintendent of plant doing $125,000 
annually; understand estimating and costs. C 625. 








F )REMAN-SUPERINTENDENT, 20 years’ practical printing experience; 
technical education; pleasing personality; prefer private plant in North- 
west. 





Newspaper 


WIDEAWAKE STUDENT in journalism desires situation for Summer as 
reporter and general utility man in newspaper office; good collector; 
first st-class references. ROBERT LOGAN, 409 S. Bluff street, Monticello, Ind. 


Pressroom 
JOB AND KELLY PRESSMAN, 35 years of age, capable of taking charge of 


job pressroom; references as to character and ability; would like an offer 
from some good printshop in the northeastern section. C 613. 














Service with Investment 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat; 
ers, with automatic cut- offs, for all styles of presses. ‘ Be a hot printer.” 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalog. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S uate BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
‘i inch, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 








Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with 

my simple a and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, and specimens for 2-cent stamp, 
THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








PRINTER- PRESSMAN, cylinder, platen, —. A-1, wants steady work 
with view to investment; in Chicago. C 620. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED — Miller press feeder for 10 by 15 Chandler & Price New Series 
yress. Give full particulars and lowest cash price. JOHN C. MOORE 
CORPORATION, 65-71 Stone street, Rochester, N. Y. 








WE WILL PAY CASH for good secondhand Monotype composing machine 
with or without molds, matrices or speed device; state condition, serial 
number and price of machine. Write C 472. 





WANTED — 42-inch Seybold or Sheridan die cutting machine, also rough- 
ing machine; no junk. THE BLANCHARD COMPANY, Aurora, IIl. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TWO-REVOLUTION 34 by 50 Campbell press, printing attachments not re- 
quired; for cash. M. & F. CO., 86 34th street, Brooklyn. 











WANTED FOR CASH—Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. 
M. ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 





WANTED —- Rotary press capable of registering two or more colors one side 
of sheet on mutiples of 11 inches. C 612. 





WANTED — Thompson typecaster in good condition; state serial number 
and best cash price. Write C 626. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago; 45 Lafayette 
street, New York; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 














Brass Dies for Stamping and Embossing 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











Brass Typefounders 





Job Printing Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
Knife Grinders 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 























Linotypers 


OSCIL-VALVE HEAT REGULATOR — A real gas governor for the Linotype 

that will hold the temperature where you want it; very simple, can be 
taken apart in ten seconds and cleaned without stopping the machine. Hun- 
dreds in use in California and the West. Sent on approval. Price $12. 
G. W. HECK, 3444 Alice street, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th street, New York. Electric 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 


Neutralizers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas ma- 
chines that stop offset and electric troubles, quick-dry ink; safe for all presses. 














Numbering Machines 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Paging and Numbering Machines 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 

Paper Cutters 

ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and -Pearl. 





























HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 











Our Latest Model No. 4 


Gas heated complete, with motor cooling space, etc., $125.00 
Electrically heated, $10 additional. 
Embossing or Engraving Compounds, per lb....... $2.50 











EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., 


Please Mention TuE INLAND PR 


EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Perma- 
nent, can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. DON’T BUY A TOY OUTFIT, AND EXPECT SUCCESS. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


Inc., 251 William St., New York City 


INTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


























THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. Minneapolis, 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





340 Sprague 
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TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 


greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 


Perforating machines of all | printing machinery. and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 


kinds, styles and sizes. 
s William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe ai Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
Ste Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.: Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut st.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe 
st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 


419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 


N. Broadway: San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 


av.; Mi'waukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, ‘Can., 376 Donald st. 















LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. Screens, cameras, 
lenses and galley ‘equipment for photo processes. 





Photoengravers’ Supplies 
THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry 
type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 
Old type taken in exchange if desired. 








Presses 











HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
street, Boston. 535-547 Pearl street, cor. Elm, New York. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 











EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (est. 1894), makers Wood Lh og Metal Type, 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. Y.; Delevan, N. Y 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Wire Stitchers 








GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 











F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat and 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition saddle, % to 1 inch inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 








BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also | AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88- "90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 





Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 








Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des 





Wood Goods 








Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 


Cleveland, Ohio. AMERICAN 








TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—-See Typefounders. 














WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Wood Type 











Printers’ Supplies 





EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 





New York city. 





114 E. 13th street, 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 












ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 












G. E. REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 











Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER —- See Typefounders. 
Printing Material 


























Finished Tape Phipps Power Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


**Sanderco”’ Cement 
For Folder Tapes 
One pound and Spl. Combing 
Brush, $5.75, postpaid. 


Endless Tape Compound Co. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Punching Machines 








F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching machines 
for round, open or special shaped holes. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Roughing Machines 














| TYPE CASTING MACHINES 


Re-built THOMPSON and UNIVERSAL 

Equipments, guaranteed for Satisfactory 
Service. We supply Type Matrices. 

FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 












AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Ruling Machines 
G. E. REINHARDT, late Férste & Tromm, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. Conted 











Stereotyping Outfits 












job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 






Corporation Books 
in Stock and Made to Order. Also for Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges, Etc. 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine ALBERT B. KING & Co., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
45 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 





with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamps for literature HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 


















Tags i 
MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG Jiffy 





or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 

























St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle. 


COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank The Guide Without an Equal 
Guaranteed to hold fast on Automatic or 


Type Founders 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and originators of | | PT M&Mf Doz» $1.85. Ber Dot $3.25 ZEN “ati 
Red faces, borders, ——, cuts, electric welded chases, all-brass galleys C. L. WELSH COMPANY ‘ ie 
and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, Dallas, Kansas _ City, 651 Century Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pat. 1-17-22 


Universal Guide 





hand-fed Job Presses 

































No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. 







Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 











by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 


the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. It isa producer of RESULTS— 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 





One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 


THE WAGNER MBG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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MICHENER’s KM BOSSING composition 


Hard as stone; counter-die ready for use in two minutes; softens quickly by hot water, gas flame or torch; remeltable, can be used over 
again. For Cold Embossing on platen presses. Each package has full instructions and hints on embossing and register work (over 
2,000 words). You don’t have to buy a book to learn to do good embossing. On the market forover zoyears. Send fora package today. 


1.00 per package, prepaid SOLD BY MOST LIVE SUPPLY DEALERS cong ee Coe 
Bee en Oe ee a 























EVERY PRINTER SHOULD HAVE THIS : 
$ RESSES for Lithographers, Printers, Folding 


A D V E R T I Ss | N G Box Manufacturers and Newspaper Publishers. 
iad ANDBOOK Pit Tell us your requirements. We have the press. 


Se yas. Tass kcal taste” ieee tole Seal: WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7715, S Pennsyl 
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Patrician Cover Standard Typesetting Co. 


Chicago’s Composing Room 
Art Laid Crash Finish 


A distinctive pattern, strong and durable, 
combining beauty and usefulness. 








LINOTYPE MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION and MAKEUP 


- : i All kinds of Composing Room Material 
Write for samples and quotations. i supplied in large or small quantities 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


520-526 South Canal Street, Chicago i 701-703 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET : CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 2630 Telephones: HARRISON 3570-1-2 
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Behind Our Product | IDEAL GUARANTEED | 


FLAT FLAT | 
| 
| 
| 


Stands, four square, an organization 
trained to the very pinnacle 
of perfection. 





GUMMED PAPER 














Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 
has ever been the hue and cry in our Mills as well as throughout 
the executive and sales organization. 
We have been manufacturing Gummed Paper for over a century. 


We are proud of our ability to give the printer a sheet of Gummed Paper, back 
of which our entire organization stands for Flatness, Stick and Non-Caking. 


Let Us Serve You 
McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
MILLS: Brookfield, Mass. Newark, N.J. Ware, Mass. 
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F G.Cooper SayS it with ~ ~ 
Strathmore Baypath Cover 


fo, Cc makes paper talk right out loud in the 
newest Strathmore demonstration that 
Paper is Part of the Picture. 


A series of Cooper pictures in color combinations 
based on the Strathmore Grammar of Color are 
shown on gray Strathmore Baypath Cover. 


Write for the Cooper Strathmore Folder. 
TRATHMORE Paper Co., MiTTINEAGuE, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 











Exhibitors 
Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 
August 28 to September 2 
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Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


A Printers’ House Organ 


Oa few printers, widely separated, is offered 

manuscript for a monthly sales house magazine that 
is distinctly different and of high character. Usinj, this 
service, your house magazine will be kept at a high stand- 
ard every month, the whole year ’round, without worry 
and without effort on your part. Ten years of printing, 
sales, magazine and advertising, agency writing, consti- 
tute the fund of experience from which it is planned and 
written. With close co-operation, it will be written to 
fit exactly your selling, conditions. Copy comes on time. 
Made up and printed in your own shop. It continues a 


success in Chicago. Address 


OREN ARBOGUST 
525 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 




















PRICE REDUCTION 


FORMER PRICES PRESENT PRICES 


Wheels S003 =: $16.00 
$18.00 


Standard Model 31, 
ALL DEALERS SELL THEM. 





No change in con- 
struction. Same 
machines through- 
out that sold for 
much higher prices. 








6 Wheels . . 22.00 








Your chance to buy 
the World’s Stand- 
ard Numbering 
Machines at greatly 
reduced prices. 








American Numbering Machine Co., 
220-230 SHEPHERD AVE. - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH: 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 











The only Typographic Numbering Machine with Cold Rolled Steel Case. 











The Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier 


. What is type-high? 

< .O1G. 

. Why should cuts be type-high? 

. Because they cannot be printed until they are type-high. 

. Who makes them type-high? 

. The pressman, by underlay at the press. 

. Why use a $5,000 to $10,000 cylinder press and an expensive 
man to make cuts type-high that should and could already 
be type-high when delivered to press? 


. No good answer. Just habit, that’s all—bad habit hal- 
lowed by years of tolerance. Of course there was an ex- 
cuse before the invention of the Hacker Plate Gauge and 
Rectifier, but there is no alibi any longer. 


This is the Hacker Plate Gauge and 
Rectifier. If you want to know what 
others haveaccomplished withit, or 
what it will do for you, ask us. 


Through the Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier all cuts are 
underlaid to type-high, or proper height, before they go into 
forms and the pressman never again touches them to level up. 
He saves a// underlay at the press and proceeds at once with 
overlay. Saves hours and hours of time. 


Furthermore, the time saved in makeready is used to run the 
presses so that in addition to the actual net reduction in make- 
ready time (averaging about 50 %) there is also an actual net 
increase in productive capacity of the presses (averaging 
about 10%.) 





EXHIBITOR * ri NY 
(Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 312 North May Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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} j man has to fight is with the tele- quickly and easily, Carry 
phone girl or office boy at the gate. book in the pocket is an eveetlent | 
MI neweomers carrying bags look habit for salesmen to cu 
alike to them. If the boss has given can inercase his knowledge bys 
rders that he is not at home to ing at odd moments. Further 
silesmen, then the man with the if a loose-leaf book is printed on t! hia | 


i 
| 


I carry information in his povket. 








i 
i 
| What the Pocket-Size Book Means 
to Salesmen 
i Tir pireRRENCE betweenthesize This is not the only adv: 
| jot the two books on the opposite a thin data book, how: 
i | page may often mean the differ- data books must be referre« 
j ence between a ile and no sale. stantly. If they are pocket 
i Many times the first battle a sales- salesman ean get at his inf 


| hag has wasted sone precious hours. paper, the salesman never takes out, 
i j He doesn't get in. And he gets no because of their bulk, pages carry: | 
j chance to sell. Se here we have one ing little-used but vital information. | 
j advantage ina data book printedon Think these things over care i 
tii Warren's /ndiaorWarren’s Thintert.. in connection with Warren's Pedi 
ti It helps a salesman get by the of- and Warren's Shintert and read also | 
fice gate. He can discard a bag and what Mr. Leason and Me. Fisher 


ave to say on pages 5 and 7 














Manager of the B. FP. Sturtevant 


Mar j ing about pocket data books: 

Ht | “When anyone is searching for a paper 
ta condense a fast-growing book, yet 
wishes to retain strength and opacity, 
Warren's India can be safely recom- 
mended, The B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
has given it a year’s trial, and at the end 
He | of that time is entirely satisfied, 

| “The situation before the above Com- 
pany, the latter part of 1919, was briefly 
this: for many years they had published 
data and prices in loose-teaf covers of a 
size smn all enough to fit in a sales en- 
xincer's packet, Ax the kinds of appa- 
fatus increas: ay additional information 
Was tiveessarily sent out until the sheets 
hecame so nume rous that two covers 











sales engine 


maa that seemed h them of minor im- 








mes, however, just 





them were needed 








o 





| ee wee 4 Py , 
Pocket-Size Data and Price Book 
Mu. BE. FE. Leasox, Advertising “The latter part of 1919, therefore, 

ound the Sturtevant sales engineers 
fei enough pages of loose-teaf data and 
tay Company of Boston, says the follow- prices to fil two books. Tt wasup tothe 
home office either to reduce the size of 
the book or to furnish brief cases. 

“It was absolutely necessary that 

complete information on all products 
manufactured by the Company be in the 
hands of the sales engineer whenever he 
called on @ customer, The only way that 
the home office could be assured that he 
would do so, however, was to give him a 
een that was not heavy. 

ile searching for a method of re- 
Ad the size of the book, Warren's 
fndia came to their attention, and was 
tested and accepted. They reduced a 
hook three or four inches thick to less 
than one inch, through the use of this 
paper. It contains over 900 pages. 
were required. This led many of the _ The experience of the Sturtevant 
rr from the book the Company should interest those busi- 
Ma ness men whose salesmen are handi- 
the. pages they 3 Fy tuiled to take with © ‘apped by having to use bulky data 
and I pric ¢ books. 











When to use thin paper and 
what its use will save 


If there is a limit to the mailing weight 
or to the space the printed book, 
folder, or circular will occupy, you 
need light, thin printing paper. 


If the printing is a book, is to be 
carried in the pocket or kept for 
reference in a desk drawer; if it is 
subject to continued reading or fre- 
quent reference and much handling, 
you need a light, thin paper of great 
strength and reliable printing quality. 


The latest book in our series, 
“Making It Easy to Plan Printing,” 
shows how you can use Warren’s 
India or Warren’s Thintext, and when 
you should use it. 


Warren’s India is a paper that will 
run 1420 pages to the inch. Warren’s 
Thintext runs 1184 pages to the inch. 
A book of 132 pages can be mailed 


under one cent postage. A data book 
of 300 pages will slip into a vest 
pocket. A circular printed on this 
paper will fold into a pill-box, and not 
crowd the pills or bulge the box cover. 


Warren’s India and Warren’s Thin- 
text are truly remarkable thin papers 
that have proved money- and space- 
savers in bibles, encyclopzdias, stand- 
ard books, data books, broadsides and 
many other forms of printing where 
compactness and light weight are 
essential. 


This book recites twenty-eight ques- 
tions that will help you decide on the 
paper you really need. It was pre- 
pared for free distribution by paper 
merchants who sell Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. If you do not know 
the paper merchant to whom you 
should apply for a copy, write to us. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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SYSTEMS 


The Loft-Dried 
Rag-Content Paper 


ANY advertisers, probably includ- 

ing some of your customers, are 
in the habit of using one grade of paper 
for their regular correspondence, and 
another and cheaper grade for their 
processed sales letters, particularly where 
large quantities are used. Their “regu- 
lar” letterheads they figure are too ex- 
pensive for form letters, while the “‘form”’ 
letterheads are not good enough a 


BOND 


at the 
Reasonable Price 


an opportunity to add to your reputation 
for service by suggesting the use of 
Systems Bond for both kinds of letters. 

By printing on Systems Bond you 
can produce and deliver letterheads 
that will compare favorably with the 
best that your customers are likely to 
have used for their correspondence, and 
at the same time, without sacrificing 
Sy Your own profit, you can bill them 





for office correspondence. 
Whenever and wherever you find 








at a price that will make them suf- 
ficiently economical for form letter 
use. Try it. 





this condition, you have also found 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SYSTEMS BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


A.sany — W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company 
Ba.trimMore— Dobler & Mudge 
Boston—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
Burrato—The Disher Paper Company 
Cuicaco—Swigart Paper Company 

The Paper Mills Company 
Cinctnnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLevetanp—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
Des Moines—Pratt Paper Company 
Derrorr—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
HarrispurG —Donaldson Paper Company 
Kansas C1ry—Benedict Paper Company 


Los ANGELEs — Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisvitte —The Rowland Company 
Mitwavukxee—E, A. Bouer Company 
Minneapouis— Minneapolis Paper Company 
NAsHvILLE —Clements Paper Company 
Newark —J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
New York—J. E, Linde Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 

Omana—Carpenter Paper Company 
PuitapecpHia—A. Hartung & Company 

Riegel & Company, Inc. 
PirTspurGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
PorrLtanp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 


PortLanp, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 
Quincy, ILLino1s— Irwin Paper Company 
RicuMonp— Virginia Paper Company 
Rocuester—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co, 

Sarr Lake Cr1ry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seatrte—American Paper Company 
Sroxane—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
SprincrieLp, Mass. —‘The Paper House of N. E. 
Sr. Lovis— Beacon Paper Company 

St. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
W asHINGTON— Virginia Paper Company 
Winnirec, Canapa—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York—South America, Mexico and West Indies; W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London— 
England and Continental Europe; J. L. N. Smythe, Philadelphia—Australasia and New Zealand; J. P. Heilbronn, Manita, P. I.— Japan, China and Philippine Islands 
Envetopes—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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RANGER 


NOTE of unusual character 


is imparted to Booklets and 





Catalogs bound in Ranger Cover 


Ask your Ranger Agent for 
samples, dummies and prices. 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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LeVine 


AGlber | Ir 


Cairo, Egypt 


HE FOLDWELL 

folder shown above, 
was sent to Cairo, 
Egypt by the makers 
of the Caloric Pipeless 
Furnace. It stood this 
hard, double trip beau- 
tifully —coming backin 
splendid condition. 
Read Mr. Flottman’s 
interesting letter. 








The Monitor Stove Company 


102 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE (CALORIC: PIREUESS; FURNAGE: 


SCHMID LAPP Pats 


BRANCH OFFICES 


CINCINNATI,OHIO 
June 15th,1921 


Chicago Paper Co., 
801 So. Wells St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: - 


The test folder about which you asked in your letter of June 
9th was used and has been retumed to us in good condition 
considering the distance it has traveled and the handling 
it has under-gone in its long journey. 


The folder was sent to Cairo, Egypt on March 15th, 1921 and 
was retumed to us on May 19th consuming a little over two 
months in making the trip from her to that point and return. 


In our estimation the folder stood up very well under the 
test which indicates that foldwell enamel will stand a 
rough trial. We use it in the production of quite a few 
advertising booklets and folders and have always found it 
satisfactory. 


Yours very truly, 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) 


ae pia Division 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 








0 the Streets of Cairo 


and Home again 


Te FOLDER pictured above was sent to Egypt on a 
trial trip during the famous Foldwell Travel Test. 
After being subjected to the ravages of the mails for two 
months it was returned to the sender so fresh and smart 
in appearance that it elicited the above testimonial. 


Foldwell Coated Paper never fails—even under severe 
tests. You can have absolute confidence in its ability 
to carry all your printed pieces to their destinations in 
perfect condition. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 6,818 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Coated Book 
Coated Cover 
Coated Writing 


Distributors 
in all 
Principal Cities 
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NOTABLE PAPER MERCHANTS 











([) aRvELLUSTRE OVER 








FISCHEL PAPER COMPANY 
































er A concern which applies advanced merchandising ideas to the sale of paper 
BALTIMORE BARTON, DUER & KOCH 
WASHINGTON A young, aggressive house of fine repute with a new branch in Washington, D. C. 
BOSTON —— siiere-ae ; 
Specialist in papers of high quality 
R. H. THOMPSON COMPANY 
itiinaind Prominent in western New York and neighboring states m 
THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY lit 
CHICAGO ; 4 ' 
Founded and perpetuated on a basis of quality and service lil 
CINCINNATI THE STANDARD PAPER COMPANY sh 
A company that covers a moderate territory, intensively and well ) 
ae CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY W. 
TOLEDO Established 1872; the fastest growing paper house in the “Buckeye’’ State qu 
BEECHER, PECK & LEWIS I 
— The oldest paper house in Michigan, but always advanced in method 
QUIMBY-KAIN PAPER COMPANY 
cous naceaiendaiea The only independent local house, and rapidly advancing 
LOS ANGELES BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE Cl 
SAN FRANCISCO The pioneer paper dealers on the Pacific coast st 





E. A. BOUER COMPANY 



































seeaiaiieaieal Native to Milwaukee, and well known throughout Wisconsin 
MINNEAPOLIS McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 
ST. PAUL A leader in standardized mill brands throughout the Northwest 
SUTPHIN PAPER COMPANY 

ciieiiiiateeaa A selling organization characterized by intelligent aggressiveness 

VERNON BROS. & COMPANY 
eialiinen The oldest paper warehouse in America, established 1841 
OMAHA CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 

Comprising a chain of the leading paper stores between the Mississippi Valley and the “Rockies” 
PITTSBURGH THE CHATFIELD & WOODS COMPANY 
An active concern of splendid reputation, connected with an old-established parent house 
ACME PAPER COMPANY 
olticeininanl Their name is reflected in the lines they carry 
J. & F. B. GARRETT 

sanmanniaiel Central New York’s headquarters for printing papers 

BROWN BROTHERS, LIMITED 
selectins Since 1864, a leader in the Canadian paper trade 

CHARLES A. ESTY PAPER COMPANY 

WORCESTER 








The first paper warehouse in “The Heart of Massachusetts” 








(Darvettum Cl ompany Do yoke ([)ass. 


SEND FOR OUR UNUSUAL COVER SUGGESTION BOOK 
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MANIFEST 


Jor Economical 
ate Stationery 


cA Profit Producing 
Bond Paper 


IKES and dislikes are sometimes 
hard to account for, but there’s no 
mystery about the liking of printers and 
lithographers for Manifest Bond. They 
like it and buy it because it is a quality 
sheet at a quantity price—a paper on 
which attractive printing prices can be 
quoted without endangering either the 
printer’s profits or his standing with his 
customers. 


are clear and clean, the formation even 
and the quality uniform. An exceptional 
paper for attractive and economical 
Letterheads, Billheads, Statements, 
Interdepartmental Correspondence and 
miscellaneous business forms. 

Made in bright, clean white and a 
variety of attractive colors. The nearest 
of the distributors listed below can fill 

your orders promptly, from stock. 





Manifest Bond contains a suffi- 
cient percentage of rags to give 
strength and crackle, the colors 











A new Sample Book, now on the 
press, will be mailed on request as 
A} soon as ready. 


N 





EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FifFTH AVENUE, NEw YoRK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


MANIFEST BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


A.tpany—W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Attanta—Sloan Paper Co. 
Bostron—Proctor Paper Co. 
Bripcerport— The Gorton Paper Corp. 
Cxicaco—La Salle Paper Co. 
Cieveranp—Millcraft Paper Co. 
Los AnceLtes—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Mania, P. I. —J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
Minneapotts—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New York Ciry—Harper Paper Co. 
Sutphin Paper Co. 


PuitapeLpHia — Edward R. Grossmann 
PirtssurcH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 
PortLtanp, Ore.— Blake, McFall Co. 
Ricumonp— Virginia Paper Co. 
Rocuester — Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co. 
Sr. Lovts—Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 

San Francisco— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SeaTTLE—American Paper Co. 
Spokane—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
WasuincTton— Virginia Paper Co. 


Exrport—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. , 60 Pearl St., New York, Mexico and So. America; W. C. Powers Co., Ltd., London, Eng., 
Continental Europe; J. L. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia, Australasia and New Zealand. 
Envetoprs—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 











MANIFEST BOND 


is made by the makers of 
Systems Bond 


C) 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719:721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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COMPLIMENTARY 
COVER CUT SERVICE 


WITH 


Dexter's Princess 
Courr Paper 


OU may have this mortised cover design for use 
VY on any printed production using Dexter’s famous 
Princess asa cover. It is the work of Mr. W. J. 
Duffield, and was drawn by him for the exclusive 
service of Princess Cover Paper users. 

HIS plate may be had in two sizes, —53 x 8 and 

J 7x10. It is especially suitable for souvenir pro- 


grams, art or musical announcements, and a wide 
range of catalog cover requirements. 
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QUOC CCCCCUCCUCCUO CO 


RINCESS Covers are eminently refined and 
10 remarkably serviceable. Every experienced 
printer knows their value. Present prices bring 
Princess within the cost limit of any worth-while 
production. 








WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF 
COMPLIMENTARY CUT SERVICE, 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Copyright, 1922, by C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 
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The Peninsular 
Lines Make Cover 
Selection Easy 


So wide is the variety of finishes and 
the range of colors that it’s a real joy 
to select cover papers from the Penin- 
sular Line. 

There are weights for every purpose, 
from the dainty booklets and folders 
to the ponderous catalogues. 


All the lines listed are manufactured 
in our exclusive cover paper mill 
where all efforts are directed to the 
manufacture of cover papers exclu- 
sively. 

The Peninsular Paper Company and 
the dealers who distribute Peninsular 
lines can suit your every whim and 
fancy in cover paper. 


These Are 
The Peninsular 
Lines 


Gibraltar Patrician 
Orkid 
Publicity Colonial 


Each line in itself offers wide selection in 
weights, finishes and colors. Among the 
lines listed you can find the cover that 
conveys the impression you want to convey 
—that carries your literature everywhere, 
creditably, yet can be purchased at reason- 
able costs in any quantity. A purchase 
from any of the Peninsular lines brings 
also the friendly co-operation of a good 
paper merchant. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 
Makers of Uncommon Cover Papers 








Stocked and listed—ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Hundreds of 
stvles and sizes you can’t get from 
the average supply house who stock 
only about 200 items as compared 
with our 585. 


Letter Head 


For example: when you need a 
4% x 534 Baronial Envelope to 
accommodate a double folded letter 
head, we have it in stock—and 
there are many such distinctive 
sizes and varieties of styles and 
papers that we can furnish you 
immediately. That’s our special- 
ized business — supplying envel- 


+ opes to printers and lithographers 


exclusively. Our Service is made- 
to-your-order. 


10,000,000 Stock 


Out of a perpetual stock of 10,000,000 
envelopes and 585 items, we’re pretty 
sure to have what you want. We are 
your envelope manufacturer. We are con- 
tinually contemplating your require- 
ments and we adjust our prices consistent 
with your resale market. The notched 
“W” under the flap of an envelope is the 
symbol of envelope quality and service. 
Whatever your immediate envelope re- 
quirements may be—call on us for quick 
action. 


NEW QUICK - ESTIMATE 
PRICE BOOK 


It fits your U. T. A., 
Franklin and other 
price books. The 
most comprehensive 
envelope price book 
ever put out. Exact 
figures without com- 
puting discounts. 
Write us for it today 
—it’s a time saver. 
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There Are Tiittcen Colors From 
Which to Choose 


The printer who is brim full of ideas gets an audience 
with his customer every time. There is a big field for men 
of this caliber—for printers who can show their customers 
the benefits and economies of standardization. 





What is more appropriate for this purpose than 
Howard Bond in its thirteen colors and white in 
bond, linen, vellum, and crash finish —a variety that 
meets the needs of any business? 


This attractive portfolio ‘‘Thirteen Colors and 
White”’ isa big help to any printer for landing orders. 





Get a copy from your paper dealer 
—or write us direct. 


E THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, Urbana, Ohio 


: HOWARD BOND HOWARD LEDGER e 
CSS = SSK 
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Let Your Pressman 
Show You— 
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Excessive make-ready on halftones and color plates 
cuts down production and increases operating overhead. 


Your pressman will deliver better work at less cost 
with Crescent Perfected Plates because they permit of 
maximum detail with minimum make-ready. 


Printability is a vital part of every Crescent Perfected 
Plate. 






Test it out for yourself. 























You may rely on Esleeck’s 


Onion Skin, Manifold 
and Thin Bond Papers 


Made of the Best Rag Stock 


Useful for duplicate copies of letters, records, legal 
reports, etc.; 


—for branch-office letters and bulletins; 
—for salesman’s letters, lists, etc.; 


—for foreign invoices and other sil forms 
on which manifold copies are made; and 


—for various other purposes requiring thin 
papers that are strong and durable. 
























CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Kalamazoo 


A complete service in Designing, Engraving, Electro- 
typing and Advertising Copy. 








ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 
TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
Ask Dept. B for Samples 




























A Durable Motor 


The A-K Push-Button Control Motor is 
built for years of strenuous service, com- 
bined with the utmost efficiency and low 
cost of maintenance. 


The A-K Push-Button Control Motor is wound 
for 110 volts, but on account of the A-K Variable 
Controller it seldom reaches 85. Different line 
voltages are taken care of by the controller. The 
motor is wound for 25% overload which assures 
long life. Low voltage and consequent absence of 
sparking tend to lessen the wear and tear on the 
brushes and commutator. 


The motor can be touched with safety at any 
point even if the line voltage is dangerously high. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Avenue 
Chicago, U. S. A. 









Save Time, Money 


and Glue 


Up-to-date equipment is necessary for the correct and 
economical preparation of glue. Without it, time is 
wasted and there is always danger of spoiling glue. 


The WETMORE 
MODEL A-D 
Glue Heater and Pot 


eliminates all danger of spoil- 
ing glue through carelessness 
or oversight. The Model A-D 
does not have to be watched 
as the Automatic Tempera- 
tureController prevents over- 
heating. The glue does not 
come into contact with live 
steam. The glue is melted in- 
stantly and the amount of 
melted glue can be regulated 
to meet your exact needs. 
The Model A-D is made 


in sizes from 2 gallons to 
200 gallons daily capacity 
























Write for booklet describing our complete line 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 
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CAVEAT VENDOR 


“Let the Seller Beware” 


Cincinnati 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 
Denver 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
St. Paul 


HE spirit of modern merchandising removes 

the element of risk from the buyer of stand- 
ardized goods, and places the responsibility for the 
customer’s satisfaction with the seller. The Booklet 
entitled “The Correct Use of Bond Papers for Busi- 
’ recently published by American 
Writing Paper Company, does precisely this for the 


ness Purposes’ 


printing industry; it relieves the price-cutting print- 
er of the primary incentive to substitution and 
thereby elevates the ethical standard of the trade. 


We strongly urge our printer friends and their cus- 
tomers to use this book as a means of arriving at 
a common ground for the discussion of every ques- 
tion relating to the selection of bond papers. 


Copies will be furnished to the trade on application 
to any divisional house of 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
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Business Announcements 
and Direct Advertising 
more and more attractive 









WHENEVER a _ business announcement or 
direct-mail advertisement is under consid- 
eration, the matter of selecting a paper with 
Envelopes to Match is now made easier and 
\ more satisfying than ever before. 

No longer is it a question of what the 
printer has in stock. 

The selection can be made from a sample- 
book showing hundreds of sizes, shapes, and 
textures with Envelopes to Match. 

Every item in the book is ready for im- 
mediate delivery. 

This is made possible by the cooperation 
of paper-merchants, manufacturers, and 
envelope-makers who are offering a com- 
plete line of the finest papers and cards with 
Envelopes to Match. 


—Linweave 


All good printers and engravers have samples 
and can secure Linweave direct from the mer- 
chant’s stock in any quantity as needed. 

To use Linweave is to have a wider scope for 
originality, beauty, or dignity and save the time 
and expense of made-to-order envelopes. 

Write for instructive booklet describing the 
Linweave Line and its uses. 
NATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ASSOCIATION 

SprincFieLD, Mass. 
Papers and Cards with Envelopes to Match 


INWEAVE 


PAPERS and CARDS 


Gnvelopes lo Match 
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The Envelope Is 
Important 


“THE advertiser of products or services of merit 
wishes his printed announcements to convey 
the impression of solidity and worth. He will 
not spare necessary expense to make his cata- 
logue representative of his establishment. 


Is it sound practice to enclose fine and expen- 
sive material in a tawdry envelope? The value 
of the favorable first impression is lost, and in 
the fierce competition for attention at the read- 
er’s desk it is sadly handicapped. 


At but little additional cost the advertiser may 
enclose his catalogue or announcement in an 
envelope of 


anal Buckeye Cover 


It will thus correspond in color and texture with 
the material enclosed and it will insure the one 
thing all advertisers seek—favorable attention. 
The strength, uniformity and character of the 
stock are known to everyone and its price is the 
most moderate of good cover paper. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Buckeye Specimen Box No. 6 contains a beautiful collection of envelopes 
and other suggestive printing. It is free. 


To The Beckett Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


You may send us Buckeye Specimen Box Number 6. 
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THE IRREDUCIBLE 
MINIMUM 


and how it was reduced ! 


Robert Fulton’s steamboat replaced 
the sailing vessel, and the time from Europe to 
America was reduced from months to weeks. Later 
improvements in steam navigation made a further 
reduction of sailing time to a few days. The mini- 
mum had been reached, we were told. And just 
then an airplane hopped off and made the trip in 
afewhours. Theirreducible minimum was reduced. 


The Indian runner made a trip over- 
land in a few days. When the Erie Canal was 
opened, a series of cannon shots were relayed 
across New York State, and the time was cut to 
minutes. The minimum had been reached, we 
were told. And just then, Morse sent his world- 
famous message by telegraph in a fraction of a 
second. The irreducible minimum had _ been 
reduced. 


The Printing Press was run from an 
old line shaft and a few speed changes were obtained. 
Then came the old electric motor with speed vari- 
ation from full speed to half speed. Half speed was 
an accomplishment. The minimum had been 
reached, we were told. And just then, the Kimble 
motor came along with speed range from full speed 
to quarter speed. That was what the printer 
wanted for years. The irreducible minimum had 
been reduced. The whole story is told in Bulletin 
A-30. The attached coupon will bring it. 


KIMBLE ELECTRICCO. 


635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
I would like to know more about speed control for machines 
checked in this coupon: 


CO Cylinder Presses O Folders 


0 Job Presses 


Roller Casting 
Machinery 
Complete Outfits Furnished. 
JOHNSON-CURTIS COMPANY 
118 South Forsyth Street 


3-5-7 Trinity Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. 























Wax Process of 
Engraving 











Printers: 


Increase your trade by use of POATES’ WAX 
PLATES for Ruled Forms, maps, charts, diagrams, 
mechanical and scientific illustrations. We work 
from any kind of copy—pen and ink drawings are 
not necessary and all matter (descriptive), symbols, 
etc., are stamped into the wax matrix with type 
selected as to weight and face to suit the subject. 
The finished product is a deep, cleancut electrotype. 


Send your copy for estimate. We will return the same day. 


L. L. POATES ENGRAVING COMPANY 


4 Washington Place 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Poates’ ‘““Wax Engraving Superiority” 
For Your Library Shelf 
25c to the Trade 
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Art Mat gives Photographic Fidelity # Halftone Prints 


ALFTONE PLATES—deeply etched 133 or 150 screen— printed with suitable inks on DEJONGE 
Art Mat will present your goods pictorially with photographic fidelity. That is why the big 
national advertisers select Art Mat for their most impressive work. A brochure, entitled “First Im- 
pressions,” showing how to make direct advertising more effective, will be sent to you on request. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


lOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


The Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati and all divisions The Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco and all divisions 
R. M. Myers & Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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MODEL: B. 
MAXIMUM SHEET $5465" 


Winning from “‘Scratch’’ 
in Every Run 


The design of the Hancock Perfecting 
Lineup Machine not only assures accu- 
racy on every lineup job but it beats by 
“miles” any production records you have 
“hung up” by other methods. 


The Hancock overflows the measure of satisfaction 
by its simplicity and ease of operation. 








Write for the New Folder today. 
The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 


Lynn, Massachusetts 








HANCOCK (steez) QUOINS 


A Quality and Price Production. 


12” long, ;°;” wide, ,°;” spread 
Price, $4.50 per Dozen 
More Durable, More Powerful 


than other Quoins 





The Quality is as good as we can 
make, and the Price is lower than you 
will expect to pay when you see it. 
The Hancock (All-Steel) Quoin 
is guaranteed against breakage for one 
year. Any part or parts showing de- 
fective material or workmanship will 
be replaced without charge. 


Made in one size only—the right 
size for all requirements. Why have 
more ? 


Cuts show actual size. 
Send for sample dozen. 


Made and Sold by 


The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Company 
LYNN, MASS. 











Non-Poisonous 


INKS 


Bread, Candies, Food of many kinds are 
being wrapped in wax papers. Wax-paper 
Inks in all colors, non-poisonous, odorless, 
are specialties with us. 


Order by mumber: BLACK 66058; RED 
6093; BLUE 67200; YELLOW 67006; 
ORANGE 67082; GREEN 53273; WHITE 
57051a. 


Write, wire, phone to our offices in the principal cities. 


**The Old Reliable’’ 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
NEW YORK, 605-611 West 129th Street 


Boston. 516 Atlantic Ave. | CLEVELAND.. 321 Frankfort Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 1106 Vine St. Toronto...233 Richmond St., W. 
BALTIMORE..312 No. HollidaySt. | MontrREAL....46 Alexander Ave. 
New ORLEANS ...315 Gravier St. WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 
CHICAGO, 718 So. Clark St. 
ALBANY, BuFFALO and Other Cities. 
FACTORIES: New York, Catcaco, CANADA 








Speed Up Delivery 


Tying packages by hand takes 
time and causes delays which 
cost money. Labor saving 
machines have increased pro- 
duction and reduced costs in 
other departments. Why not 
in the shipping room ? 


The BUNN 
Package Tying 
Machine 


Saves Time and Twine 


speeds up the work of tying 
packages and prevents conges- 
tion in the shipping room. The 
Bunn is especially designed to 
handle large orders of tickets, 
cards, books, pamphlets and 
other printed matter. With 
the Bunn one operator can do 
the work of three or four girls 
tying by hand, and will tie every package securely. 
Write for particulars of our ten-day free trial offer. In writing please state 
maximum and minimum dimensions of parcels to be tied so we can tell 
what equipment is needed. We have machines to meet the requirements 
of every plant. 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7329 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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A new Cover weight (called Lightweight) has been 
added to the “‘Castilian’’ Line of Collins Quality 
Cover Papers. 


HIS famous leather-like Cover paper is now offered 
in light weight, finished two sides, to meet an 


increasing demand. Particularly suited for fly-leaves and 
small brochures. Stocked in the same colors and sizes 


as the standard weight Castilian Covers. 
——<fo———— 


CASTILIAN COVERS 
Standard weight—Two sizes 20 x 26 and 23 x 33 


CASTILIAN LIGHTWEIGHT 
A new offering—Two sizes 20 x 26 and 23 x 33 


CASTILIAN BOOK LININGS 
Unexcelled for covering case-bound books, fancy 
boxes, etc., One size 22 x 28. 


Sold through recognized distributors in the principal cities 
Sample Books sent on request 


ps oa 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Makers of Oak Leaf Brand Cardboards and Cover Papers 
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"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globefypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Telephone, Harrison 5260 -5261-5262 
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No mushy rollers this summer 


if you install 
Rouse 


Roller Fans 


on your Miehle Presses. Now is the time 
to do it before hot weather strikes your 
pressroom, slowing up production and 
perhaps ruining a few sets of rollers. 

The Rouse Roller Fan is clamped to the main 
gearguard of the press. No electrical connec- 
tion is necessary and anyone can attach it ina 
few minutes. The press supplies the power. 
The fan will quickly pay for itself by maintain- 
ing normal production and reducing roller bills. 


Sold on the Rouse guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or your money back. 
Prices 


No. 1, for No. 4to No. 1 Miehle Presses . . « « «© © «© « —o H. B. Rouse & Company 


No. 2, for No. 00 to No. 00000 Special Miehle Presses . . . 
No. 3, for No. 00 to No. 7-0 Miehle Presses, with automatic 

psc -_ 2214 Ward Street 
No. 4, for Miehle Two-Color Presses, with or without auto- ¢ 

matic feed, 2 fans. . Chicago 
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“Knowledge is leagued with the universe and findeth a friend 
in all things, but ignorance is everyw here a stranger — un- 
welcome, ill at ease, and out of place.” — Tupper. 


most distinguished and practical specialists in the 


HH esi HOOVER, in 1921, appointed fifteen of the 
to the 


United States to report on “Waste in Industry” 
U. S. Government. 


Their findings showed that, by simplifying the forms of pro- 
duction, the odjects of production could be placed before masses 
of consumers at a lower price. 


Organized resources have made it possible for technical paper 
men and laboratory experts to determine the necessary number 
of standard bond papers and to chart and classify their specifi- 
cations for every practical business purpose. 


The American Writing Paper Company heartily endorses this 
national movement and accordingly offers a master line of nine 
bond papers —evenly graded —a wide range of price—on a 
volume-production basis. 


A book of sixty pages has been published, “The Correct Use 
of Bond Papers” —thumb indexed, clearly pointing out the 
exact standard bond suited to every practical business require- 
ment. The first edition of thts book was exhausted in two days 
after its formal announcement. 


The leading newspapers of the country are telling the general 
business public the above facts, and are showing to them the 
value of this book for reference. 


These Business Men are Referred to 
their Printers 


for copies, as well as for codperation and advice. 


These unique books are provided without cost to printers 
and engravers who wish to cooperate with their customers in 
putting the purchasing of paper on a sound economic basis. 

Seven presses are working at full capacity to meet present de- 
mand for these books. Do not risk needless delay in meeting the 
requests of your customers—it is the part of wisdom to order 
your supply of books at once. 


ADDRESS 


American Writing Paper Co. 


ManuFacturEers + HOLYOKE,MASSACHUSETTS 
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Eagle --4 
Specification Chart 
of Bond Paper Uses 


This Chart will enable you to select the 
bond 
requirement 


correct grade of 
business 


paper for each 





This chart has been worked 


PERMA- 
NENT 


SEMI-PER 
MANENT 


rs] 
% 
< 





tory Staff 

riting Paper Company inco 
operation with the Paper Mer- 
chants who are the Eagle-A 
Service Houses. 





CHIEF USES OF PAPER IN A 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


oo 


COUPON BOND 


AGAWAM BOND 


iy 
* 


PERSIAN BOND 


2s 


IvVi Vv 
* 


CONTRACT BOND 
AIRFOST BOND 
CHEVRON BOND 
ACCLIPTANCEBOND * 
NORMAN BOND oa 
TELEPHONE BOND —+ x 





ADVERTISING 





Booklets 


* 


* 


* 
x 





Bulletins 





Envelope Enclosures 





Folders 





Price Lists 





DOCUMENTS 








Contracts 





Deeds 





Letters of Credit 





Mortgages 





Notes 





Permits 





Policies 





STATIONERY 





Letterheads 





Executive Letters** 





General Letters** 





OFFICE ae 





Ack 








Checks 





Credit Memos 





Debit Memos 





Deposit Slips 





Drafts 





Estimate Forms 





File Copies 





Invoices 





Memo Slips 





Proposals 





Purchase Orders 





Receipts 





Reports 





Statements 





Telegraph Blanks 





Tel. Call Slips 





FACTORY FORMS 





Inventory Slips 





M’f’g Orders 





Receiving Reports 





Requisitions 


x 





Stock Reports 


x 








Time Slips 

















x x 























*Watermarked 


**Envelopes to match 


Rubber stamped 


In addition to the nine bond papers, the 
American Writing Paper Company also 
makes a complete simplified line of linens, 
ledgers, writings, book papers, offset 
papers, cover papers, bristols, mimeo- 
graph papers, weddings, and papeteries. 
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Success Bond 


SUCCESS BOND breeds success! Since good 
clothes help a man to prosper, why not permit 
good business stationery to help a business achieve 
distinction and respect? 

To recommend SUCCESS BOND is natural for 
many successful printers. To use it is fitting for 
any successful business man. 


Note the Tear and Wear as well 
as the Test 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, MD........ J. Francis Hock & Co. NEW ORLEANS, LA...E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
DALLAS, TEXAS......E.C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. OMAHA, NEB., Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS....E.C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. PORTLAND, ORE Blake, McFall Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS The E. A. Bouer Co. RICHMOND, VA.....Richmond Paper Company 
NEW YORK CITY.....H. P. Andrews Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, MO Springfield Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY. Clement & Stockwell | TOLEDO,O..... The Blade Printing & Paper Co, 
NEWARK, N.]J........ 


PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah , Wisconsin 


Makers of Old Council Tree Bond, Success Bond, Chieftain Bond, Neenah 
Bond, Wisdom Bond, Glacier Bond, Stonewall Linen Ledger, 
Resolute Ledger, Prestige Ledger. 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah Bonds and Ledgers for testing purposes 
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Som ething 
in this for 
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In a can of ink you find either satisfaction or trouble. 
It depends primarily upon the experience of the 
manufacturer. 

In Huber’s ink you are sure of getting the exact 
tinctorial strength, the necessary working qualities, 
and the maximum covering capacity. You'll be con- 
vinced of this if you make it a habit to 

Try a Huber Sample 
Each Time You Make an Ink Test 


That’s “Huber-izing.” It helps you get the utmost 
in Ink Quality, Ink Economy and Ink Delivery. 


IN tluber 


Dry Colors Carbon Black Varnishes Printing Inks 
65-67 West Houston Street, New York 


Baltimore Chicago Omaha St. Louis Boston Cincinnati Philadelphia San Francisco 
London, England Toronto,Canada Factories: Brooklyn,N.Y. Bayonne,N.J. Dola,W.Va. Swartz, La. 


HUBER’S colors in use since 1780 
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Printing and Embossing 


with 
IMPROVED 
MACHINES 
that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 


TheAutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on 
card printing. 

The Do-More Autoe 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Em- 
bosses and Stacks just as 
fast as pressmen pull the 





ucts. 


The Typo-Embosser 


prints off the press. 


The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide, 
Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 
Automatic Printing Devices Co. — 
Patentees and Manufacturers FOR EXCLUSIVE The Automatic 
Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. AGENCIES Card Printing Machine 


i TERRITORY 
The Do-More Automatic NOW 
Process Embosser OPEN 














Buy Direct from the Maker 





Wickersham Quoin, made in Four Sizes. Millions in use. 


The Severest Test for 
Any Quoin 


is tag printing where the forms are set upside down 
and as many as 8,ooo impressions per hour are taken. 


One Chicago Printing Concern 
uses more than 8,000 of our 


Steel Galleys 


Those who use them tell us they 
are the best galleys on the market. 
Our prices are no higher than 
is charged for inferior galleys. 
Sample mailed on request. 


Wickersham Quoins stand this rough treatment and 
never loosen or slip. They owe their power and 
tenacity to the accurately milled Three-Disk cams 
whichare toughenedand hardened byaspecial process. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


The Morton Lock-Up (shown below) combines in one 
piece a side or foot stick with Wickersham Quoins. 


We build Composing Room Steel Can be supplied in 41 lengths, 3 inches to 26 inches. 


Furniture of all kinds 


Sold by Leading American Dealers and Foreign Agencies. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers 


174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 


216 West Ontario Street 
Chicago, III. 























Sharpens Saws Quickly 


Here is the machine that will keep your Saw-Trimmers working at 100% 
efficiency. Sharpens saws accurately in three minutes by FILING, not grinding. 


MINUTE SAW FILER 


The low priced practical device for sharpen- 
ing printer’s trimmer saws quickly and accu- 
rately, which anyone can operate. No danger 
of injuring fingers—the safety guard pre- 
vents accidents. Files saws with or without 


Trimmer holder—positive locking device 
holds saw in filing position. A simple adjust- 
ment sets saw to file and permits repeated 
sharpening. Pawl is easily adjusted to saws 
with different sized teeth. Uses a stock file. 


Price, F. O. B. This sturdy machine is built of gray iron and 
Milwaukee, is only $2 5 


steel with case hardened working parts. Write 
A. F. GEISINGER MFG. CO. 


today for illustrated booklet describing it. 





1007 Twenty-Second Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





PATENT PENDING 
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ROBE RIS Numb. ering NV lachmes 


Type-High Model27 Type-High Model 28 
5 Wheels . . $16.00 6 Wheel$ . . $18.00 


Time the Operation: Pull out your watch. 
Take a Roberts Machine apart. Then 
put it together. Do the same thing 
with any other press numbering machine. 
This will settle the question, “Which is the 
easiest machine to take apart and reassem- 
ble?” Actual results on the press will 
prove the efficiency of the Roberts as an 
automatic press numbering device. 


To number either forward or backward— Fully Guar- 
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anteed— Over 75 other models. Write for information. 
All orders can be filled immediately from stock. 


Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented—Over 300,000 in use. 
THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


Euilders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 


~ tae ye » 

ss 
Fac Simile Impression Size 1!2x 4 Inches 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 
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694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE NEW No. 4 


NELSON PUNCHING MACHINE 


The Nelson No. 4 


Punches all work quickly 
and accurately. Die Cuts 
any conceivable shape or 
design (limited only to 
the sizeof the plate). Per- 

forates—for pin hole per- 

forating it has no equal. 

Tab Cuts (dies to be had in 
sets of 2)—satisfactorily 
performs all classes of 
loose leafandcard cutting. 
RoundCorners—withajust- 

able knife and fibre base 
the cutting edge is always 
keen. Embosses—a steel 
chase is provided with or 
without heating element 
for hot or cold embossing. 


and equipment establishes a new standard 
for Utility-Efficiency-Unlimited Power 
Consistent with the Nelson policy of advancement, the new No. 4 em- 
bodies all the necessary elements to insureproficientand accurate func- 
tioning of all parts (stationary or adjustable) under every condition. 
An enumeration of its exclusive features demonstrates built-in merit: 
MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE—like other 
Nelson models the No. 4 requires the mini- 
mum working space. 
IMPROVED CLUTCH ARRANGE- 
MENT— insures double the strength and 
the capacity — clutch pin handles heaviest 
work. 
NEW 18’ FLY WHEEL—affords greater 
driving force with minimum motor capacity. 
40% MORE POWER—at the cutting edge. 
HEAVIEST DUTY MACHINE—now on the market. 
These things not only increase the efficiency of the No. 4 as a 
punching machine, round cornerer or perforator but as a die 
cutting press place it in a position unsurpassed. 
Ask for full imformation. 


C.R. & W. A. NELSON, Inc. 


225 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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OLD a. SIDES 
IDGIHMR. 


A paper characterized by the staunchness of the 

old Constitution fondly called “Old Ironsides.” 
As always in a paper for ledger use, the splendid 
soundness of the old craftsmen should prevail. The 
sturdiness of strong new rags; the durability that 
results from careful paper making; the strength and 
staunchness that are the result of honest workman- 
ship and old ideals of manufacturing; brought up 
to date by the best of the new day’s methods; these, 
with a perfect surface, smooth, yet velvety, make 
Old Ironsides Ledger an unchallenged leader among 
the moderate priced ledger papers. 


Distributed by 


Baltimore, Md.—B. F. Bond Paper Co. Newark, N.J.—Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 

Boston, Mass.—Carter, Rice & Co. New York, N.Y.—Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y.—Aurora Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa.n—A. Hartung & Co. 

Chicago, Ill._—Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. Richmond, Va.—Richmond Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio—Kingsley Paper Co. Seattle, Wash.—American Paper Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Midwestern Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo.—Beacon Paper Co. 

Lansing, Mich.—The Dudley Paper Co. St. Paul, Minn.—Inter-City Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Allman-Christian Paper Co. Washington, D.C.—B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Nelson-Ganssle Paper Co. EXPORT—Parsons Trading Co., New York City 


Manufactured by 


AR R GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


A mW 


rs (am bP; Vee ” MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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LACLEDE SAW-- 
(MopetB] TRIMMER 


Saws and Trims in One Operation 








Equipped with the 

most rapid 

and simple 

method for 

mitering. 

Can be used for 

out-mortising, under- 

cutting, mitering and 

all operations required 

of &@ composing-room 

saw. 

The Table is /evel for 

all operations. j Simple 
Column can not a Efficient 
clog up. A. ile Accurate 
Powerful work <3 

holder. 


Write Dept. B for 
further information. 


LACLEDE 
MFG. CO. 
119-121 North First Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Possibilities of the 


VANDERCOOK 


Rigid Bed 
Composing Room Presses 


Are Becoming Better Known 


As test presses, when kept with the proper tympan 
and due regard to cleanliness, etc., they are so 
accurate that matter .g18” high will give a perfect 
impression while matter .916” high will not print. 
Where the rapid production of perfect proofs is a 
necessity these presses are producing, with two opera- 
tors, over 20 perfectly printed copies in one minute 
from either tied forms or type in galley. As many as 
5000 impressions have been produced in one day on 
one machine on forms averaging about 25 impressions. 
These machines have been much improved in mechanical details. 


Manufactured and sold in the United States only by 


The Vandercook Press 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
452-456 N. Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Lasede Remelting Furnace 4 


) Scientifically Designed and 
Substantially Built in 
sizes to meet the 
requirements of 


an 
y Office Jobbers and Dealers 


Everywhere 


Full Information upon 


request 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Laclede JIlfa. Company 


119-121 N. MAIN STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Save Time and Money 
on Printing Plates 


By a newly discovered process, Nickel- 
Steel Stereotype Plates, equal to elec- 
trotypes for all plates, including half- 
tones up to too-line screen, can be 
produced in 45 Minutes after form is 
locked up. 


Think what this means in saving of 
time and money! 


Nickel-Steel Stereotype Plates will print 
cleaner and with less ink than ordinary 
electros. 


Plates can be made flat and then curved, 
same as electrotypes, without breaking, 
on our new Patented Curving Machine. 


For full particulars, write 


Elgin Bending Machine Co. 


Office, 565 Douglas Avenue 
Elgin, Illinois 
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THE IDEAL COMBINATION 





HORTON “‘rre0* DRIVE 
MODEL “R” ON A C. & P. PRESS 


WITH 
Horton Upper Gear Guard 


j \ _ 
Gy SAVE 
P TIME in make-ready. 
POWER by elimination 
of electrical resistance. 
MACHINES through 
automatic brake and 
shockless starting fea- 
\ tures. 
i) MOTORS by reducing 
Sy starting strain to a min- 
imumand allowing use of 
constant speed motors. 


OTHER MODELS 
in countershaft type or 
for direct connection 
to motors. 


Write your Dealer for 


: U Gear Guard not ired pinch . 4 
Norte: Upper Gear Guard not required on presses Descriptive Price List. 


equipped with Miller Automatic Feeders. 
PRODUCTS OF THE 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cable Address, “HORTOKUM” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 187° 


The proof lies 
in a trial of the 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
SERVICE 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 














POCO the Proof; Don’t Pound It! 


This is No. o Poco Proof Press 


Size 12 in.x 18 in. Who Needs It? You. 
Also made in sizes 13 in. x 25 in. and 


18 in. & 25 in. 


Pounding and plan- 
ing proofs is too slow and 
inefficient for these mod- 
ern times. Use the POCO 
Proof Press and _ get 
quicker, better results. 


Lay the form either 
in a galley or flat on the 
bed (there is a removable 
galley plate for that pur- 
pose) and get a real im- 
pression. Halftones prove 
perfectly on the POCO 
Proof Press, and every 
error and defective matter 
in type shows up clearly, 


Also it means much 
to a customer to have a 
good, clean, proof. He 
makes fewer corrections, 
is better pleased, and is 


impressed with your service and ability. 


The POCO Proof Press is a money maker, not a 
luxury—a necessity because a real time saver. Press 
can be placed on a stone, bench, table or stand, but the 


stand we supply is best. 


Write us about it today. 


Hacker Manufacturing Company 
312 North May Street, Chicago 





Is Your Business 
Routed Via B-W? 


Each of the famous Byron Weston Co. lines of Ledger or Bond Paper is the 
most direct route to its indicated destination. 


WESTON LINEN RECORD is the de luxe limited line of ledger paper. Take 
it for all valuable public or corporate records. 


DEFIANCE BOND,—expressly for policies, documents, certificates and com- 


mercial stationery. 


FLEXO,—an accommodation, made with hinge, to secure flat-opening loose leaf 


books. 


TYPOCOUNT is a special,—the original paper for machine bookkeeping. Made 
with stiff grain to stand upright in tray binders. 

WAVERLY LEDGER is the “‘local”’ of the B-W line, medium priced, good for 
blank books, printed forms, stationery and all intermediate points. 


Write for schedule of the B-W Lines. You can use them profitably in your business. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASS. 
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ab Bargain in 
nod- 


0C0 “Any Size” Rotaries 


get 
‘ E OFFER two Cottrell Sheet 
ther Feed Rotary Presses, printing any 
1 the size of sheet up to 46x64 inches, at a run- 
‘able ning speed of 3,000 per hour, printing 
pur- from electro or stereo plates. | | ; = 
1m- ° ° P | | Peas ae : 
nes Each press is equipped with a Cross Ly | 11 8 Sone 
OCO automatic feeder, and electric motors, bod [el Lip an a rr 
ae 220-volt dir urrent. = oe = —— 
ie cai ee, ali Bersar £2 Win 
wale Not yet two years old, and in per- = 
oy fect order in every respect. These 
uch presses are capable of doing the very General P. urpose Red 
ve a highest quality of printing, equal to the 1886 M 
best flat-bed presses at twice their A high grade printing and lithographing ink that will stand baking and exposure, 
He ; ? ‘ e and is more permanent than other reds of this depth and character. Excellent 
ions speed. Money makers! They “eat up for process work. 
ne . long runs. PP dei onsen yertyn - “aleuaiael of this dry color and have secured an 
5 Sell lar! 1.50; ffer it at $1.00 per Ib. in 100 Ib, 
Two for the Price of One. Sa ee eee Eee dace te pngaamen, 
ot a Full details and prices on request. BERGER & WIRTH, Incorporated 
Press b Ink Makers for over 95 Years 
t the Baker Sales Company 58-60 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, New York 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City . 
Send for Our List No. 18, Surplus Printing Equipment = = 
ai = £ 
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Indorsements for 
Mid-States 
FLAT 
(GUMMED PAPERS 











To avoid the danger of [fE are coming in daily in 
payroll holdups, careful such terms as 
concerns now pay their em- ‘Flat in the real sense of the word.” 
ployees by check. “We are indeed delighted... .” 
These checks need com- “Certainly a pleasant surprise... . 
plete protection against K& “Exceptionally good... .” 
— fraudulent alteration. They | “Have never had a finer lot... .” 
should be made on National [Fe ; 
ke Safety Paper which instant- , You also should become acquainted 
nd com- ly exposes any attempt to f with them. 
_— alter the writing withchem- eas ictal 
~~ icals, eraser or knife. Ivedoeedoniiecenditagandwaulichavings 
ji Samples furnished on request 
good for ATIONATS George La Monte & Son a 
“S : 61 Broadway New York : 
sins Sy saad Boe Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 








2433 S. Robey St., Chicago, IIl. 
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“KRAUSE” 
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Fine Shears. “All Sizes. 


HOFFMANN TYPE AND ENGRAVING CO. 
112-114 E. 13th St., New York City 


FULL LINE BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY IN STOCK. 


Orxa0S mI BWmM<O rr> 


ieenedl iate Delivery 


LARGE STOCK BRASS TYPE 


“acc 




















Give Your Customers Real Service 


ns Peerless Book Form Cards are 
just, * at your customers are looking for. 
hey eae smoothly — always neat, clean, 


economical 
_ Scored canis supplied in blank form to be 
printed in your own plant. Lever binder cases 
permit cards to be carried geoaly in place 
ies: CARDS 
Book Form 


without delay and expense of bindin; 
Wiggins Cards bring orders for high- grade 
printing. 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
3 Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 
= 
a 1101 S, Wabash Ave, CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg, 


Write today for samples and prices. 


ATA 


Ex ccc 


WARNER 








Expansion Roller Trucks 


For C. & P. Gordon Jobbers. 

















—_ Will save their cost in ink alone. 
= They have an expansion of one 
quarter of an inch, enabling you to 
keep your inking rollers type high 
atalltimes. The tires have %-inch 
flat tread on press tracks, and tires 
ieee are guaranteed for six months, are 
not affected by oil, ink, gasolene 
or benzine. 
WARNER EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS will absolutely not slip on 
press tracks and will give a more even distribution of ink; it is also impossi- 
ble to cut inking rollers on any rule form when they are used, Let us mail 
you a set of these trucks for one of your presses on thirty days’ trial and 
convince yourself, 


Manufactured and for sale by 


W.H. SLOAN CO., 438 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio 














JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 





Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 




















YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Then, why take chances with them? 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and the 
excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time in the 
pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled electrotypes 
may represent the difference between profit and loss to you. 
Command the skill, intelligence and careful workmanship 
of our efficient organization— give your pressroom a chance 
to equal in practice the anticipation of your estimator. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel, Harrison 7185 














Save on Your Roller Bill 
Aocliga/ 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 




















The Robert Dick Mailer 


TITY the three great essentials to the publisher: 
PEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 
Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman —— Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 333%, 782278: 

















F. HORACE TEALL 


LS je prepare manuscripts or read proofs for 
authors or publishers, with preservation of 
personal style or with editorial freedom as desired. 
All essential correction guaranteed, with needed 
suggestion but no officious meddling. Mr. Teall is 
a proofreader and editor of long and varied ex- 
perience. For over twenty-eight years editor Proof- 
room department of THe INLAND Printer, also on 
editorial staffs of the Standard and other diction- 
aries, Terms arranged to suit; always reasonable. 


48 Spruce Street, BLooMFIELp, N. J. 
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Eagle Composing Stick 


A stick that is radically different from any other on the mar- 
ket since it does not lock by pins in the knee engaging in 
holes in the back of the stick. Under constant pressure both 
pins and holes will wear, causing inaccuracy. The Eagle 
stick can be adjusted instantly to even nonpareils and can 
also be locked securely at any point measure. No possible 
work pressure can strain the locking device or make it slip. 


> 2a\- ii & 
Aine AF WW ita: 


The Page Caliper 


Keeps an accurate check on the uniformity of your linotype 
slugs. It is a very practical tool to insure both sides of the 

page being equal. It detects the slightest variation of the 
slugs and shows the slightest slip of the trimmer knives. 


Send for illustrated circular describing our time saving devices 
for the printing plant. 


High Grade Line Gauges in Four Styles 
Try Our T Square for Squaring Forms 
For Sale by Supply Houses. 


The Eagle Engineering Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 











abven Black 


A jet BLACK INK, suit- 

able for the highest class 

of printing. Does away 
with offset. 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. 
New York Chicago 























“B.B.B. Proof Press 


(Brower Ball-Bearing) 


Why the Brower 
is better — 


Ball Bearings under the bed and 
direct cylinder impression adjust- 
ment are the most important fea- 
tures which distinguish the 
Brower from other proof presses. 
Ball Bearings, which 
automatically center 
the bed of the press 
without the aid of 
side guides and in- 
sure easy movement, 
are an_ exclusive 
Brower feature pro- 
tected by U. S. Let- 
ters Patent. 
Direct cylinder im- 
pression adjustment is 
another great advantage. 
This is the only satisfac- 
tory way of compensating 
for wear on moving parts. 


Makeshifts, suchas thick- 
ening the tympan, result 
Brower Ball-Bearing in poor impression and 
Proof Press slurring and grinding of 

Bed 14 in. x 20 in, type. 


No. 0 


Let us tell you some other advantages. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
For Sale by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 














No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 
out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CoO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 
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GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 








The Goss High-Speed ‘“‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type”’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 









Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 







Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 







WANTED! 


A real artcraft plant located inTexas, doing finecommercial 
printing and publishing two magazines of large circulation, 
desires the services of a very high class pressman for two 
Optimus Cylinders doing job and publication work in two 
or more colors. Married man preferred. Best possible 
working conditions and wages no object to right man. 
Give full particulars, with amount of salary expected to 
start. 


ADDRESS C629 INLAND PRINTER 
























The Minneapolis School of Printing 


Offers a high grade Correspondence Course in 
Hand Composition, Estimating, Presswork and 
Linotype Work. Write to 
THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Fine Engraved ’ 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 
KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greetin3, Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa, 





Write for 
Samples. 

















The Productimeter 


Plain Figures Long Life 
Sure Action Instant Reset 
Get our Bulletin 41. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
(1167) 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




































Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 















appied Strait’s PERFECTION Gauge Pin 


for. 





Quite similar to the ordinary gauge pin but 
it, is held by an excellent gripping arrangement, 
. __ with nothing about it to injure packing or to 
\T interfere with making fine moves. 
NI 


Sold by dealers everywhere, or the manufacturer 


H.H. STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 








$1.75 per doz.; less than one 
doz., 50c per set; tongues 
only, 25c per doz. 















Type-Hi Disc Planer 


Built expressly for Printers 
Photoengravers, Electrotypers and 
Flat-Box Stereotypers 
Manufactured by 
Type-Hi Manufacturing Co. 

Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 

















Boston expects You 












Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs 
or internal mechanism; works with all automatic 
feeders; all sizes; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 


ACME MULTI-COLOR CO., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City 






































=J 

QUICKWINK CALCULATOR 
Gives instantly the product of any two 
numbers from one toa hundred. With 
this as a basis, any product up to tens 
of millions is quickly obtained. Price 
$1.00, postpaid. Money back if unsatis- 
f factory. Advertising Service Press, 113 















_Court Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 

















CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





Electric Welded Steel Chases 


Stereotype, News, Book and Job Chases, Cast 
Iron Electrotype Chases, Steel Galleys, Brass 
Rule and General Printers’ Supplies. 

ae AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122 Center Street, New York 












Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHBL & JOHNSON Co.) 


Edition Bookbinders 


412-420 Orleans Street. Chicago Phone Main 4928 
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flit: Monitor SAS 





The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machines 
of all makes 





— 4 ae mam The modern high speed litho Can be Loaded While in Operation. 
' we or letter press requires instan- 
taneous, complete control best af- s 
Ns : 2 forded b igi 
, y the Monitor—the original THE Mc AIN 
snap , “Just Press a Button System” which c . oma Ic ee er 


provides for every necessary stage H 
of operation—threading, inching, i A mechanical feeder that makes possible 


and any variation of speed up to : 6,000 sheets per hour. 
the highest used. 


We'll gladly send complete detaits. Designed to increase production, reduce operating expense 

inadinn Caitnation Ge. and eliminate hand feeding on Anderson, Brown, Cleve- 

Monitor Baltimore, Md. land, Dexter and Hall Folding Machines. It is quickly 
Safety Lever ; incisal: cata Sidi adjustable from the largest to the smallest size sheet. It 
rose “Ge SS will enable you to obtain the maximum production from 
2064 your folders. 


Full particulars sent on request. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















_ Saw Guard and Eye Shield 
SO 5 Fam ot for Work Holding Clamp ' 

PicaGuage __ gy ——— . Rapid Adjusting Block . ( 
Adjustable to % Picas se“ F = = SA ' T 


Screw Clamp ‘ * ~~ Pivot for Table 
for Holding Work : : Face for Rip Guide : 
Handy Switch Dust Chute | a r al 
On Front of Machine rs & Pivot for DustChute 3 
‘rive Pulley and Belt __ ; __ Cast Iron Frame 
at Angle Section ; 1} a 
tor Gives Strength . A 
‘op Lifting Device a 5 
[(o)Rapid Adjustment i f ee er 
(b) Screw Adjustment i ¥“Bifach to Any \ : 
Light Socket 


Rigid Base — i» y- “ HE \ | $75.00 
. a | Can be applied to 


Getting Profits From Lower Costs Ti in any slug or single 
Many printers lose their profits through expensive methods. : Lies , type casting ma- 
Bigger dividends are often found in better ways of doing things. 4 ht chine. It will 


THE CRANE COMPOSING ROOM SAW ae | a save you $1.00 per 
was designed for the printer who wants to enjoy all his profits. —— ak " tS dav per machine 
It makes possible up-to-date service at the lowest possible cost. ik YP : 

The MARGACH 


—, — se of the time The CRANE Composing Room Sai i 
wasted—and money lost—in miter- does allthis work—and more, Specia ’ | 
ing, ocees, orp yee orang attachments can be furnished for drill- P . i . has been endorsed 
yet this work can’t be avoided—it ing, routing, grinding, sanding, etc. ; i tg _ 
must be done to keep work up to A wonderfully compact, powerful and me? 4 by nearly a thou 
your standard. serviceable Machine. a ; sand users 
Comes completely assembled ready for use. Simply connect cord to lamp 
socket and turn on current. ‘ . ° . 
SPECIFICATIONS. Height, 13”; size of table, 13”x16”; diameter of saws, pare For further information 
6”; bronze or ball-bearing saw arbor; motor 3 H. P, ball-bearing; pica call or write. 
gauge reading to 52 picas by nonpareils. 
EQUIPMENT. Machine as described above with motor, 
cordand plug, pica gauge, ripand cut-off guides, saw guards, 1 3 5 THE MARGACH MBG. CO. 
2saws, wrench and screw-driver, Complete for. 213-215 Centre St., New York 
Same machine equipped with ball-bearing saw arbor to insure U. S. REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
permanent alignment, and same equipment with an additional 66 Wee eancts So... Toronto Ty «Foundry Co. Ltd., 


saw, a 6” sand disc, emery wheel and arbor, all for only $160, Des Moines Printers’ Exchange, oe ee 
310 Second St., Des Moines, lowa 7 




















Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for descriptive circular. 


\_W.B. & J.E. BOICE, Dept.1.P.6, 114 23d St., Toledo, Ohio a 


H. F, Wiegel, National Paper & Type Co., 
535 Tuxedo Bivd., Webster Groves, 39 Burling Slip 
St. Louis, Mo. New York. N. Y. 
John S. Thompson, _Representative for 
350 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. Mexico, Cuba & So. America 
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Size of iY 7 ’ - Ask for 
each Press - New York Office — : Catalogue 
j 23-25 East 35th Street = 


14x22 
J.GUS LIEBENOW 
Manager 




















NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


New Series 4-Roller HARTFORD New Model 3-Roller NATIONAL 


Also far in advance of all other 3-Roller Platen Presses. Same as the 
HARTFORD in every respect, except that it does not have such an 
extensive distributing system nor the roller separators. Ideal for the 
general run of the better class of commercial printing of all kinds. 


The most advanced platen press in modern improvements for 
the greatest efficiency. Unequalled in the important essentials, 
distribution, register and rigidity, without which no press can 
produce the best results in fine half-tone and color plate work. 


Both presses have Roller Adjustments, Roller Locks, Ductor Roller Trip, Graduated Ink Fountain Feed, Covered Ink Fountain with 
Crank Handle, Unbreakable Crescents in Vibrators, Automatic Platen Guard, Right Hand Drive and Detachable Pinion Shaft Bearings 
with Bronze Bushings, Automatic Reset Counter. Air Chamber back of bed to absorb temperature when doing hot embossing, and 
platen may be fitted with steel plates for cut out and creasing work. 





























ESR mm ms mm (ee en a 


WOOD AND STEEL 
FURNITURE FOR PRINTERS 


INCLUDING 


CUT-COST EQUIPMENTS 


I 
I | 
! | 
] | 
| | 
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CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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Made by ToaE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeders 


The days of real competition are here again. In order to 
survive, your ruling plant must be equipped with the most 
up-to-date and labor-saving machinery. The Hickok Rul- 
ing Machinery and Feeders are the last word in efficiency. 
We have been in this business over seventy five years. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MBG. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, Bookbinders’ Machinery 


‘ MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS 
Casper Grippers z= om p- 0 ie 


for Platen Presses | # on Rollers 0" 


Do away with strings, rubber bands, j MMM) We have a long list of print- 
and other makeshifts. They increase || ers who are using our trucks 
the efficiency of your presses. MIN} and will gladly give you 
For sale by leading printers’ supply : ; these references if you wish. 
houses in all parts of the country. 











Or 
b 9 


MORGAN TRUCKS elim- § 
=H ; inate waste and save wear “Kt 

The Casper Gripper Co. < and tear. 

1525 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK co. 


In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 6552 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Contracted 
(100000126 0 es 5 oii!) ) 
_— a 














FUCHS & LANG MFG.(o. 
Se 











PROOF 


RUTHERFORD 
Lie 40 BLACK INK 

THE MOHR ieeea i cpl 

LINO-SAW | for. general purpose back. 


In 25 pound lots, 35c per pound. 








cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or Mail your order to the 
Intertype to any desired length. nearest address 


It isa great time and labor saver. The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? Makers of 
Fine Printing and Lithographic Inks 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. Machinery and Supplies 


513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 

















119 Wesr 40th Sr.N.Y. 
120 West Itu1nors St.Cuicaco 
142 Nortn 4th Sr. Purmapeipma 
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BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 











A Concise Manual of 


—= Platen Presswork= 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 








Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 














THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


B in Boston 


Aug.28-Sept.2 





— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
Author of — 

“History of Composing Machines” 

“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 


A Book for 


(e | 
[er JOHN S, THOMPSON] 








Operators and. 


280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket | 


Machinists—l[iines ms es 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype 


First published in THe INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘‘The CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 








Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly 
delays and accidents. 
Over 10,000 in use. 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


(Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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WES EL 


Put this AUTOMATIC SAW FILER on Your 


Mechanic’s Bench 


Ses perform effectively, every tooth of a Cir- 
cular Saw must do its share of the work. 
Therefore, a Circular Saw must be truly cir- 
cular. Hand filing soon makes a saw uneven. 


The Wesel Automatic Circular Saw Filer 
will keep every Circular Saw in the shop in per- 
fect working trim. For suchasmall investment 
as $87 can you afford to continue paying the 
high price of hand filing, constant resharpening, 
and lazy saws—where all the teeth do not bite? 


Let us tell you all about it. Write for 
complete information. 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Co. 


72-80 Cranberry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Will handle any cir- 
cular saw from 4 to 
14 inches (wood or 
metal.) After saw 
is set it is not nec- 
essary to stand and 
watch it. Just turn 
on the power and 
come back in 10 or 
15 minutes and your 
saw isin perfect con- 
dition, ready to go 
back to work. 

















Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 











STILES 4-POINT | “g''°" secots, sao 
Gauge Pins ge =F. 
A 


MOR ACCURATE—DURABLE 
MORE RELIABLE—EFFICIENT 


Two extra teeth or points. Non-slipping spring tongue. Legs can’t 
spread or squeeze. Ends your feed-guide trouble. Sold on guarantee. 


CHAS. L. STILES, Patentee, 232 North 3d Street, Columbus, Ohio 























A Super Mailer 
The Wing Aluminum Mailer 


is the very best ma- 
chine we can build 


Extreme lightness; yet 
built to stand the gaff. 
Send for particulars, today! 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Label Addressing Machines 
Greenfield, Mass. 











Your Folding Machine Efficiency 
must eventually get back to the funda- 
mentals that determine the Cost per Thousand 





This is not determined by picked test runs or ‘‘stunts,”’ but by the 
number of accurately folded sheets turned out; the amount of labor 
and overhead on a month in and month out basis. 

The real question—your question—of how fast, how accurate and 
how lowin cost, make up the only fair basis on which we claim the 
right to interest you in Anderson High Speed Folders. 

If the machines in your plant are foiding 5000 25x 38 inch sheets 
per hour, 16 pp. three right angle folds ang perforating the heads, we 
can not offer you more; but, if they are not, let us send you details 
of the ANDERSON. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of 
High Grade Folding Machines & Bundling Presses. 


3225 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hammermill Paper Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 





Eastern Brass & 
Wood Type Co. 
Largest stock 
in all —_ oe! 


114 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


seen oe eee eee EMBOSSING IS EASY 
WHILE-U-WAIT * If you ure STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits F Simple, economical, durable 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will H H 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. Sheets, 6 x 9 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid 


THE BARTON NPG. CO., 89 Deane St. New York Gy THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


a 632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 



















































Ye Sign of Quality | |BOOKBINDERS 
INKS TO THE TRADE 
We ian ow: ged bie i gl in cloth or 
Eeviork, ivennent oncaco, | | THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING Co. 



























MINUTES MEAN MONEY '!—Lost Time 
Is Lost Money— Check It! 
KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 
You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 

Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
wg costlittle, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 











To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 







































Cleveland ! and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 
Facsimile of Imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
AUG 28197 3 43 PM 
IN AN EMERGENCY 
. . N LED 
Save the day by using the pees STANDAR” 
Hand 
TAYLOR sci. MOLD WV a | 
A 5 Minute Duplicator PRINTING PLANTS 


























AND 
The Mold is designed ALLIED INDUSTRIES THE BEST 
Sallis EXCLUSIVELY AND 
igang tet y HiGHEST ENDORSEMENTS CH EAPEST 
an Emergency Tool SLE IN THE 
to cast sorts i ana ee MARKET 
rapidly one i Write for Sample Sheet. 
and inexpensively. Jiielattcewateeciccl@ave(ceem ter Expert Makers: 
ae OO ee American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
ALVIN WILLISTON McKAIG Chicago 2448 Fulton St ar fa 
507 Fifth Avenue § New York City, N.Y. = ean 


























We cater to the Printing There Is No Business That 


Trade in making the M E TA L S will bring in so large 


most up-to-date line of adh gael oareadbome 
Pencil and Pen 






as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 





Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 













income by buying one 
Carbons Special Mixtures of our ilies, Be he 
for any Carbon Copy work Toa 
6 ichcan be ith- 
7 y QUALITY in injury yee 
. pies 3 AMPS. i 
Also all Supplies for Printing First, Last and All the Time wa aaa ont 





full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 





Form Letters 








E.W. Blatchford Co. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 230 N. Clinton St. World Building 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY Chicago New York 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Apprentice Training in Europe 
A. A. C. of W. Convention to Be Held June 11 408 


Beware of ‘‘R. M. Toof” 


Book REVIEW: 
Der Lithographische Maschinendruck 
Klimsch’s Jahrbuch, 1921-1922 
Pagine di Antichi Maestri della Tipografia 
Italiana 403 
Master Printers’ Annual and Typo- 
graphical Year Book, 1922 403 
The Printers of Chiapolis 
3riggs Takes a Real Look About Him 


The 


Chicago Arbitration Proceedings, The........ 

Chicago Craftsmen Elect Boston Delegates... 

Chicago Typographical Union Holds Memorial 
Exercises 

Clean-Up Day, The Annual 

Combing the Corners 


CONTRIBUTED: 

Apprentice Training in Europe 

Briggs Takes a Real Look About Him 

Combing the Corners 

Country Weekly Should Be a Leader, A 

Curios Found in the Dictionary 

Frazier, J. L.— The Man, and His Work.. 

Leather Corners, Problems in Cutting — 
Elimination of Waste 

Morris, William, Regenerator of the Typo- 
graphic Art 369 

Paper for Offset Printing 

Rural Advertising, Millions Waiting in.... 

Samples That Sell 

School Printing Shop, The 


399 


CoRRESPONDENCE: 
Letters We Appreciate 


More Tricks With the Type Case........ 364 
New Era in Printing and Sales, The 
Production, Things That Hold Up 


Cost AND METHOD: 


Departments, How Many? 

Novelty, Variety, Unrest 
Country Weekly Should Be a Leader, A...... 396 
Curios Found in the Dictionary 


Denver Typothete Holds Enjoyable Banquet.. 407 


Direct ADVERTISING: 


EDITORIAL: 
Chicago Arbitration Proceedings, The 
Clean-Up Day, The Annual 
ADL StaMNRCINN: a 1641555 6.509610 so: 8 eaisisd mids See 362 
Editorial Notes 
Sell — Don’t Beg 


Faulkner, Thomas H., Dies Suddenly 
Foreign Graphic Circles, Incidents in 
Frazier, J. L— The Man, and His Work.... 
From Office Boy to General Manager 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Corner for Loose-Leaf Binders, Diagram for 
Cutting 


Cover Design, Produced by J. L. Frazier... 399 
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ELECTROTYPING 


Ey C. S. PARTRIDGE 


THOROUGHLY practical treatise on 
the art of electrotyping and the vari- 
ous processes used. A full description of 
electrotypers’ tools and machinery is given 
with complete instructions. The reference 
list of terms, processes and apparatus is of 
great assistance in solving the numerous 
problems connected with electrotyping. 
CONTENTS: Historical Review—The Battery—The 
Dynamo — The Bath — Steel, Brass and Nickel 
Baths — Measuring Instruments — Preparation of 
Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — The 
Conductors, Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
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Metal Molds — Reference List of Terms, Processes 
and Apparatus. 214 pages. Size 514x8. 
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By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


PRACTICAL instruction and 

reference book for newspaper 
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cise descriptive text accompanied 
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thorough manner in which the subject is handled. 
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trast — End-sheet Treatment — Method of Conventionalizing Good 
Color Schemes for Future Use. (53 Color Plates.) 
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ConTENTs: Hew to measure the Square Inches in a Job — The 
Balance Used — Method of Determining Covering Capacity by 
Weighing — Percentage of Ink Required by Type-matter as Com- 
pared to Solids — Percentage of Ink Required by Mixed Display 
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Covering Capacity to Fitting the Stock with the Ink — Covering 
Caparity of Ink on Four-color Work — The Percentage of Add 
for Waste — The Percentage of Add for a Full Color — Tables of 
Covering Capacities on Solids. 6% x 9%. Sixty pages of color 
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ADZIT 


Greater Leverage 


MULTIPLE PUNCH 






Two swing feed tables 
each 10x13 inches. 


Any head put in or 
taken out without 
disturbing the others. 





Center table 13 x 19 


inches. 





Independent locking 


device on each head. 
New Simple Toggle 
Leverage. 





All springs, screws, 
or rubber stops stan- 


dard material. Compounded 24 to1 


All Punchings taken 










EACH 
SIZE HEAD care of in the Pedestal. 
A COMPLETE Rubber bumpers to 
UNIT absorb the shock. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, $100 


Complete with Two Round Hole Punches, F. O. B. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Additional Punchheads complete—Round hole $5.00—Open hole $10.00 each. 


This Multiple Punch is a simple, substantially made, powerful machine for the small and 
medium size Printers. It has a maximum capacity of seventeen inches between centers. The 
punches are hardened and ground to an accurate fit with the heat treated die plate. 


The above Standard Round and Open Hole Punches are numbered by the thirty seconds of an inch. Special Sizes to Order. 


Manufactured by 


ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 


ADZIT BUILDING — Ellsworth —Weston and Market Sts. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


It your dealer does not show, write us for full particulars. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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